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TRANSACTIONS 


OP THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


. I. 

An account of E.vperiments' made in the Mv.soui- Country, in the year 
1304, to investigate the efeets of Terrestrial Refraction. 

15V LIFl TENANT JOHN WARREN, 

Of U. M. 33^ lU'g'imeni of Fool. 


INTRODUCTION. 

N OTWiTiisTANDiNO tlic vurious tlicories which have been advanced, at 
different times, to account for tlic effects of refraction*; and the niimeronq 
experiments which have been made by tlic most eminent ])hilosophm o. ouf 
times, witli a view to discover some law by Mdhcli its effects might be 
rediuT'd to certain narrow limits, applicable to practice, nothing sufficiently 
satisfactory lias yet occurred to set the (piestion finally to rest. 

The late Cienaral Rov was the first among us, who availed himself of 
the favorable opportunity which his survey presented, to pay some minute 

* Earticulaily by De Cartes, Leibnitz, llie two Bernouillis, and lastly by Sir Isaac 
Newton, wliosc b>j)othebis, grounded on the laws of attraction, now generally obtains among 
pliygical writers. 

Voi.. IX. B 
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Kxpi:iUMr VTS on* 


attention to the eilects of tcric.tiial refraction. After him Conoxnn Wri-- 
rnA.\[s and i\Ir. ])Af,r.v rc-^nmed tlic investio-ation, as far as the bcrvicc on 
which they wcic cinploycd conveniently allowed : but as this was but a 
'Se:''i'dary object with them, litth* additional iufoimation is to be gathered 
t'MXi cheir labours. Majok iMci)(;i: lias, indeed, made a number of experi- 
nv. id since tliat time; but the result has fallen so far short of his expec^ 
; ili.u.s, that he promises, in liis latest publication, to resume and pay parti- 
xmVm a.ttention to the subject: and we have no doubt every right to expect 
^''Uifdfmg very valuable from that quarter. l>ut, may not the laws of re- 
ti.iCi’im be so mateiially alTectcd by gaavity, and other unknown causes, 
0 ary in ditfeient parts of the globe, and that theory whieli obtains in 
lag!) lorthcin latitudes fail in tropical regions ? indeed, the irregadarilies 
i; of late have been detected in tlu' declinations of eertain stars f which, 
A ' ;vhunobserved in /Ag/r/w/, are p()wer fully felt in these elimate^, sufli- 
creally phow how much we have reason to su>pe('t ;in effeel of the see.t, 
a’"d must evince the expevliene\ of obtaining correspt)nding; ('xpciiments in 
difVrrnt latitudes ; fn*, it is obvious, that even to ascertain any deviation 

' Lamd roN, ill a post^^liJ>l to one ot‘ liis !at<‘ lopojh lo ‘•ovonion .i^ ii:is lliis ol(^o^\a ■ 

‘Min *' find li(‘re, tiial diiVcreiit star# give very (hUrienl Litiladrs afler Inaiig roiri'fk-d i'^r 

d iatioo, niilalion, cVe. At ’DicdUtkjmvm, l!ie lulit.ide oT ituit stilion hy 
” i; le ;/>' 59. 'rite latitndo l>y Huni'iis uas IC' d p {'/ H-t, aad li:'.’ lal'tnda l)y .-A Mn.A, 
•' I r -1 j I liinl made oljsnvalmn^ hv ll;e sair.e liiju' slai-^ at Pjddnr '•taiMa?, wm.re l! ' 

‘ d ' fh ami aOjioid'.wcie ol'lcn iiilen opted on at\oat t of l!u' bad weallier, ('jid -- (aneci-. rally 
ufi ‘('.d/'bd; l)ul llte diileraiMM"^ n()t\Nllli'5laiuliiig weie hiarh) thv kc. 'l'iiou;;!i 

‘ 11s Iia\e lieeii set a-'ide, lliey serve suHit lei.'dy to jiiove that the o'eriiaatiano, lai i 

’ ‘ .j\ Enrofn’, aie iiM'^ii'ar httr, ai'id ibis may pu/lialily ajise from llic uuceila.i ty we labour 

a M r wb’i resjuul to llie laws of H lVaclioii; and 111 consequence of eriiiig in liiat, ibe ddlei- 
e,’ ' o. e coju'ded /eailli dd-laiiccs of two slaii observed in FAiropv, will not be llie s.iiiic a^ 
tbe '.a,. ) nec wliieli ibe same slarj will give in this lalilude, I am, liowever, ba/aidiug an opi- 
mon, 1 ’ll as I iiiUmd being more salisfied as to the Jmlj 1 Iiopc I bliall be able to bay moie on 
' dif i a ’MM : lieicaftri.’' 



TKlUn'.^^TlUAT. RKFRACTrON. 


ill a system, peihnps too ^'cneraliscd, miglit be attended with incalenlalilc 
advantages to seicncc. 

It must be owned, tliat to render experiments on terrestrial refraction 
pointedly useful, it would be necessary to shew how discove , in 
province might apply and be extended to refraction in geneiah 
on this recondite subject, nothing which would immediatel) * i,!>h I .n 
reached my knowledge; hut as so much is still to be done wlicii 
tion is concerned, we may argue, that, in the present stage of oui h;ioro.a 
tion, observations confined to tcnestrial objects may he deemed s :!'■ . vit 

It has been stated on experiments'^, that tlic refractive pow* ^ « the an 
is proportional to its density; and this is as its weight direct),, end r 
inversely. It would then appi ar, were our liaromclers and tie: . orncteis, 
sufficiently accurate, that by comparing them at any given time ’ r^tio \d' 
its density might be had. But it has been found, on trial, tliai in the pie- 
sent unimproved state of these instruments, changes, not very momte, in liw 
density of the atmosphere, escape our notice, when a referenc( . , made U> 
them alone. 

Now, since we have every reason to suppose, that wliatcvci share, 
cold, or electricity, may have separately on the refractive powers 
airf, their cifcct is extremely inconsiderable, when comparcti whh thru 


^ By II ALLEY. 

t Ktjler, after a number of experiments on the immediate effects of beat a /okf, on taL 
refractive powers of media, concludes, “ that, in all translucent substances, lh« ‘ - a distan'c 
“ diminish with the beat, which diminution, be conceives, is owing to a change ' ih' refta;,a TO 
“ power of the substance itself ; which probably increases by heat, and diminisln hj < otk” 
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EXPERIMENTS ON 


caused by the bulk of water contained in dissolution in the atmosphere r 
wc may, therefore, in the present inquiry, consider them merely as agents 
composintir and decomposing per|)ctually tlie air; and neglect tlie eonsidera- 
t'Oii of tliat immediate effect wliieh Sni rii and Euler liavc ascribed to 
theiUr Should we then succeed, in ascertaining, willi any degree of accuracy, 
the vehdive degree of moisture and dryness, at the dilVeicnt times of obscr- 
vaton, we sliall (without neglecting other considerations) lay more stress 
on these results, than on what might he deduced separately from observa- 
tions of llie haiometer and thermometer. 

Lefore entering into the subject of experiments, it will be i)roper to pre- 
face a few words on the motives which induced me to attend particularly to 
the (ffectsof teiresliial refraction, at the time that I did; as it will afibrd 
an opportunity of giving an account of the data on which I chieily pro- 
ceeded/ 

Having recel\e(l directions from Major Eamlton % to measure a line 
to serve as a base of verifiealion^to the trigonometrical opera- 
Indy were then earriecl on under his supcrintciulanee, it occuired to 
me, Wiien this ser\ice was completed, tliat so favourable an opportunit} 
was not liKcly to recur, for entering minutely into the sifojcc!;; fur every 
possible nnains had been taken, to insure as accurate a meaMiremenl as could 
be effected : and this line, togetlR^r witli the elevation ol‘ one of its extre- 
mities above tlie other, (ascertained in the course of the measurement) af- 
forded every necessary datum to j)rocecd on in this investigation. 

— „ 

Uut this itpj^iies cliicfl)' lu hard lucilia, sucli ivs glass leiises, »S:c. tS:c. aiui may be (leeiiiccl (lor llie 
too inconsiderable to rc<juire particular notice, where air is the luediuni. 

^ Whose assistant I then was. 



TEUnKSTRIAL UEIRACTIOV. 


As the detailed account of tlie abovenicntioncd operation will appear at 
full length in Major Lamuton s reports, and cannot with propriety he 
given in this paper, I hope that its being known to form a part of the trigo- 
nometrical operations, carried on in the peninsula of India, will appear a suf- 
ficient pledge of its accuracy. 


ACCOUNT OF tNSTUUMKXTS. 

The elevations and depressions were taken with the great lltoodolife, 
used by Major T.\]\i[riox, for carrying on his scries of i)rimary triangl: ■ 
across the peninsula. This instrument, having been formerly ik scril)cd by 
liimsclf, need not be any further particularised. The angles were ima aldy 
taken witli the micrometer in the focus of the telescope. 

A barometer and thermometer wcie also procured'^'; but from ti e reasons 
a])ove given, the want of an hygroiheter was likely to deprive me of what 
1 consideu'd to be an essential means of investigation (thougli { cauimt 
find that such an instrument was ever applied to a similar pi rpose) when 
Likl 'I’J'.XANT Katj.h, of II. ^I. l‘Jth regiment, communicated t(* me Iw : 
servation, on the bearded seeds of a wild grass, called in tlie A1 ilahnr tongue 
Panimooloo (the J/nirojXfgon conlorlum of Jaxn.mis) whicli grows in alnm- 
danc'c in this part of the jaminsula, and Avliich he thought was likely to 
answer lor an instrument ot this sort j'. 


* 'Flic htuoniclcr was a romaioii oiw, llie property of Dr. IIeynl, llie eompair <5 oaturulisU litO' 
llicimonu-nr, one of Faliiciilieit’s division. 

t Tlie ixiu'L (if llie wilit oats liavc been used ia England for a similar i.urp-.e (sec lit v ■ I'N s 
Diclionaiy, ait. Ili/pvmdtr'), 
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Although I understand it to be this gentleman's intention to give an 
account of his experiments on tlicsc fibres to the i)ublic ; yet, as liis oflicial 
calls prevented him from going minutely into the subject, at the period wlicn 
I had occasion for an liygrometer, I was under tlic necessity of anticipating 
l)i> uit( ndrtj investigation; and the experiments detailed in the appendix 
, wii! shew, that after an ample trial, tlic hoards of the Panimoolou grass were 
found )>t"i'fcc.tly competent to the construction of an liygrnmctci*. Three, 
oflhese instruments were therefore constructed, and the mean of their read- 
irigs uoi/e-odin the annexed tables. 

KXPLAXATION OF THE TABLES. 

The tletrij of experiments on the ejects of terrestrial refraction, together 
wiih ih" iimiicdiatc results deduced from tlicm, appear in tlu'se tables, under 
^he appropnafe columns; and a reference to them will best explain their 
siirangeiiienti 


It is liowcvcr necessary to explain the meaning of certain marks, which 
aope^r at Vi^rioiis places under the figures, and which have been adopted 
tlie sake of perspicuity and I)rcvitv. 

f soon' perc eived, after collecting a certain number of observations, the 
jvrcvailing agreement between the motions of the hygrometer, and the va- 
riations which occurred in the observed angles of elevation and depression. 

This being a novel and interesting fact (of which I had still more reason 
to I.e convinced, after I had succeeded in regulating the hygrometers) I 
was ;lesiroi?ti .to draw the attention on this coincidence, and with this view 
i\i. marks alh^ded to were affixed. 
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Taking it for granted (as perhaps the present experiments will he deemed 
to allow) that where the moisture of the atmosphere is greatest, the refrac- 
tion at that moment is also greatest (and vice veraa) wherever, in the annexed 
tables, the observation rigorously agrees with this theory, 1,ue mark 
is i)laccd underneath’*; where the coincidence of moisture and ,ef;artiou ia' 
not absolutely exact, the approximation is pointed out by a cro.; ; j:, shew- 
ing, by the number of its bars, how near it comes to perfect c(/i;-iisteiKy. 


With a view to draw the attention still closer to the effee :-, of moistinr 
on refraction, two colinnns of differences, whieli were kep*- at toe liincof 
obsciA'ation, liave been preserved. The column wliicli relates t > ll)t ang'lca 
being marked +, according as tlicsc have been measured grc dci or at 
the two nearest observations; and tliat of the eontempor.'. aeons idativc 
moisture being marked I\I, or 1), according as the atmosphc: ; hn 1 
from a moislcr to a drier state, and vice versa. 

As this coincidence lias been very general, I ibund tlic sbcTcst wa}' w.(. 
ro mark with an asterisk('^) tliose cases where it had failed, and by m- 

' - ■ 

* It i.s to bf nolired, however, lliut iiioniiiii^ aiirl cveiiin*^^ observations arc . jmjwed separated j. 
nei^lecline' lliose taken in the middle of the day; for Ibese, from llic ureal which then. 

diUmbs llio aliiio^plieic, iniisl necessauly be wry imperfect. The only rea^m wbv ticsc »*b«ervi- 
lions are not lett out allouetlier, is, Uiat bawever imperfect lliey luav lie, as , second or tm>,, 
they eoiilhbuie iie\ci llieless to establish tlie proof of llie relation of moisture v 'lr ution ; ‘for it t(t 
to be (.!jsci\ed, liiat (vJien the weather la perfectly clear of rainy clouds) the iTwacban is never srv 
iueouddeiable as in the beat of noon, wlicn the sun sliinc.s biiublcst, and w’sxa the ticmorof tlv, 
atir.ospliere is most cousideiab!<‘ ' and the leason of this seems to be, “ lietvf'e n . atn?ospbcre, 
liowcver distuilied, is then u'^iierally in its driest stated' Tliere was so tilde iwdnction at th.Vii - 
lioiir, that the elevations oj the JMunlapum frequently brin^ it out nc^ativ , an Hb;virdity •vlne/ji 
arises both Ironi the impossibility of taking the angles accurately, and the aiiiaii iTnu.iiou 
tlicn p]e\ ailing. 
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specting the tables, It will appear that the number of these is comparativi !y 
small. 

The qdaulity of refraction, as entered in tlic appropriate colninus, has 
J>een coiupuUjd, according to those respective cases of depression or ele- 
vation, founded on reasonings too generally known to require any minute 
exfJanaliou. 

Jt xvill only be necessary to state, that, with regard to the measured 
line, the ojrmula i yi — 7) + ^* has been used in preference to that of 
for the obvious reason, that a greater reliance was to be placed 
on thi‘- peipchulicular depression, obtained during the process of measure- 
e,‘i jit, th.'ru on corresponding angular depressions, taken at the S. cud of 
base line, even though an e(jual number of observations Iiad been taken 
at each end. 

The refraction, aflectiug the elevation of the Mimtapnm^^ was ncces- 
sariiy computed by means of the elevations and dejnessions, taken at both 

being the appropriate formula, where E ex- 

( 

presses ^he elevation, and is less than D, 

An exnmple of each will suffice to render tlie subject jm i fectly clear. 

i n Refraclion. 

One h<ilf the contained arc. 

D'j=. The greater dcpicssiun. 

.D’rr The Ie>s dc piessioii. 

And a:z Tlie angle sublendcd by the perpendicular depression of S. end of meausred line, 
i A ^«iaH stone building, on a very conspicuous rising ground, about four miles N. of Ban- 

jjvi/crc'. 
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EXAMPLE I. 

The length of the measured Ime (Bamtcari/ and Beygoor) being converted 
into an arc of a great circle, gives 6' 34/' 6?=://*. 


Again, tlie depression of the south extremity of tlie line.raCiir Beygoor) 
below the level of the northern one, is 3 y. 7 feet, and using the proponion 
of radius to tangent, we have for the angle which it subtends J' :?5. 73 -a. 

Lastly, on the 7th of August, at b'- 39 ' A. M. the deprffgfciou of the Um 
of tlie flag-staff near vvas observed at 2 

But the height of the observer’s eye above the grouml wao 5, 67 feet, 
(that of the instrument) which, to reduce to the ground, will rrqifre ^ 9 ' 39 
to subtract; conse(|uently, the corrected depression will be () iA\*.l 7 zzD 
quantity entered in the tables). Whence 



17" 

3-1, 

II ' 

+ 

25 

75 

6 

43 

0.9 


13 

27 

r= 

^9 

82 


The refraction entered in the tables. 


* The horizontal Icuglh of the measured line is a97y9> 31 feet ; and when to the k^el 

-ollhc sea, =39793,7. This length has been used, in this particular case, to obtain the con 
tained arc ; because the tables, by means of which Ihe operation was performed, weu calcublcd to 
that distance from the centre of the earth. 

VoL. IX, 
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EXAMPLE II. 

At the same hour, the top of the flag-staff was observed 4' 37." 32' ; which, 
conceiv'd for the height of the instrument, as above, gives the depression 
4 07 93— -D. Again, the length of the flag-staff being 124 feet, this sub- 
tracted from 39. 7, leaves the perpendicular depression below the line ofthet 
level 15. 7 feet; and the angle which it subtends=r 21" 36=«. 

Hence we have, 


^ A- 3' 

17 " 

34 

+ a-\ 

21 

36 

4 

38 

70 

-D=4 

7 

93 

r=0 

30 

77 


The refraction entered in the tables. 

EXAMPLE III. 

' rr. The distance from the N. extremity of the line (Banaxvary) to the 7l/«n- 
tomrn is 26'327. 3, which, converted into an arc of a great circle, is 4' 1 8" 7~A. 

2 d. Again, the elevation of the Muntdpuiii was taken at Bdnsxvary (on 
the same day S"' 17" A. M.) 9' 21" 84, and tliis corrected for the height 
of the instrument (by adding 44" 43), makes the elevation 10'-6"27=i^. 

, . V,. Lastly, in the beginning of August, during the afternoon, being at the 
Munltipum, the depression ofN. end of line was observed, on a mean of four 
observations, to be 15' 19 5» mid the instrument (in the Muntapuni) being 



j i: n R i: 8 T u I A L Ji k f r a c i’ i o \ . 


8, 5 feet above tlie ground, vve have to subtract T (> 59, wliich leduees tjic 
depression to 14' 12" 91 =7^, a constant quantity in computing tin? third 
column of refraction. Hence we have, 


D=U' 

12" 

91 

— 

06 

27 

4 

06 

f)'4 

ii 

18 

7 

2) 0 

12 

06 

r=: 

06 

03 


The refraction entered in the tables. 

Tlie absolute degree of moisture was deduced as follows : 

As I knew of no standard, by which I might set the liygrometcr, when 
I was about observing, the least degree of moisture noticed during ttie day 
was assumed as zero. This arrangement liad this advantage, that tlie re* 
fraction and moisture had a similar direction, and their coincidcticc met 
the eye more easily. 

The column wliich shews the absolute density of the atmosphere was 
computed by this formula ; 

B-(B — J5’ )x X * founded on reasonings sufliciently known. 

^ Q 1. 0 0 4 ;i 5 

An example, liowcver, may not be deemed superfluous. 

Where i) expresses tiie increase of density, B the height of barometer at the time of obser* 
valion, B' the slate of tlie same wlieii lowest of all, n the difference of temperature in the nir. jiuid 
d the ditference of temperature in the mercury. 

c 2 
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EXAMPLE. 

The lowest degree to which the barometer descended during the course 
of these experiments, was 26. 85 inches^/?’, when the temperature, also 
lezBt of all, was 69 ^ These two quantities are used as constant in the 
computations. 

Now, on the 7th of August, at 6”* 39' A. M. the barometer was observed 
to h) at 27=i^ 

wliich deduct 2(> ^5—B* 

•thcio remains, 0 15=7 ? — IT 

Again, the thermometer at the same time was 75^ 
fiom which deduct 69 

<\n(i we have 6:=;? ; and as no difference 

rnnperaturc was noticed in the atmosphere and mercury, the same (juaii- 
ijjy (6) will also be expressed by (L 

.^ncc it is that haviniij found, 

15; 99; cScc.; and ^^-"=0.98, kc. we liave 0. 15 

X 0 99 0.98 =0. 145530; which to reduce in lenns of B (the least den- 

sil\ ) we have zn—'— the increase of density. 

Lastly, to obtain an expression in absolute numbers, we have, as 2bV85 : 
C6. 15+ YyT'- 1^^^ * 1900. 202, the quantity entered in the tables. 

'ihe remaining columns are sufficiently explicit to require no explana^ 
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REMARKS ON- THE RESULTS. 

Ist. The most remarkable fact, which calls for our attention, in tl\e 
results of the present experiments, is the almost invariable coincidence of 
the increase of refraction with that of moisture; which Avill appear still 
more forcibly, if we consider tlie results of the followini; eight observations, 
all taken between 10 and 1C o'clock, P. M. on diiVerent nights, when I was 
engaged in observing the eastern elongation of the polar star; the depres-* 
sion of the S. extremity of the line being taken by means of a referring 
lamp. 



Ih 

‘prcsslons. 

Refraciioii. 

Auf-I. 

7 

5' 

17' 

33 

1 ' 

23'' 

76 

10 

5 

3() 

24 

1 

a 

85 

11 

5 

40 

18 

1 

2 

91 

12 

3 


64 

0 

33 

45 

13 

5 

31 

21 

0 

31 

88 

Li 

3 

3i 

36* 

0 

48 

72 

l.'i 

5 

23 

<);l 1 

1 

19 

Mi 

16' 

5 

40 

.97 

1 

2 

12 


Mean refraction I' I" 38. 

On comparing the hygrometers, as they stood at the time of ihcvse obser- 
vations, with their position when last noticed in the day time, it was found 
that they had revolved, on a mean, C40* in the direction of moisture. Now, 
the mean refraction of 55 observations, noticed in the tables, is 74; and 
we have seen that of the 8 observations taken at night (which, from the 
stillness of tlie air, may he deemed to balance a superior number) to he T T' 38, 
Hence, it will appear, that the latter is something more tlian double the 
former. 
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Ed. We shall next advert to the comparative quantity of refraction, 
which seems to have affected the observations of the different objects referred 
to in the tables ; and here, it is perhaps worthy of notice, that out of 49 
contemporaneous observations, of the top and foot of the flag-staff, at the S. 
extremity of tlie line, the refraction attending those of the foot are 36 
repeated times Im than those of the top; and that, in the 13 remaining 
ones, where the contrary occurs, the excess is seldom above 2 ' of refraction, 
and frequently below unity As this circumstance is in opposition to 
the general theory, that the lower the object, the greater the refraction,” 
should the same circumstance occur again, in future experiments, it will be 
wortli wlrilc to inquire, whether the’rays, when passing through the atmo- 
sphere below the line of the level, may not be refracted differently from 
what they arc when passing above it. This may perhaps be thought better 
than a mere conjecture, if it be recollected, that Mr. Bougueu, (whilst 
employed in measuring a degree of the meridian in South America, and 
observing on the summit of the Cordeliers) noticed a sudden increase of 
refraction, when he could view the stars below the line of the level. 

With regard to any attempt towards estimating the effects of terres- 
trial refraction, by an assumed ratio to the contained arc, as has been 
hitherto the practice ; without entering into any discussion of the subject, I 
shall only observe, that if, in the foregoing experiments, we go by the obser- 
vations taken in the day time, we shall have (considering the foot of 
flag-staft', and preserving the same notation) ; and if we take those 

* The menu diflfcrencc of refraction, between the top of the 6ag-staff and the Muntapum^ (on 
38 contemporaneous observations) is l6\ 44; and that between the top of flag and Muntapum 
it f ‘2' . 51, wlicre the order is inverted by 6 ", 07 : and if the lop and foot of flag-staff be comparcti, 
in an equal and contemporaneous number of observations, the mean of their difference is 6^. 08 
likewise in the inverse order. 
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by night, it will be of the contained arc, from which we can collect 

nothing. 

4th. I have now only to add a few words on the comparative density of 
the air, at the different times of observation, sueh as entered in the tables ; 
and the evident want of connection, between its changes and tliose in the 
refraction; from which wc may infer, that, although in northern climates 
(where the merenry will rise and fall several inches in one day) observations 
of the barometer and thermometer may be attended to with advantage, on 
the contrary, in tropical countries, where (as apj)cars in the present expe- 
riments) the variations of the mercury arc hardly discernible*, those instrii* 
ments will prove perfectly inefficient. 


APPENDIX. 

An account of Experiments on the fibres or beards of the Panimor)Ioo 

containing also an account of the construction of the /n/gro??ictcrs^ used in the 
preceding Experi ments. 

Ikfore I proceed to give an account of the experiments, by means of 
which I satisfied myself of the competency of the beards of the Panimooho 
grass, to the object I had in view, it will be necessary to give a short de- 
scription of the plant itself, or (since a botanical account of it is not here 
intended) of that part of the plant, which was used in the construction of 
the hygrometers, consulted in the preceding experiments on refraction. 

* At Madras, greatest alleraliou was observed 0. 75 iuebes: and th« mean annual change 
tH. 53. At Banswary, during the time of attending to the present es|)eriinents (that is about 
twelve days) the greatest change was 0. a : Uie latter place being 2^70. S ftet above the level 
the sea. 
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The Panimooloo grass, which grows chie0y on mountains, and is well 
known to the natives, from its beards easily catching and adhering to their 
clothes, produces a kind of ear, somewhat resembling that of wheat. Its 
seed vessels shoot out long fibres, of a hardy texture, which entwist one 
Avith the other from left to right, so as to resemble, when in that state, a 
diminutive coir rope. 

These fibres, or beards, are the part of the plant used in the construction 
of the hygrometers, and consccpiently deserve particular notice. 

Each fibre shoots out, in a straight line, nearly to the length of an inch 
from the seed vessel to which it adheres ; then tapers oft‘, in curls, to a very 
fine end, so that the former part of it can alone be used for the present 
purpose. 

When viewed through a magnifying glass, it appears to be made up, like 
a rope, in broad strands, twisted from left to right ; which, when watjer 
is applied (contrary to its effect on a rope) are gradually unfolded, and cause 
iil^jrfnotion of which I availed myself. 

The twists, in the straight part of the stem, arc from 5 to 7 in number; 
and these, as I have found by experiments, nearly mark the number of 
revolutions, of which the fibre is susceptible, by the application of moisture. 

When dissected, the stem was found to be made up of two fibres, con- 
nected by a slight membrane, easily divided, and twisted round each other, 
until they were united in a common stalk, at the seed vessel at one end, and 
above the first curl at the other. 
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Tills construction readily explains why it should be easily affected by 
either moisture or dryness, but does not evince that heat, or other changes 
in the ambient air, might not likewise operate upon it in the same direction. 
The following experiments satisfied me, however, that moisture alone un- 
folded the stem. 


EXPERIMENT I. 

Having fixed a stem, about an inch long, with six twists in it, on a piece 
of wax, a slit straw was fastened at its upper end, by way of index : the 
whole was then placed clear of any motion of the air, in such a position 
as tlie nature of the experiments required; and a graduated circle of 
pasteboard was so placed about it, as to indicate tlie number of revolutions 
and degrees which the index went over. 

Then, on placing my liand within an inch of the stem, the index generally 
moved from 6^ to U)‘’ of the circle, from left to rio/tt ; and as vwtion in this 
direction was invariably the consequence of moisture, it was probable (but 
still it remained to be proved) that the ejjhwia arising from perspiration prin- 
cipally afl'ected it in this case. 

EXPERIMENT II, 

By breathing violently on the stem, I generally brought the index round 
from 70° to 90 ° in the same direction; and it would go back to its original 
place as soon as let free. 

This was a sufficient proof of its great sensibility ; but to make sure whe- 
ther moisture or heat caused it to move in the two preceding cases, I had 
recourse to the following: 

VoL. IX. 
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EXPERIMENT III. 

I first applied a red-hot bar of iron, as close to the stem as could be con- 
trived without burning it, which moved it uniformly from right to kft. 

Again, having prepared another stem, I applied the steam of hot water, 
issuing from the spout of a tea-kettle ; which caused it to move, with great 
violence, several revolutions from right to left : which was a sufficient proof, 
that heat acted on this grass only in as much as it deprived it of its 
moisture. 

I then proceeded lo ascertain, whether the stem was any way regularly 
affected by the changes in the atmosphere ; a point on which every thing 
depended. With this view I made up three hygrometers, on the following 
construction : 

Three stalks were taken, of the same length and number of twists, and, 
being fixed at one end into a piece of wax, with an index (as above de- 
scribed) the whole was fixed at the bottom of so many strong tin boxes, 
2 J- inches deep, on the edge of which was placed a moveable broad 
pasteboard circle, graduated every 5’’, and divided in the common way of 
360°'*^. These three hygrometers were then placed together, and observed, 
for two successive days, at every hour of the day, fom 7 o’clock in the 
morning to 8 in the evening ; noticing at the same time both the barometer 
and thermometer, as the annexed tables will shew. 


* This graduation will, I trust, appear perfectly suflicient, when it is considered, that the mere 
cifluvia aris'mg from perspiration moved the index 88 or 108, at above mentioned. 
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It may, however, be proper to mention, that notwithstanding the great 
regularity which appears to prevail between the rates of going of these hy- 
grometers, whenever the atnmsphere was uncommonly moist, the exquisite 
sensibility of the stem required to be checked ; for, as it would sometimes, 
during a heavy shower, revolve a whole revolution, it was not to be ex- 
pected, that the three instruments would keep pace, whilst moving so 
briskly. A silk thread was therefore fastened at each end of the index, 
loaded with a thin plate of lead, hanging loose on the bottom of the box, so 
as to be dragged by the straw as it went round. By these means the instru- 
ments were easily regulated. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 

Application of heat, to determine the compass of the instrument. 

Having fixed a stem, of six twists, in such a manner as to admit it, I 
brought a bar of heated iron as close to the stem as could be done, without 
setting fire to the apparatus ; on which the index revolved, £ revolutions 
and 105°, from right to left^ when it became quiescent. That is, the heat 
£&the iron affected it no longer in that direction, and was barely sufficient 
to keep the index from falling back. 

The heated bar being withdrawn, the index began to recede, and became 
quiescent again (that is, in its natural position) after having returned 290°. 

But the three hygrometers, whose rate of going is given in the preceding 
table, had moved meanwhile towards it ; and therefore this quantity is 
to be added to the above. 
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Namely 290 

+ 204 

R»v. 

494=1 + 134* 

Wlience it willappear, that since the index had moved, by the application of 

R«v. 

heat, 2 + 105=tJ!25* 

and that, by cooling, it only recovered 1 + 134=494 

it follows, that the stem, by being deprived 
of its radical moisture, lost a power =331“ 


EXPERIMENT V. 

Application of MoUture. 

As soon as the index of the same stem gave signs of proceeding regularly 
with the hygrometers, a hair pencil, full of water, was applied, and held to 
the stem, when it revolved 6+^293® from kft to rights and then remained 
quiescent. On the pencil being withdrawn, the index began to recede, 
and resumed the course of the other hygrometers, after revolving 6+300*. 

But, during the interval of this experiment, these had moved 13.5®, in 
the same dii'ection with that under observation, which quantity is therefore 
to be subtracted. 

n. 

Namely 6+300 

—135 

6+165 

Again, we have seen, that by the application of extreme moisture, the 
index had revolved, 6+295® 

Hence, it will appear, that this process 6+165 

affected the fibres of the stem, by | , 7 1 130 
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The thermometer, at the beginning of this operation, was 77®; and at the 
end 79®. 

From the above experiments, it will appear, that, since by the application 
of extreme heat (procuring extreme dryness) the index had revolved from 
right to left, 2+105* 

and, by the application of extreme moisture, from left to right, ‘ 6+295 
it follows, that the sum of these two quantities, viz. =9+40 

is the compass of the stem. 

This result evinces, that the mean state of the atmosphere does not corre- 
spond, nor can it on any occasion, with the mean of the power of this 
instrument 

A second stem having been selected, and the same process, as above re- 
lated, repeated; it moved by extreme heat 2+290®, and, by extreme mois- 

R. R. 

ture, 8 + 320®; so that the compass of this fibre was 11+250'’; which ex- 

R. 

ceeded that of the former by 2+210 ; but, on examining it closer, after the 
Operation, it was found that, although taken of the same length, it con- 
tained one twist more than the former; which accounts for its greater 
compass. 

EXPERIMENT VI. 

Application of Steam, 

Three steins having been selected, and being fixed as usual, the steam of 
l)oiling water, issuing from the spout of a tea-kettle, was applied to one of 

* The stem, which was used for this experiment, was afterwards compared, when made up, with 
other hygrometers ; and it did not appear to have lost of its activity, by this process. 
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them; when it moved, from left to right, with violent convulsive motions, 
(so rapid as hardly to admit of counting them) revolutions ; the 2d, 6 ; 
and the 3d, 6i ; when they remained quiescent. 

Now, we liave seen above (exp. IV.) that a stem, of this length, and 

K. 

number of twists, revolved in that case 6' +300'' ; and, in the present, nearly 
6+180 (on a mean of tliree). The application of steam, therefore, if wc 
consider the small difference of the two results, may be conceived to have 
affected the stem, only in as much as it moistened it. 

Several other experiments were also tried, but being of the same nature 
as the foregoing, and the results nearly similar, they need not be particu- 
larized. 
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Description of a very sensible Hygrometer, 

BY LIEUTENANT HENRY KATER, 

H. M, I2th RtgimeiU. 

In the Mysoor and Carnatic is found a species of grass, which the na- 
tives call, in the Canarese language, Oobeena kooloo; in the Maratta, Guoataa 
see cooslee; and, in Tamul, Yerudoovaal pilloo*. It is met with in the greatest 
. abundance, about the month of January, on the hills ; but may be procured 
in almost every part of the country, and is very generally known. 

Accident led me to remark, that the bearded seed of this grass possessed 
an extreme sensibility of moisture; and being then in want of an hygro- 
meter, I constructed one of this material, which, on trial, far exceeded my 
expectations. 

I caused a box to be made of brass, four inches in diameter, and an inch 
and a half in depth. Within the box, about a quarter of an inch from the 
top, was a flat ring, three-tenths of an inch in breadth, and divided into a 
certain number of equal parts. A hole was made, through the centre of the 
bottom of the box ; and a circular plate of brass, about an inch in diameter, 
was rivetted to the bottom. On the outside, a notch was made in the rivet, 
similar to that in the head of a common wood screw; so that the circular 
plate, within the box, could be turned round, at pleasure, by means of a turn- 
screw, applied to the notch on the outside. 

* II is the Andropogen CoHtortum of Linnrvs, and may be easily distinguished from all 
othen, by the seeds aUachiug themselTes to the clothes of those who walk where it grows. 
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A seed being chosen, the top of it was cut off, it having been found by 
experiment to be perfectly insensible. A straw, the lightest that could be pro- 
cured, two inches and a half in length, and coloured at the end intended to 
be the index, was divided longitudinally, in the middle, by the point of a 
fine pen-knife : the knife was then turned a little on one side, till the opening 
was wide enough to admit the beard of grass; which being inserted, and the 
point of the knife wilhdrawn, the straw closed and held the beard of grass 
sufliciently firm. 

Not being able to procure workmen, capable of executing what I wished ; 
the thus prepared, was fixed, in a rude manner, to the circular 

plate at the bottom of the box, by means of a piece of sealing-wax, in 
which a very small hole had been made, with a hot wire. 'J'he beard of 
grass being placed in the hole, it was closed, by touching the wax on one 
side with a heated wire, taking care to set the grass as upright as possible. 

It remained now to determine the extremes of dryness and moisture, and 
to fix on some mode of division, by means of which this /ii/gromctcr might 
be compared with any other. 

A *new earthen pot was made very hot, by putting fire within, as well 
as around it; and when it was supposed to have been sufliciently burnt, to 
be perfectly free from moisture, the fire was taken from the inside, and tlic 
pot suftered to cool, till the air in it was of the temperature of 160°, but not 
lower. The hygrometer was then placed in the |X)t, being kept from touch- 
ing the bottom, by means of a piece of dry wood ; and it remained there 
nearly an hour; long before the expiration of which time, the index was 
perfectly steady. The hygrometer was tlien quickly taken out of the pot, 

VoL. IX. 1 
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and the circular plate, carrying the whole, turned round, by means of 
the notch on the outside, till the index, ^coloured end of the straw, 
pointed to Zero, 

To obtain extreme moisture, it wis at first thought, that the best mode 
would be to fill the box with water ; but, on trial, this was found to disturb 
the index too much. The beard of grass was tlierefore thoroughly wetted, 
with a fine hair pencil dipt in water, and the number of revolutions, made 
by the index, ’^^jfcserved. Care was taken to allow sufficient time for the 
water to have its utmost effect; and, in this manner, the hygrometer I have 
at present was found to make three and a half revolutions, betw^^cxtreme 
dryness and extreme moisture. 

As some fixed mode of division is necessary, to render observations, made 
by different persons, intelligible to others; I imagine the scale of this hygro- 
meter to be divided into 1000 equal parts, commencing at extreme dry- 
ness. 

The sensibility of this instrument is very great. The effluvia of a finger, 
applied about a quarter of an inch from the grass, causes the index imme- 
diately to shift eighteen divisions; and, on withdrawing the finger, it instantly 
returns to its former situation. Gently breathing on it, at the distance of 
about a foot, moves the index JiJty-six divisions. It is equally susceptible of 
the' moisture of the atmosphere; scarcely ever remaining steady, for any 
length of time, in variable weather. 

Such was the construction I at first employed ; but on applying it to use, 
so much difficulty occurred, in ascertaining the number of revolutions made 
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})\ the index, tliat I was induced to attempt to ‘^ive the whole a more con- 
venient form, and tt) a(laj)t to it a ^eal(‘, .such as mi^ht preclude the posbibi- 
lity ol'mibtake, and, at tlie same time, lea\e the fn/gro?iictcr in pobbcssion of 
its extent and sensibility. 

A IK' I) lip;. 1. lepresents a piece ot' wood, aljoiit foiiit((‘n inelies hmu;, 
tliiee inches biuad, aiul one inch, and t wo-tcaitlis thick, the npp(‘r pait 
is cut out, as in the (i'^nre, to ^\\c depili of two inelu's, leasiiiL;* the sides 
A and IJ, about tliree-teiit hs ot' an inch thick ; the wood, tlms piepaied, is 
inoi tieed into a sipiaie l:oai<l, u hu h sei \ es as it^ suj>poi I. 

!2. is an ivoiy wheel about an inch and t\vo-t(ntiis duinichi^ and 
two-tenths (/t* an inch broad at the lim. A semielieulai l;ioo\ c‘ is made in 
the eiK'umfeieiua., <d* soeli a depth, that the fZ/^z/z/e/e/* ot the wheel, talsc n at 
the bottom ol* the <;roo\ e, is one ineli. d'luoiioh tlu' axis, which piojicts 
on one side t'oui-tenths of an inch, a hole is made, the si/e ol a e<)mmoii 
sew mu' net'dle; and, on this, as a eentiC, th<* w Iks 1 should he eau hilly 
tumid ; fdi, on the tmth ot' the wheel, the aeeiiiacw and sensihdits' ot’ the 
instrument (diiell}' depend. I'lom the bottom of the l!;h;o\(‘, a small hole 
is made, oblnjiulv thiouL;h the side ol the wheel, to admit a t'uiethnad. 
All the supeitluous ivoiy sliould he turned awav, that the wdicel may b(‘ 
as liiilit as possible. 

I'ii^. k rej)iesents a piece of hi ass wire, two inclus lon^; on one end of 
wliieh a screw is made, an ineli and a lialf in leni^th; and, in the other, a 
noteli is cut, with a fine saw^, to the deptli of half an inch. 'J'his part is 


• III n)> first experiments 1 used awheel made of card paper, with an axis of wood, which an- 
iwcrtsl >erv well. 
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tapered off, so that tlie notch, which is irttended to hold the beard of grass, 
in the manner hereafter described, may be closed, by means of a small brass 
ring (a) which slides on the taper part of the wire. 

A little below the centres of the semicircles A and R, (fig. 1.) two liolcs 
are made, precisely in the same direction : one of these is intended to receive 
the screw fig. 3, and the other a gold pin, which is to project four-tenths of 
an inch beyond the inside of the part A. The ])in is made rather smaller 
than the hole in the axis of the ivory wheel, and is highly polished, in 
order that tlie motion of the wheel may be the less impeded by friction. 

Two fine threads, about fourteen inches long, are passed together through 
the hole in the groove of the wheel, and are prevented from returning, by 
a knot on the outside. To the ends of these threads, two weights are at- 
tached, exactly similar ^ and just heavy enough to keep the threads extended. 

One of the threads having been wound on its circumference, the wheel 
is to be placed on the pin, about the tenth of an inch from the side A, as in 
fig. 4 . Two glass tubes, of a sufficient bore to admit the free motion of the 
weights, are fixed in grooves, in such a manner, that each thread should 
fall exactly in the axis of the tube. The tubes are so long as nearly to touch 
the ivory wheel. 

The beard of the Oobeena hooloo being prepared, as for the circular hygro- 
meter, by cutting off that part which is useless, is inserted about the tenth of 
an inch, in the projecting end of the axis of the wheel, and confined by a 
small wooden pin, which is to be broken off close to the axis ; the other 
end is placed in the notch of the brass screw, before described, and secured 
by means of the sliding ring. 
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It is evident, that when the grass untwists, the wheel will turn on the 
gold pin; and the thread, which is wound about it, with the weight at- 
tached, will descend in the one glass tid}c; whilst, on the contrary, the 
weiglit on the opposite tube will ascend, and vice versa, 

"I'hc beard of tlic grass is now to be thoroughly wetted, witli a liair |)encil 
and water, and when the wheel is stationary, the weights are to be so ad- 
justed, by turning the brass screw, that the one shall be at the top, and the 
other at the bottom of the glass tubes, which points will mark extreme 
jymi stare. 

The instrument must then be exposed to the sun, or to some heat, not 
powerful enough to injure it, but siiflicient to obtain a considerable degree 
of dryness. The weights will now cliangc situations ; and, probably, on 
the first trial, will continue to move beyond the glass tubes. Should this 
happen, the beard of grass is to be shortened, by sliding back the ring, 
and advancing the brass screw, so as to include a longer portion in the 
notch. Other trials are to be made, and the length of the grass varied, till 
the extremes of dryness and moisture are within the limits of the glass 
cubes. 

As this instrument cannot conveniently be exposed to so high a tempera- 
ture, as is necessary to obtain extreme dryness ; this point may be ascer- 
tained by means of a standard circular hyfrrowetcr. The point of extreme 
moisture has been already determined; and in the circular hygrometer^ the 
number of revolutions, ^^c. between the extremes is known. The two hy- 
grometers arc to remain sometime together, that they may be in the same 
state with respect to moisture; marks are then made, where the weights rest 
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in the glass tubes, and the degrees shewn by the index of the standard hy- 
grometer noted. Lastly, the distance between these marks and extreme 
moisture, is to be divided into the same number of equal parts, as are nidi- 
eated by the standard hygrometer^ and the divisions continued to the num- 
ber denoting dryness. 1 fVI ^ 

If the wliolc of that part of the Oobeena hoolooy which possesses the hygros- 
copic property be used, the scale wdll comprize more than twenty-four inches, 
a length, wliich, thougli perhaps useful on particular occasions, will not be 
found convenient for general purposes. 

rrom an idea, that in a high state of moisture, the grass would not retain 
suhicient power to move the wheel equably, it was tliorouglily wetted, till 
it indicated extreme moisture, and, while in this state, the wheel was drawn 
round, by laying hold of one of the threads: on releasing it, it instantly 
regained its former situation, with considerable force. The same experiment 
was made, in various other states of moisture, and it was always found, tliat 
the weiglits returned immediately to the degree from which they had been 
remove<l. 

It would perliaps be an improvement, if a light wlicel, of brass, or any 
other metal, not liable to rust, were used instead of the ivory one ; the grass 
having been found, by experiment, to be capable of moving a wheel of lead. 
The axis of the wheel might be made very small, and supported on Ys, which 
probably would add mucli to the sensibility of the instrument. 

I have as yet had no opportunity of comparing this with any other hygro- 
meter; but it is simple in its construction, not easily disordered, and should 
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seem, from the extent of its scale, to be particularly adapted to experiments, 
in which small variations of moisture are to be obscrvetl. 

The Jit/gromcter has been hillierto an instrument, rather of curiosity than 
utility. But from most accounts that we have, it appears very probable, that 
this instrument has nu re to do with tlic phenomena of rc/mefion, than either 
the harometer OT thermonjcfcr. If then we could obtain a number of observa- 
tions of apparent altitudes, together with data from which to calculate the 
true, noting at the same time the /n/<(romvtcf\ barometer, and thermometer, 
perhaps some law might he discovered, which might enable ns to ascer- 
tain the quantity of the ctllct of moisture on refiaciion. It was with this 
view the hi/^rometcr above described was constructed; hut not having yet 
had an opportunity of obtaining the ic<|ui.site observations, it is to be 
hoped, they may be made, by those who arc in j)ossession of time and in- 
.struments, etjual to the undertaking. 
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An Essay on the Sacukd Islks in the IVest^ with other Emtys connected with 

that work, 

BY CAPTAIN r. M’lLFORD. 

ESSAY II. 

Anu-Ga'ngam, or the Gangetic ProvineeSj and more particularly of 

Magai/ua. 

HE kinijfdom of Afagadlia in Anu^Gdngam is tlie province of south 
Bahi)r, and is acknowledged to he tluis called, from the Magas^ who came 
from the Duipa of SdeUy and settled in that country, which was called be- 
fore Ocati) ; from M'hieh, its principal river, the Fulgo, is called Cacuthis by 
Ainu AN. Magadlia^ or Mdgadlia, is called Mold ah in the AyinAcberi*. 
The Chinese, according to Mr. DeGuignks, call it Mokiato, and Mokito^ 
and Kkmpit r says, that the Ja|)ancsc call tl)e country, in which S'a'cva 
was born, Magatta-kohJ] or country of Magafta, Arabian and Persian 
writers and travellers call it Mdbdd: for one of them, according to D’IIkr- 
BF.LOT, says, that the Emperors of India resided in that country. Mdbddy 
M()bed^ and Tabef, are, I conceive, derived from Afubdd, which, according 
to tlic learned IIydk, is a contraction from Mughbddy or the learned among 
the JMughs, or Magas ; ami the author of the Dabistan calls a certain sect of 
lirdhiuens^ it not the whole of them, Jlldhbdd, From Magad'ha they made 
also Maiet, and Muiet. These appear generally as two different countries ; 
but I believe, they are but oue. Thus Maiotta, one of the Comorro islands, 
is called by former European travellers Maiotte, and Magottc^ answering 
to Mated and Magad'ha. The same is mentioned in the Peutingerian 

^ Vol. 3d. p. Mi. In the original (JOC^ and probably should be read Magaia, 
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Tables, under the name of Elymaide; which appellation, being probably 
obtained through the information of Arabian travellers, and merchants, 
seems to be derived, either from the Arabic El-i-maied, the inhabit- 
ants of Makd; or from Almaied^ in the same manner that they say Ai- 
TIBET, Al-3ix. Former European travellers mention a country called 
Alcvat^ in the Eastern parts of India, and which can be no other than 
Aldbat : and instead of Modubte in Pliny, wc should, probably, read 
MobedcCy answering to the El-i-maied of Arabian travellers. On the 
borders of Elymaide^ towanl the N. E. are the Lymodi mountains, near 
which were elephants in great numbers. Ma gad ha \s South-Bahar: 

but, when its kings liad coiKpieicd, according to several Purddas, the 
wliole of the Gangetic Provinces, (which they considered afterwards, as 
their patrimonial demesnes ;) Magad'ha became synonymous with Anu^ 
Gangam^ or countries lying on the banks of the Ganges, Tlie Gangetic 
Provinces are called to this day, Anukhenk or Anonkhek in Tibet ; and 
Endcdc by the Tartars ; and they have extended this appellation to all 
India. 

In Ceylon^ according toCAPr. .Maiiony, and in Ava, according to Mil. 
Buchanan, the appellations of Pdliy or and Magadhi arc consi* 

dered as synonymous, at least, when applied to their sacred language; 
which I consider, from that circumstance, to be the old dialect of Ma- 
gadha: which is called also the kingdom of PoU by Chinese writers. 
In India this name for Magadha is unknown: but its origin may be 
traced through the Purdnas, Diodorus the Sicilian says, that Pd/i- 
putra was built by the Indian Hercules, whose name, according to Cicero, 
was Belus, and in Sanscrit Bala, or Balas, the brother of Crishna, 

more generally called Bala-Ra'ma and Bala-de'va. Baladeva built 

VoL. IX. F 
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three cities for lii^ sons, which he called after his own name, Bala-diva- 
pattan : but tliey were better known under the name of BMi-pura, and 
Mahd'BaU-puray pronounced Maoelivoram in the Deccan, One was on the 
Coast of Coromandel^ soutli of Madras; the second, in the inland country 
of Bedcr^ in tlie Peninsula ; and the third, on the banks of t\\t Ganges: this 
is acknowledged to be Rdja-griha^ or lidja-inahl^ the royal mansion, or city ; 
and which we must not confound with Raja-gfihay the royal abode of 
old Sand’ha. It is true, that according to some legends, current in the 
Deccan^ the ionwAcx oi Mahii^Bdli-puy'a^ was Bali the Daitya, an antedi- 
luvian: but other lejjends refer its foundation to Bala, the brother of 
Crishna: and the principal circumstances of these legends shew, that it 
is taken from the Purdnas ; and that it is the story of the wars of 
Crishna, and Bala, or Bala-uama with Ban a sura, who lived in the 
countries bordering upon the Ganges; and whose place of abode is still 
•hewn near Purneah: and about whom, many wonderful stories are re- 
lated by the inhabitants. This Bali is then the same with Bala, the 
brother of Crishna: and in Lexicons we find a certain Anoada, said to be 
called also Bali-putra in a derivative form, or the son of Bala, or Bali : 
but in the Puratuis he is said to be the son of Gada, also a brother of 
Crishna, to whom he gave the district of Ghdzipoor, the true name of 
which, is Gddi-puraj from Gada, The country of Canouge fell also to 
his lot : and from him that city is also denominated Gddipoor^ or Gada-pura, 
Vali was also the name of a chief of the monkies, and his son was equally 
called Anoada. Ban'a'sura built three cities, which Bala took, and de- 
stroyed; and then rebuilt, for his children, calling them after his own name 
Bdli-pura ; as Gada called his own place of abode Gddhpura. The children 
of Bala are not mentioned in the Purdnas^ and lie is never called Ba lt 
there: but it is admissible, particularly in composition. He is also called 
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Hai.a and Hali : and Sa'la-va'hava is more generally denoininatc<l 
SA'Li-VA'HA>rA. Palipotra, or Paliboihra, according to Diodorus tlic 
Sidiian, was built by the Indian Hercules; whose real name, ac- 
cording to Cicero, was Belus from Bala, or Balas. His son was 
better known under the name of Bali-putra ; as the founder of Patna^ 
under that of Pa'tali'-putra, or the son of the Goddess Pa'tali': 
Avcada, his sirname, was given to him from the country of Anga^ 
which had been allotted to him. Thus MagaiTha takes its name from 
the sage Maga, who settled there. These three cities were to be 
destroyed by water, and this is true of MahA-hM-vo*'ayn near Madras^ 
and of PalUpiitra on the Canges: the third is yet existing in the province 
of Beder in tlie Peninsula^ and its name is Bali-grihay or BAlipnra. It is 
more generally known under the name of Muzaffer-nAgar, It is not far 
from Cnndam-puray where king Biiishmaca resided, and was the father 
of Rucmani, Crisuxa’s legal wife. Cundana-pura is generally mistaken 
for BAli-grIha, on account of its vicinity ; and, of course, supposed to have 
been built by Bala ; and it is but lately tliat I have l)ecn able to rectify 
this mistake. The descendants of this Hercules, says Diodorus, did 
nothing, which deserved to be recorded : in this agreeing with the 
PaurAnics. The kingdom was restored to the posterity of old Sand’ha, 
who ruled there, for a long time, under the name of the Va'ruadrat’has 
or children of VrKhadrat’ha. 

These are not then the BaTi-putras, or PaTi-bothri kings, who 
sate on the throne of Magad'ha, in the time of Alexander, and his 
successors. Before the conclusion of the great war, the conquerors gave 
various districts to their friends. Duryod’hana gave the district, about 
Bhagulpoor, to bis friend Carna.^ CrYshna, long before, had given the 

F s 
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country, now called lihoja^Jmra, to his friend and relation Bho/a ; and 
Bala- Ram A placed liis family in the country about Raja-mahl: thesfc 
were of course Ba'lt-putras : but they could not be the Ba li-pu- 
tras, or Pa'm-bothri kings, in the time of Alexander, and his successors. 
We are informed, in tjie Bhagaoatay that king Maha-Nanda assumed 
the title of Bali, and Maha-bali : consequently his offspring, who ruled 
after him, for a long time, were Ba li-putra.s : the kingdom of Magad'ha 
M^as called the kingdom of BAliy PAliy and Poll: the dialect of that country 
is, as before observed, indifferently called Bdli, Pali, and Magad'hi in Ceyloji 
and the Burman Empire, according to Captain Mahony, Mu. Join- 
viLLE, and Mr. Buchanan. Tlie city, in which the Bali or Pali- 
PUTRAS resided, was of course denominated from them, Bali-putray or 
Phihputra ; and by the Greeks Pdli-bothray and, in the Peutmgerian 
Tables, Pdli-potra, Their patrimonial estate was called Pdliputra-jnan'dalam, 
the circle, or country of the Phli-putras. This simple and obvious deno- 
mination, was strangely disfigured by Ptolemy, who calls the city, Pclli- 
bothra of the Mandalas ; instead of saying that it was in the MandalUy or 
country of the PAUbothraSy or B()li-putras» 

Tradition says, that Maha'-bali built a country seat on the banks 
of the Soane; round which a small town was soon formed, and called 
MVha-ba'li-pura, (or Maxchtllypoor in Major Rennells Atlas). There 
I was looking, at first, for BAli-putrOy or Palibothra, Patm, or at least 
a town called CAsumA-puriy >vas built, according to the Brahman' da, by 
king Udasi, grand-father to Ma'ha-bali, about 450 B. C. It was 
then called CusumA-puri, or the flowery city, and PadmA-vati, or the 
city of the Lotos. Tradition says, that the old site of this city wUvS 
at PkulwAriy which, in the spoken diA^cts, signifies the same with Cu- 
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iumA-pur): but, the Ganges having altered its course, the city was gra- 
dually removed from Phutuari, to the present site of Patna; which 
was called also Patall-putra^ from the son of a form of Dk vj, with the 
title of Patali'-devi', or the thin Goddess. Her son was, in general, 
called Patali'-putra, and the town Patali'-pctua-puka. I have 
shewn, in my essay on the chronology of the Hindus, that this city is 
called Patale by Pliny. It was called Pattvali simply, at tlie time of 
the invasion of the Musulmans, as it appears from Feuishta’s transla- 
tion by Colonel Dow: and the inhabitants are considered tluie as rob- 
bers, and, of course, ranked with those of Bhojifoor and Kuttehr. The 
last district, formerly called CasterCy and now CutterCy is a Purgunahy 
a little to the west of Benares; and the inhabitants behave very well 
now : those of Bfiojcpoor are far from being radically cured of their evil 
propensities. When the Musulmans took possession of Patna, many of 
the most obstinate robbers witlnlrew to Deryapoor, according to tra- 
dition, and were very apt to commit depredations occasionally; at least 
formerly. 

It is said in the Bhagavata, tliat Maiia-Bali resided at Padtmhatl 
ox Patna: and one of his titles, \n x\\^i Purdna, is Majia-padma-Pati- 
Nanda, or Nanda the great Lord of the Lotos, Like Paha'su-ra'ma, 
he either destroyed, or drove out of his dominions, the remnant of the 
CsnLTTKis, or Military tribe, and placed Su'dras in their room. These 
were tlie Barons of the land, who often proved troublesome. Ra'ja 
Bulwaxt Sing, the predecessor of Chet Sing, did the same, in the 
district of Benares, with the Zemindars, who represented the Csiiettris, 
and even pretended to be really so; from an idea, that it was impossible 
to improve the revenues, arising^from the land-Ux, under their manage- 
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ment Maha'-padma, or Bali, was bom of a woman of the SMra 
tribe. According to Ptoi.emy, the country of the BAli-putras extended 
frofn the Soane, beyond Moorshedabad, as far as Rangamatty ; which he 
places ill their Mandalam, or country, under the name of Oreophonta, 
as I have shewn in my essay on the chronology of the Hindus ; in the 
west, he mentions Sambalaca, now an assemblage of small huts, on a 
sandy islet, opposite to Patna, called Sainbulpoor, and Sabelpoor in Major 
Rennells Atlas. 

II. The Nubian Geographer, with Renaudot’s two Musulman tra* 
vellers, place together the countries of Hay'Az (Orissa) Mthrage, and 
Mabed or Mliyed, TAfek or Tucha (now D/tdcA,) and Mouga, or the coun- 
try of the Magas, or Mugs, now Chittagong, Arracan, See, The country of 
MehrAge, says D’Hfrbelot, is placed, by some, in the Green Sea, or 
Gulf of Bengal; and by others, in the Chinese Seas : and the Gangetic pro- 
vinces, at least Bengal, were known under that name, even as late as the 

fifteenth century; for it is called MahurAjia, or Maarasda by Nicolo 

\ 

De Conti, who visited that country. There were two countries of that 
name, which are occasionally confounded together : the first, at the 
bottom of the Green Sea, included Bengal, and other countries on the 
banks of the Ganges. The second comprehended the Peninsula of iWiz- 
tacca, and some of the adjacent islands, in the Seas of China, In these 
countries the Emperors and Kings always assumed the title of Ma- 
ha'-ra'ja, even to this day. Their country, in general, was called 
Zapage or Zdb/ija, which is a corruption from J(Mt, or JAbA, as it was 
called in the west ; and was also the name of SumAtrA, according to 
Ptolemy, who calls it JAbA-diu, and to Marco Paulo. In the 
peninsula of Malacca was the famous emporium of ZAba: Zaboja, in 
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Sanscrit, would signify those Zaba, The Kmpire of Z^ibaje was tlius 
called, probably from its metropolis Zdbd, as well as the piincipul 
islands near it, Zdbd was a famous emporium, even as early as the time of 
Ptol£my. It remained so till the time of the two Musulinan travel- 
lers of Rexaudot, and probably much longer. It is now called Ji/itu- 
Sdboi\ upon the river JohorCj which is as lajge as the Euphrates-^ ac- 
cording to these two travellers ; who add, that the town of Cdiabary on 
the coast of Coromandd^ and ten days to the south of ^Indnis^ lK‘longed 
to the Maha'ha JA of The wars of tliis Maiia uaja', with the 

King of dl-Comr^ or countries near Cape Comorin^ are mentioned by the 
two Musulman travellers, in the ninth century ; and, it seems, tltat, at 
that time, the Mala yan Empire was in its greatest splendor. About 
two hundred years ago, the Maharaja* of jBez/gvi/ sent a powerful (leet to 
the Maldivian islands. The King was killed in the engagement, and the 
Mahauaja’s fleet returned in triumph to Bengal^ according to Dela- 
va ls account. Tradition says, that the King of Lanca, which implies, 
either the country of the Mahaua'ja, of Zdpdgc^ or Ceylon^ hut more 
probably the first, invaded the country of witli a powerful fleet; 
and sailed up the Cianges, far as Rangdmatty^ then called Cusiwuhpuriy 
and a co^isidcrable place, where the King, or Maiia'iia ja', often resided. 
The invaders plundered the country, and destroyed tlic city. This hap- 
pene<l long before the invasion of Bengal hy the Musulmans, and seems 
to coincide with the time of tlie invasion of tlie Peninsula by the 
M aiia'ra'ja' of Zdpdge. Tins information was procured, at my re- 
quest, hy the late Lieutenant Hoare, who was remarkably fond of 
inquiries of that sort; and to whom I am indebted for several curioui 
historical anecdotes, and other particulars, relating to the geography of 
tlic Gangetic Provinces. It seems that there was little intercourse, 
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probably none, between India and C/iim in former times. The first 
notice we have of such an intercourse, is, that an Emperor of C/iina, 
called VouTi, sent his General Tchang-kiao, with a retinue of a 
hundred men, to visit the western countries, such as Khorassan and 
Meru-al‘7i6hAr. There he procured some information about Persia ; and 
seeing rich articles of trade from /wrfw, his curiosity prompted him to 
visit also that country. He began his travels 126 B. C, and returned 
to China in 1 15. That there was a constant commercial intercourse 
between China and India^ and even Ceylon^ about the beginning of the 
Christian Era, is attested by Pliny *. The same passage establishes 
also a regular intercourse between the Roman merchants and China^ at 
that early period. Tins singular passage I shall insert here, as corrected 
by Salmasius : for Pliny’s style is often obscure, from his fondness for 
quaint words and expressions. A certain King of Ceylon sent once four 
ambassadors to the Emperor Claudius; and the chief of this embassy, 
was called Rachias, who being interrogated, whether he knew the 
SereSy or Chinese, answered Ultra monies Emodos Seras qtwque ab ipsis 
aspici, notos etiam commercio. Patron Rachi.^: commeasse td : advenis sibi 
Seras occursare'' Then Pliny says, Ccetera eadem qnqs fwstri negotiatores : 
Jliminis ulteriore lipd merces positas juxta venalia tolli ab his, si placeat 
pennutatio.'" This I shall take the liberty to paraphrase in the following 
manner, Rachias answered, that the Seres lived beyond the Hainiada, 
or Snouy mountains, with regard to Ceylon: that the Seres were 
often seen, or visited, by his countrymen ; and were well known to 
them, through a commercial intercourse. That his father had been 
there, and whenever caravans from Ceylon (and India I should sup- 


Pliny, lib. 60, c. 220. 
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pose) went there, tlic Sires came part of the way to meet them in a 
friendly mannei; ; which, it seems, was not the case with the caravans 
from the west, consisting of Roman merchants. Then Plinv adds; as 
for the rest, and tlie manner of disposing of the goods, tlie Seres behave 
to them as they do to our merchants. Rachia is derived from tlic Sanscrit 
Raesha^ pronounced Rdcha in the spoken dialects; and Rdc/ii/a^ or 
Richia is a derivative from. It is ii)c name, or rather the title, of one 
of the heroes of the Purdnas. Another derivative form is RACsitiTA, and 
is the name of a priest of Buddha in Ceylon^ mentioned in the sixth vol. of 
the Asiatic Researches*; where, according to the idiom of the spoken 
dialects, he is called RAc'niTA-BUDD’uA : and f snp[K)se, that neither 
Raesha^ nor Raeshita^ can he properly used, but in composition. Yauchas, 
the name oi ^ Brahmen, mentioned in the life of Apollonius, is probably 
a corruption from Rdchyas. Tlie Emperor Claudius began his reign 
in the 44th year of the Christian Era ; and t)ic predilection of tlie Chinese 
for the people of India, and Ceylon, was very natural. Thus wc sec that 
the people of that island traded to China, at the very beginning of our 
Era, and by land. There can be no doubt, tliat they went first by sea 
to the country of Magad'ha, or the Gawgeric provinces ; where their legis- 
lator Budd’ha was born, and his religion flourished in the utmost splen- 
dor. There they joined in a body with the caravans of that country, and 
went ioChim, through what Ptolesiv, and the author of the Periplus, call 
the great route from Palibothra to China, It was in conseiiucnce of this com- 
mercial intercourse, tliat the religion of Buddha was introduced into 
that vast empire, in the year 65 A. C. and from that Era we may date 
the constant and regular intercourse between Magadha and China; till 
the extirpation of tlie religion of Budd’ha, and the invasion of the 
Musulmans. 

* p. 450. 
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The account given by the son of Rachias, has nothing very extraor- 
dinary in it, wlien the whole is considered in a proper light; and it 
shews the carelessness of the Greeks and Romans, in inquiries of that na- 
ture. The regard the Hindus have for the seven Rishis, or the seven 
stars of the great Bear, and which they saw so much above the Horizon, 
made them often look up to them, as well as to the Pleiades. From this 
circumstance, the Ronums foolishly conceived they never saw them be- 
fore. They also often mentioned the star Canopus, for which the Hindus 
entertain the highest respect. The ambassadors of Ceylon were surprised, 
to see the Romans consider the East and West, as the right and left of the 
world ; and declared it was otherwise in their own country ; and that the 
sun did not rise in the left, nor set in the right, according to their mode 
of reckoning. For the Hindus say, that the East is before, and the West 
behind; and the shadow of bodies must have been affected in the same 
manner. With respect to the moon’s course, there is the bright half, 
and the dark half; which, in India, constitutes what is called the day and 
night of tlic Pitris. The day is reckoned, from the first quarter to the 
last ; and this is called tlie bright half, or the day of the Pitris ; the dark 
half is from the last to the first quarter of the next moon ; and this con- 
stitutes their niglit. When Pliny says, that, in their country, the moon 
was seen only from the 8th to the l6th, he was mistaken; he should 
have said, that the bright half, or day of the PiMs, began on the eighth 
day, and lasted sixteen days, including the eighth: and then began the 
dark half, or night of the PiMs; and, from these expressions misunder- 
stood, the Romans concluded that the moon was not to be seen, in their 
country, during the dark half. 

III. According to Mil Deguignes, the king of Tientso, or India, sent 
men by sea to China, carrying presents to the Emperor, in the years 1J9 
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and l6l. The Chinese call India Shinto, and Sind, and Hind: 
tliey call it also Ticnt^v, and divide it into five parts : middle Ticntso^ 
with North, South, East, and West Tientso, Mr. Degiugnes says, they 
called India Mokiato, and Polomticnkout, or country of Pohnuu'n ; Makiato^ 
the Magatta of the Japanese^ is Magad'ha, incUiding all the Gangctic ])ic)- 
viiices; and it was called Polomuen^ from the famous Emperor Pu li- 
man, or Poloma'n, called by Dlguiones, Iloulomkn and Hv/6micnto. 
The Chinese gave the name of Alagadyia to all India; because their 
knowledge of that countiy, and their intercourse, was for a long time 
coiifmed to Magadluiy which is also called Anu-Gangam ; distorted, by those 
of Tibet, into Anonkhenk, and An/ikdk by the Tartars, who have no other 
name for India. Thus, in the Empire of the liurmahs, they call India 
Calingdhdrit, from Caimga, or the Peninsula of India, with M’hicli tliey are 
better accjuainted: hdrit in their language, and harita in Sansciit, sig- 
nifies country ; and the whole compound the country of Culinga, The 
metropolis of India was situated on the banks of the Kcngkia, or llengho, 
the Ganges, This river, says the same author, they call also Kiapiii, be- 
cause, I suppose, it enters India through the pass of Capila, called, in the 
life of Timur, KupelL 

The name of the Metropolis was Chapoholo-ching, Kiusomopoulo-ehing, 
PotoiHsching, answering to Pat ah, Cusumd-puri, the well known names of 
Patm, Chapoholo answers to Samalla, or Sambala, now Suinbulpoor, written 
also Sabebpoor, and close to Patna : and is obviously meant for that city, i>y 
the Chinese, as well as by Piollmy. 

Another Chinese name for it, is Cutukihpoulo, whicli I must give up, 
unable to reduce it to its original Sanscrit, or Hindu standard. 

G 2 
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In the year 408, Yuegnai king of Kiapili, that is to say, of the CQun« 
tries bordering on the river Kiapili^ or Ganges^ sent ambassadors to 
China. He was a follower of Budd’ha, and liis Hindu name was pro- 
bably Yajn'a. 

In the year 478, the king of the country of Poll sent also embassa- 
dors to China, The kingdom of Poli is that of Magad'ha ; for Magad'hOy 
and Pdliy or Bdliy are considered as synonymous, by the people of Ceylon, 
Siam, and the Burrnahs. 

In the year 641, the Indian king of the countries, belonging now to 
4he Great Mogul, and included in the Mokiato ov Empire, says 

Deouignes, sent embassadors to China, The following year, the 
Emperor of China sent embassadors to him. Ilis name was Houlo- 
MiEN, PuLiMA'y or Loma, and he was greatly surprised at it. There 
the Chinese learned, that the Hindus called their country Moho-chintan, for 
Mahd-china-sihdn: in the Peninsula this word is pronounced Macdchina. 

In the year 647) the Emperor of Mokiato, or Maga^ha sent again 
embassadors to China, as well as the king of Nipolou or Nepdl, In 
the following year, Taitsong sent an embassy to the king of Mokiio, 
or MagaiXha. In the mean time, Houlomien died, and the whole coun- 
try was thrown into confusion : he was a great warrior, and reduced all 
India, in the year 621, under his yoke. The name of his family was 
Kielitie'; which, for a long time, had been in possession of the throne. 
Pulima'n was the last of the kings of the royal family of And'hra. 
This family is considered, in India, as a spurious branch ; which circum- 
stance is fully implied, by the appellation of Caulatkya in SamCrity or 
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tlie offspring of tlie unfaitliful woman, and from Caulat'fya is probably 
derived the KtELiTiE' of tlie Chinese. There is a Dvnasty of Caulat'iyas 
barely mentioned by the PaurMics ; and they are probably tlie same with 
the And’hra-ja’ticas, and the Kielitie of tlie C/»’«t’se Historians. 

Ihe Andhua kings, on the banks of the Gtinges, were famous all 
over India, and in the west; for the Anii’hra tribe, or family, is 
placed to the north of the Ganges, by the compiler of the Peutin- 
gerian tables, under the name of Andri-Indi, or Indians of the Anii’iiua 
family or tribe. After Pui.ima'n, the Avo’iinA lihrityas, according to the 
P«r«K'a.5, or the servants of the An d’hr A kings, usurped the government j 
and the Chinese historians take particular notice of this circumstance. 

It is declared, in several PitrAnas, that Maha-na\da, and his suc- 
cessors resided at Padmdvatl, or Cusumdpuri, by which Palna is under- 
stood. But these are only epithets, and not the real name of a city ; 
and always given by poets to favourite towns. Thus liurdwan was called 
Cusumdpuri; and Rangdnmtti, near Moorshedabad, likewise, as well as 
the town of Ilustinapoor. It is remarkable, that of the cities in India, 
once famous in the writings of the Greeks and Romans, few now are 
known under these names in India, Ihiis Taxii.a is a name unknown in 
India; and it was only after perusing the Pur an as for many years, that I 
found it barely mentioned in one or two of them. It is the case with 
Taoara', the name of which is only found in a grant, some years ago 
discovered at Bombay. 


The kings of Mugaiha certainly resided very often at Patna, and 
latterly they forsook intirely BdUputra, probably owing to the vicinity 
of Gaur, the Rdjdhs of wliicb, when powerful, could not but prove 
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to some place much nearer. Randamar-cotta is obviously the name of 
a city; but, from Ptolemy's context, it was also the name of an ex- 
tensive country, the capital of which is called Nardos, perhaps from 
Aniruddha, or from Ninda : for there are, in India^ places called 
Anurodgur^ and Niredcotc. Nardos, or KardiJn, is perhaps a corruption 
only from Radhan, tlie old name of Amarpuri, according to Col. Symes. 
As the Spike-nard does not grow in tlie countries to the east of the 
Burrampooter, according to Mr. Buchanan's information, no alteration is 
to be made in this passage from Ptolemy. 

From the metropolis of China, says Ptolemy, there was a road lead- 
ing to Cattigara, in the same country of Cambodia, in a S. W. direction. 

The royal road, from the banks of the Indus to Palibotbra, may 
be easily made out from Pliny's account, and from the Peutingerian 
tables. According to Dionysius Pehiegetes, it was called also the 
Nyssmn road, because it led from Palibothra to the famous city of Nysa. 
It had been traced out with particular care, and at the end of every 
Indian itinerary measure there M\as a small column erected. Megas- 
TiiENEs docs not giv e tlie name of this Indian measure, but says that it con- 
sisted of ten stades. This, of course, could be no other than the astrono- 
mical, or Panj/ibi coss ; one of which is equal to 1. 23 British mile. 

Pliny's account of this royal road is, at first sight, most extravagant, 
and, of course, inadmissible But on considering the whole with due 
attention, wc shall immediately perceive, that in the original, from which 
it was extracted, it consisted of two distinct accounts or reckonings : the 
first was, that of the intermediate distances between every stage ; and 
the second contained the aggregate sum of these distances for every 
stage. Pliny, whose inaccuracy .is notorious, selected out of them only 
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a few distances and stages, here and there; and I have presumed to 
present the whole, arranged in the following manner 

From tlic Im/us and PeticoUiit, . . . Rom. Mil. 


To Ta.rila, - - . . - , 

IlydaspeSy 

60 

omitted 

120 

Aceshm, 

ditto 

omitted 

Hydrmtes^ - - - . . 

ditto 

ditto 

Ilyphasis^ 

49 

390 

lliere ended Alexander’s conqii'csts, 

- 


and a new reckoning begins 

. 


Hcsulrifs, 

Jormnes, 

168 

- 168 

omitted 

Some add 5 miles, 

•* « 


Ganges, 

113 

ditto 

Rodapha, 

119 

325 

Calinipa.ra, - ^ - 

i6r 

500 

Some say, - . <265 

Conflux of the Jotmnes with the Ganges, 

omitted 

625 

They generally add 1 3 miles (638) - 

- •> 

. 

Palibothra, - . . . ^ ^ 

425 

omitted 


Here wc have, first, 390 miles, from the Indm to the end of the con- 
quests of Ai.EXANnER; and thence 638 miles to the conflux of the 
Jumna with the Ganges; making in all 1028 miles, for the distance from 
the Indus to Allahabad. These distances were given in the original in 
stadia, which Pliny reduced into miles, at the rate of eight to one mile; 

and, by turning again his miles into stadia, we may easily find out the 
VoL. IX. 


II 
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original numbers. Thus, his 1028 miles give 8224 stadia, at the rate of 
eight to one mile. Again, these 8224 stadia, divided by ten, give 822. 4 
CAy, or- 205.6' y6janas, equal to 1012 British miles; and Major Rennell, 
after a lal)orious and learned investigation, finds 1080 miles between the 
Indus and Allahabad, through Delhi. But the royal road, according to 
Pliny, from the context, and more positively, according to the Peu- 
tingerian tables, passed through Hastinapur; which gives an increase, be- 
tween the Indus and Allahabad, of ten miles nearly, making in all 1040 miles. 

Megasthenes gives twenty thousand stadia, for the distance from the 
Indus to Palibothra: some read only ten thousand. Both numbers arc 
obviously wrong; and Stuabo tells us, that some, as Patrocles, reck- 
oned only 12000; and this was the true reading in Megasthenes’ itine- 
rary. These 12000 stadia are equal to 1476 British miles. Now, the 
distance from Allahabad to Sdncri-guli, commonly called Sdcri-gnU, or 
the narrow pass, and answering, 1 should suppose, with regard to its dis- 
tance from Allahabad to the western gate of Palibothra, several miles to 
the north, is 439 miles; which, added to 1040, give 1479 miles for the 
whole distance, from the Indus to Paliboih'a. The numbers, in Pliny, 
give only 11624 stadia, instead of 12000; and there is a deficiency of 
376 stadia, or 46 B. miles ; part of which must be added to 425, the dis- 
tance from Allahabad to Palibothra, and the rest to the first sum of 390 
miles in Pliny, which is certainly too short: and instead of CCCXC, in 
the text, I should propose to read CCCCX, or 410. Such transpositions 
of numeral letters are not uncommon in Pliny's text. This was the ex- 
tent, says that author, of Alexander’s conquests, from the Indus to- 
wards the cast. We must not suppose that they extended no further than 
the Ilifphasis, which he crossed; for Phegelas, or Phegeus, was king 
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of the country beyond the Beyah^ and as far at least as the SetUj^ if not 
as far as SerhincL He submitted to Alexandku with a good grace, and was 
graciously received by him. Pheoelas was probably the name of the city 
he lived in, wliich is called to this day Pag-xvArdh, or Pag-xvdld, Phag- 
ward, and Phag-wdld, between the Beyah and Sctlej. Ser-himl is neither a 
Sanscrit wov Hindu denomination; hut it is an Indo-Scythkn compound, and 
signifies the limits or borders of Hind, The Cathrei^ or C'hhtdrSy were a 
Scythian tribe, as we may safely conclude from their features and manners 
in tlie time of Alexandeh, and even to the present day. The word Scr^ 
or Scrch, is used in that sense in Bidueshan^ and the adjacent countries : 
and Scr-hind was probably the limit of the conquests of Alexander, though 
he never was there himself, as well as of the Persian dominions in India; that 
part of which was called HodUy according to the book of Esther: and that 
it was once so called, is attested by the natives to this day, who say that it 
was fnmcrly called Ilud, 

As I intend to write expressly on the marches of Alexander through 
India, (having all the materials ready for that purpose,) I shall now content 
myself with exhibiting an attempt toward the correction of the various 
accounts of this famous Royal, or Nyssoean road, from Pliny, the Peutin^ 
gerian tables, Ptolemy, and the anonymous geographer of Ra^venna, 

from tlie ferry of Tor-Boilch, or Tor-Bcilam, (or the black Beilam,) on 
the Indus, to the westward of Pcucoiais, (now Pucauti, or Bir-wdld, called 
Pirhola, in the maps, and Parhc in the Peutingerian tables,) IoTaxila, 
on tlie river Suvarna, (now the Sone, the Soamus for Soajius of Arrian). It 
is called \nSamcrit, Taeshila ; and its true name \% Tacsha-Sydla, 
ing to the natives, who call themselves Sydlas, Its ruins extend over the 

II 2 
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villages, called Rubbaut and Pekkek in Majoe Rennell's map of the 
countries between Delhi and Candahir, The royal residence is pointed out 
by the natives, at a small village near the river, and is called Hyala to this 
day; and is a little to the north of Ruibaut. Tac-Sy&la having been ruined 
at an early period l)y tlie Musulmans, it was rebuilt afterwards under the 
name of Turruk^pehri ; and a Perganah of that name is mentioned in the 
AyifirAcberi, But this last has met with the same fate as the former. 

Thence to Rotas or Ruytas, called Rlwdoes by Nonnus, in his Dionysiacs^ 
who says it was a strong place. It is called Rages^ for RateSy in the Peutinr 
gerian tables, and in the Pura'nas its name is HridUy and that of its inha- 
bitants Hfidan. 

According to the Peutingerian tables, we have another route, which ought 
to join here. It comes from Arniy AornoSy ox Altock, and got% to Pileiam, 
(which appears to be transposed; ox Ec-Bolbmy from Ac-Beila, or Ac-Beilamy 
or the white Bellamy sands or shores, and now called Uazru,) 

Tlience to the ferry over the Jailam or Bfhaty and Alexandi'ia-Bucephalos, 
near which is a famous peak, called the mountain of the elephant, by Plu- 
tauch’*. Its present name is Baly Bily or Pily which, in Persian, signify 
an elephant. It is famous all over the western parts of India for its lioli- 
ness, and its being the abode of numerous penitents; the chief of whom, as 
well as the deity of the place, is called Bal-Na'th or Bil-Nath. It is 
generally called Bal-NaVh-Thileh, or the mountain of the LordBA'L; 
another name for it is Joghion-dbtibbiy or the tower of the Joghis. 


• Plttt, de ftum, 
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Thence to tlie Accsim or Ckandra-bh&ga, and the town of Spatura of the 
Pmtingerian tables, called Simtura by the anonymous geographer, and pro- 
bably the same with Sadkora. There apj)ears to be a transposition in the 
numbers expressing the distances. 

Thence to the Hijdraotes, or FUm, (the Irtrvati of the Pvrdn'as,) and 
the city of Laboca or Lobaw, mentioned by Ptolemv, and which is tlie 
present Lahore. Its true and original name is Lavaca or Labaca, from Lava 
or Laij.v, the son of Rama; and its present name is derived from Lava- 
u'dra, the place of Lava or Laua. Its distance from Sangald in PTOi.BM>y, 
with its name, have induced me to suppose that it is tlte same with 
Lahore, which is 53 miles to the east of the extensive ruins of Satigala, 
so called to this day ; and the tiue pronunciation is Sangald, not SangAlA. 
There are two places in Ptoi.emy, one called Laboca, and tljc other 
Labocla, which I take to be the same place, tlie true name of whidi is 
Labaca; for the other is not conformable to the idiom of any of tltc dialects 
in India. 

Thence to the Hypfmis, and afterwards to the Zadadrus, (the S'atbdara 
ox fsatadru of the Purdnas, or with 100 bellies or channels;) and to the 
town of Tahora, in the Peutingerian tables (now called, with a slight altera- 
tion, Tehaura, and in the Purdriat, Tihotra and Trigarta ; there Semi- 
ram is, or Saui'devi', was born). 

Thence to Ketrora, in the same tables, for CthutriwdrA, or C'hetrFwAri, 
the metropolis of a powerful tribe of Cshetris or C'hetris, who lived in a 
beautiful and woody country. The famous Lacki Jungle, or forest, is 
what now remains of these cliarmiug woods and groves. They are called 
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Cetri-boni by Plinv, with the epithet of Sylvestresy or living in forests ; 
and Cshatrivanciy in Sanscrit ^ and C^hetri-bAny in the spoken dialects, signify 
the forest of the Cshetris: C'hetriwaray or Cetroray is now Thanehsar ; in 
former times, the metropolis of these Cshairis, 

Thence to the Jumna at Cunjpoora, and to the Ganges at Hustinaponr, 
or Hastina nagarUy called in the West, and in the Ayin-acberiy IVustnanVy 
for Hastin-nora, It is the Bacinora of the Peutingcrian tables, the Bac- 
triana of the anonymous geographer, and the Storna of Ptolemy. In the 
Greek original it was written BACTINOPA, Bastinoray altered afterwards 
into BACINOPA, and BACTPIANA, Basinoray and Bastriana; and the 
latter was mistaken for Bactriana. Indeed the Greeks couUl hardly 
write WustnorCy or IVustinorey otherwise, than OYACTINOPA, or BACTI- 
NOPA, Ouastinoray JVastinoray or Bastimra: they chose the latter. Has- 
tina-nagaray commonly called Ilustind-poory is about twenty miles S. W. 
of Ddrindgur, on a branch of the Ganges, formerly the bed of that river. 
There remains only a small place of worship ; and the extensive site of that 
ancient city is entirely covered with large ant-hills; which have induced 
the inhabitants of the adjacent country to suppose, that it had been over- 
turned, or destroyed, by the Termites, In the Peutingcrian tables we arc 
presented with a route, leading, from Hustindpoory into Tibet: the first 
stage of which is Arate, called lleorta by Ptolemy, but transposed by 
him. It is Ilaruhvary of Hardicahy as it is corruptly pronounced by many : 
and in Arate and lieortUy we can retrace the original name Hartoa, or 
JIarduah, The second stage is Pliarca, called Paraca by Philostratcs, 
in his life of Apollonius; and placed by him in the mountains, to the 
north of the Ganges, Its present name is Prdghy often pronounced Pardghy 
generally with the epithet of DivOy or Deo, Deo Prdghy or the divine Prdgh, 
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It is in tlie country of Sri-nagar, on the banks of the Ganges, and Is a 
famous place of worship. 

On the road from Hustinapoor to Allahabad, Plinv places the town of 
Rodapha, called Rapphe by Pioi.emy. Its present name is Hurdmoah, or 
IluldoiCali ; for both are C(jnally in use. 

'I'hc next st.agc, according to Pmny, is Calinipaxa, the true name of 
which was Calini-basa, implying its being situated on tlie Cdlin), a river 
which retains its ancient name to this day; but tlie town is now unknown. 

The next stage is Allahabad, called tlie town of Ganges, (or Gangapoor,) 
by AaiEMinoKus. All the intermediate tlistances, in Pliny, are erroneous, 
ami inadmissible : thus he tells us, that from Rodapha, to Calinipa^va, there 
are IbH miles: but according to others 265 ; whilst some reckon 500. The 
•listance, assigned by him, between the Sutluj and Jumna, amounts to 336 
miles, which is a most gross mistake. The half, or 168 miles, reckoning 
from I'ahoru to Citnjpoora, is pretty near the truth. 

From Allahabad to Palibothra, the road, it seems, did lie along the 
southern bank of the Ganges: and in Ptolemy we find the following 
places. From Allahabad to the river Tuso, now the Tonse: and, eighteen 
miles from its conflux with the Ganges, in a S. W. direction, he places a 
town called Adisdara, probably the same with Attersar, or Attersarour in 
the same place; and, about one mile and half to the north of the Tonse. 
Thence to Cindia, now Caimtec, on the banks of the Ganges, and almost 
opposite to Goopygunge. But this place is out of the direct road : though 
It might not have been so formerly, on account of the continual encroach- 
nicnts and sliiftings of the Ganges, 
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The next is Sagala, now Mirznpoor, and connected with another called 
Sigala, or rather Sagala, now Monghir. The present Sanscrit name of the 
former is nnd'hy/ro&sini, from the Goddess of that name, who is worshipped 
there, anti who resides in the VtntThya, or Bind mountains, as implied by 
her name. The common title of this tremendous deity, is Bhadra-ca li', 
or the beautiful Cali'; though she by no means deserves that epithet. 
This place is supposed to communicate with the other Sagala or Monghir, 
through subterraneous passages, opened by lightning; which sunk under 
ground at Vind’hyd-vhini, and re-appeared at Monghir, at a place dedicated 
also to the same Dfrol, though little frequented. This accounts for these 
two places having the same name in Ptolemy ; though these names are 
now entirely unknown to i\\t Hindus, But Bhadra-Ca'li', and Su-Cali 
are perfectly synonymous : the latter, however, is seldom used as an epithet 
of that deity, except when persons, either male, or female, are denominated 
after her; then they never use Bmadba- Cali', but they say Su-Cali. 
Mirzapoor is sometimes called St'Mtn, or place of Bhadra-Ca'li , which 
appellation is distorteil into Patrigally, in the voluminous treatise of the 
religious ceremonies of different nations. 

The other Sagala, or Monghir, is called Mudgala in Sanscrit, as I am 
told, in a derivative form from Mudga, its name in the imperial grant 
found there : for Mudga-giri signifies the hill of Mudga. In the Deccan, 
Ptolemy mentions two places, nearly at the same distance from each 
other, one called Petirgala, and the other Modogulla. Madighir, or rather 
Modu^gir, is a very common name for places in the Peninsula, and 
also in other parts of India; as Madugar, near Jaypoor ; Matgar, 
gear Cotta, SiC. The first part of this compound is found, in compo- 
sition, with pura city, giri hill, griha fort, vana, or bdn forest, &c. thus 
we have Modti-pura, Modugiri, Modu~ghir, Modu-tana, or Modu-ban, &c. 
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That Monghir was called Mudga-giri, Mudgala, and Sagala, js certain 
and that Mirzapoor was denominated equally, Bhadua-Ca'i/i or Petrh- 
galltf, and ISagala, is equally so; like the two places in t\\t Deccan, called 
Pelir-gala, and ModoguUa, by Ptolkmy. In all the names of places, 
in which the word Modu is introduced, this word is uniformly interpreted 
pleasing, charming, from the Sanscrit Moda: thus Modu-b&n signifies the 
beautiful grove : Modwa, the name of several rivers, implies their being 
delightful. '\\\\i% Moda-giri, ot lilodu-gir, in the spoken dialects, signifies 
the beautiful hill; Modu-gali, the beautiful pass; thus Sancri-gali, now 
SacriguUey, implies the narrow pass. The, word gali is not Sanscrit; 
hut Sancri is derived from Sancirna: and innumerable instances might 
be produced, of compound names of places, and even of men, in which 
one word is Sanscrit, and the other borrowed from the spoken dialects. 
In this case Modu-gali, Bhadra-gali, and Su-gaU, imply equally the 
beautiful pass, between a projection of the hills and the Ganges. Se- 
veral places in India are denominated Su-golley, Sugouley, and Sucoutey, 
fiom their being situated near a pass, either through mountains, or 
almost impervious woods. Pliny seems to suppose, that the Royal, or 
\yss(can road passed through Pacli, or Peucolais ; but this is highly im- 
probable. It went directly through the ferry of Aornos or Attock-Be- 
narcs, to Nysa. Aornos, or Avemus, is probably derived from the San- 
scrit Varanasa, pronounced Benares in the spoken dialects. Father Mon- 
SEKRAT, who accompanied the Emperor Acbar, in his expedition to 
Cabal, s^ys, that that Emperor paid the greatest attention to the mea- 
surement of the roads, during his march; and that, instead of a common 
rope, he substituted Bamboos, joined together by iron links. He then 
says, tliat there were twenty-six and one fourth, of these Cos, to one 

egree; each Cos consisted, of course, of 13911. 77 feet, or 4637. 26 yards. 

VoL. IX. 
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V. From China, says Ptolemv, there were two roads ; one leadinfif 
to Bactra; and the other to Palibothra. The author of the Peripltu has 
strangely disfigured this passage, or a similar one, from some other au- 
thor. He says, that wool (I suppose some particular kind of it), and 
silk, were brought by land from China to Baroche, through Bactra, or 
Balkh; and then, down the Gawgfef, to Limyrica. He certainly meant, 
that the goods were sent, part to the west, through Balkh, and part to 
Palibothra ; and from the latter they were carried down the Ganges, and 
by sea, to Limyrica: this was, I suppose, the original meaning. 
The country of Limyrica is that of Muru, in the peninsula; called 
also, though improperly, d/ara, Mtir, and Muri ; which, in a derivative 
form, becomes Muruca and Murica; from which, Arabian travellers 
made Almurica, and the Greeks Li-myrica. In Sanscrit, but more 
particularly in the siioken dialects, the derivative is often used for the 
primitive form. Thus they say, Bengala for Benga : and for Lar, they 
said Larica, a district in GurjarAt. With regard to this track, from Ma- 
giid’ha, and Palibothra, to China, the Peutmgerian tables afford us con- 
siderable light. From the Palitce, the Balitce, and Cabolitce of Ptolemy, 
how Cabul, there was a road, leading through the mouhtaihs, north of 
the Punjab, and meeting another road from Tahora, in the same coun- 
try, (still retaining the same name,) at a place called Aris, in the moun- 
tains to the north of Hari-dwAr. These two roads are frequented to 
this day ; and they meet at a place called Khama-lang, a little beyond 
what is called the Epes of Mansarorar ; tvhlch are three small lakes, 
knd to the South of Bindu-Saracara, or LattcA lake. This information I 
received from several natives, who had travelled that 'way. The road 
tlieln goes to Aspitcora, or Aspdraca, a place in Tibet, mentioned by pTOtt- 
mV : there it met with another, from the Oangetk provinces ; and passing 
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through Parth^na, pi;ohably now Kerten, or KeUen, with the epithet 
of Ponjuliiig, from which is probably derived the Palana of PT91.EMY. 
Tills road, in the tables, ends at Magaris, corruptly for Thogaris, or 
Thogara, inPiotEMv; and now TbnArer, near Zassa, on the river Calchav, 
(called, in tlve Peutingenttu tables, Calindus). The mountains to the 
north, are called by Ptoeemv, Thaguri, i^nd the inhabitants of the 
country, ItagurL These famous mountains , still preserve their ancient 
name, being called Tingri to this <lay. The vopd, from the Gangetic 
provinces, is repiesented as coming from a place called Carsania, near the 
Ganges; and probably the Cartas'via of Pro levy, npw called 
near Burdwan. Jdetween this, and Asp^cora in Tibet, the .tables place a 
town called ikobaru, which strange and uncommon name is stijl pre- 
served in that of Cueshabaru, (in the maps, Coesabary,) near Jarbarry, 
to the north of Dimgepoor. Cueshabaru is the epithet of a giant, living in 
the mountains to the north of India, llis real name was St'hulo'daha, 
and, from his insatiable and ravenous voracity, lie is surnamed Cucshdbdrd, 
and he is often mentioned in the Purdn'as. This was probably the ren- 
dezvous of the caravans, from Taprabane, or Ceylmi ; which, according to 
PiiNY, went by land to China. IIachia, the chief embassador of the 
king of Ceylon, to the Emperor Claudius, said, that his father had gone 
by land to China. 

Abbe' Grosiek, in his description of China, says, that ziPou-eul, a vil- 
lage in Yunnan, on the frontieis of Assam, Ava, and Laos, people resort 
,from the adjacent countries: but that the entrance is forbidden to fo- 
reigners, who are permitted to approaph no nearer than the bottom of 
the mountains. There they exchange their goods for tea, the leaves 
,of which are long and thick. They are rolled up into balls, somewhat like 
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tobacco^ and formed into masses, which are carried into the adjacent coun- 
tries, and even to this day to Silhet. 

l*his trade was carried on, exactly in the same manner, 1500 years 
ago, according to Arrian's Periplus. On the confines of China^ «ay8. 
the author, there is a nation of men, of a short stature, with a large 
forehead, and flat noses. , They are called Hesata, (and by Ptolemy 
Basadee), Tliese come, every year, to the frontiers ; not being permitted 
to enter the country. They make baskets of certain leaves, as large as 
those of the vine, which they sew together, with the fibres of bambuSy 
called pe/ri ; and fill them with the leaves of a certain plant, rolled up into 
bails, which arc of three sorts, depending on the quality and size of tlie 
leaves; and are of course denominated balls of the larger, middle, and smaller 
size ; and are carried all over India. Petri could not be the name of 
the bambuSf but of the leaves, called in Hindu pdtrd. These leaves are 
probably those of the DbAc tree*, used ail over India to make baskets, and 
made fast together, with skewers, from the fibres of the bambuy or other 
similar plant. These Basadee were, in my opinion^ a wandering tribe, still 
called Bisiti f , who Kve by selling small wares and trinkets ; for which 
purpose they constantly attended markets, fairs, and such places, where 
they think they can dispose of their goods. These Bisdtiy or Besada, 
from their features, must have belonged to some of the tribes living on 
the eastern borders of Bengal^ whose features are axactly such as de- 
scribed by the author of the Periplus. Mr. Buchanan mentions two 
places called PaUy perhaps Pou^etUy and Palaungy in the mountains 


* Butea frondosa., 

t See Asiat Researches) Yol. 7 U 1 . p. 466. 
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the N. E. of Ava, where they pickle the tea Iea\TS, used all over the 
Burman empire. 

There is another route, in the Peutingerian tables, leading from Tahora, 
(or Tahaura^ in Major Rennells map,) to Klimaide^ or Patna, From 
Tahora to Pallpotra, 240 cos: to the Ganges 500 : to Elj/maidCy 250 : in alt 
1000 coSy or 1228 B. M. Here we see, that Palipotra cannot be, either 
PatnOy or Rdjamahl: besides, tlie distance is too great, in a direct line. 
There are three towns, thus called, in India: the first, ox Pali-put ra near 
Cabuly called Palpeter by Danville, is unconnected with this route. The 
second is B/dhputra, or Rajaniahly which is too far to tlie eastward. The 
third is PAli-putray in the interior parts of IndiUy and is now called Bo- 
Paly for Bhu-PAla. It is mentioned by Ptolemy, under the name of 
Siri-Palla for Sri-Palli. This, I conceive to be the Palipotray of the Peu- 
tingerian tables, and accordingly propose the following correction. From 
Tahora to Palipotray or Bopauly 500 coSy or 639 M, Thence to Elimaide 
or Patna, 500 cos, also. Between Tahora and Palipotray the route passed 
near the mountains of DaropanisuSy which arc those of Dhdr, Between 
Palipotra and Patna, there is a station ad Gangeniy or near the Ganges : 
this station, I take to be Allahabad, called the town of GangeSy in ancieut 
authors: but then the distances, either according to our correction, or 
without it, do not agree so well ; and probably there is a transposition. 

I have mentioned before, the constant intercourse, both by sea and by 
land, between the kingdom of Magad^ha and China, on the authority 
of Chinese History; and their trade, to an island and kingdom, called Fou- 
nan, to the eastward of Siam, during the third and fourth centuries. This 
was probably a Malay kingdom : but we cannot ascertain its situation. 
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It seems that some Malay emperors, and kings, as those of ZapdgCy and 
Foumn, did what they coidd, to introduce trade and learning into their 
dominions : but tlieir exertions proved ineffectual ; at least they were 
»6t attended with much success ; and their subjects soon relapsed into 
their former mode of life. The Mohammedan travellers of Renaudot, 
speak of the power of the kings of Mated; and declare, that they used to 
send, every year, embassadors to - the Emperor of China, with presents : 
but that these embassadors were narrowly watched, on their entrance into 
the Chinese territories. They lived in peace with China, but were not 
subjects of its nionarchs. These travellers consider Mated, and Mujet, 
or Mated, as distinct countries : and there are some grounds for it ; and 
it was perhaps so originally. The inhabitants of j^sam were divided for- 
merly, into Cti/^ and Mtf/; and the appellation of Mifjel may be derived 
•from A/uJ, whom I suspect, however, to be the same with the Alagas, or 
'Burtnahs, who greatly imitate the Chinese manners. Thus, for Magog, 
they say Magiage. After the death of Pulima'n, the whole country was 
thrown into confusion, according to the Purdrias and Chinese Historians, 
as we observed before. One of his chief officers, called Olonachun, 
seized upon the kingdom, but was made prisoner by the Chinese embassador, 
with the assistance of the Emperor of Tibet. 

Then, say the Paurdnics, the ANffuRA-BiiRtTVAS, or servants of the 
^nd’hra kings, set up for themselves : but one, more fortunate, surpassed 
the others in power: his name was Ripunjaya, with the title of Visvas- 
piiURJi, the thunder of the world. lie exterminated the remnants of the 
Barons or Cshettris: and filled their places witli people of the lowest 
classes : he drove away also the Brdhmens ; and raised, to the priest* 
hood, men of the lowest tribes, such as tlie Caivartas, boatmen and fisher- 
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men, Patus, PuUndas^ and Madracas: but these PrAhmens were no better 
than Mkdihai^ or impure and base born men. These boatmen and Ihhcr- 
men, being used to live upon fish, would never give up their favourite 
food, when raised to the priesthooil : and their descendants, the Bengal 
Brahnicm live upon fish even to this day. The same circumstance is 
mentioned in the Vishm-Purana. Then, afterwards, a Guptavama^ or 
obscure race, will reign all over Anu-Gangam^ or the Gangetic provinces ; 
some in SAcita^ (or Oude) others at PadmAvati^ (or Patna;) Prayag^ (or 
Allahabad) Mathura^ (or Muttra) and Canti-puriy (now Cutzvally nine cos 
to the north of Gwaiwr). Here no mention is made of Gaur in Bengal: 
and indeed, its kings are never noticed by the Patiranics. 

VI. The following towns are placed, obviously, in the country of Tibet, 
by Ptolemv, and in the Peutingcrian tables. Their names are Aris^ 
Orosana, Aspagora (or AspacorUy) Paliana (the same with PartlwnOy) Tho^ 
garuy AbraganUy OttorocoraSy Solatkiy with the river Bautes (or Bautisus)^ 
Ihese are in the country of the BateCy (or Budtan) seemingly limited to 
the districts round which, it is highly probable, was originally the 

case. Ihe situation of Avis is at the meeting of two roads; one from 
Tahoroy and Hardwar (probably the Eorta of Ptolemy;) and the otlicr 
froni Cabuly through the hills. From the nature of the country, there is 
every reason to suppose, that the place, where they met, has not altered 
its situation. ThogarUy at the other extremity, and on tlie river Calincius,^ 
is obviously the present Tonker, on the river Calc/mv, near Lassa, 'Jlie 
distance between Aris and Thogara, in the Peutingcrian tables, arising from 
the intermediate ones, amounts to 175. But these cannot be mi/es, nor 
even let us suppose them to be \57 y^anas, or 771. B. inifcs; wl)ich 
would be sufliciently accurate. From Aris, to Orosana, (thjr Thuhrassene 
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of the tablet, and now called Ari-jun,) ^0 yojanas, or I 96 B. iriiles^ Then, 
leaving Kheiron (the Chiron of the maps,) to the right; the route? pro- 
ceeds to Aspagorcty of which the present situation is unknown : distance 
52 jfjjanas, inWcf^. Thence, to Partliona (\nchMy Carihona, ov Cal- 

thona, and, of courst*, the town of Kdlen or Kerlen, on the Sampu:) 
distance 15 yffjama^ or 73 B. miles. According to Ptolemy, the horizontal 
distance, between Aspacora and Paliana^ is 47 B. miles; which, in, a 
mountainous country, like this, must be greatly enlarged, to bring it 
into computed distance. Kelttn is called also PunjuUn^ according to my 
friend, the late Pukangi u, who accompanied the Lama to China; and 
>vho greatly assisted me, in ascertaining the true pronunciation of the 
names of places in THkI, Paliana is probably derived from PonjuKn; i 
and Parthona (or rather Carthona^) from Keltcn. From this i)lace to Tho- 
gAra^ (pv Tonkerj) 50 ySjanas^ or 245 B. miles: and the horizontal dis«\^ 
tance, according to Major Rennell’s map, is about 150 B. miles. Ac- 
cording to the Peutingcrian tables, a route branched out from AspacorUy 
towards India and the Ganges, About seventeen years ago I had a long 
conversation with Pcranoi r, on the subject of Aspagora^ or Aspacora. 
lie told me, that Gor, KhaVy and Cr/r, were frequently used, in compo- 
sition, in the names of places; and that Aspa might be a corruption from 
SipAy or SapUy which was a very common name of places in Tibet ; and 
that Sipa-gory or HApu-gory SipOy or Sapu-khary were perfectly idiomatical ; 
though he did not recollect any place of that name. It struck me then, 
that this was also the name of a famous river, in that part of IndiUy 
mentioned by Ctesias, under the names of Sipa-choraSy Hyparchos, and 
llypobarus; because it came, I suppose, from the country of Sipa-chory in 
Tibet: the same is now called the Teestahy in Bengal, Photius has 
given us» in his Bibliotheca, an extract of this curious passage, from 
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Ctesias, in general true, and correct, with a few wild and extravagant 
notions as usual with him. There is a river in India^ about one furlong 
broad, or two stadia, called Hyparcho, Pliny, who had seen Ctksias*s 
works, long before Photius, says it was called Ilt/pobarus, and flowed 
from the nortli into the Eastern sca^ (or gulph of Bengal^ called, by the 
Pauranks^ the eastern, as that, between Africa and India^ is named the 
IFestern sea). The mountains abound with trees, hanging over the nume- 
rous streams, which flow through them. Once a year, during thirty days, 
tears flow plentifully from them, which falling into the waters beneath, 
coagulate into Amber, These trees the Hindus call Sipa-chora. In the 
country, about the sources of this river, there is a flower of a purple colour, 
which gives a dye, not inferior to the Grecian, but even much brighter. 
There is also an insect, living upon these Ajnber-hemng trees, the fruit 
of which they eat; and, with these insects bruised, they dye stuffs, for 
close vestures, and long gowns, of a purple colour, superior to the Per- 
sian. These mountaineers, having collected the A?nber, and the prepared 
materials of the purple dye, carry the whole on board of boats, with the 
dried fruit of the tree, which is good to eat; and then convey their goods, 
by water, to different parts of India. A great quantity they carry to the 
Emperor (the king of Magad'ha,) to the amount of about one thousand 
talents. In return they take bread, meal, and coarse cloth. Tlicy sell 
also, their swords, bows, and arrows. Every fifth year the king (of Ma- 
galha) sends them, as a present, a vast quantity of bows, arrows, swords, 
and shields. 

This Amber of Ctlsias is obviously the Indian Lacca^ whicli has 
many properties of the Amher or Etectruni. Till very lately, authors dif- 
fered, as to the production of this curious drug. Some imagined,* that it 
VoL. IX. 
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was the indurated juice of some trees. Others, that it was produced by a 
sort of insect. This last opinion is the true one : and these insects, 
being bruised, make a powder, as fine as Cochineal. These two opinions 
were current, in the time of Ctesias, who, most injudiciously, has blended 
them together. 

To the trees, he has given the name of Sipa-chora; and to the river, that 
of Ifi/parcliOy or Ilypoharus: but Hyparcho is but a corruption for Sypa-chor. 
Sifpo-ban is the Hindu name, answering to the Tibet one of Sypa-chor: for 
Bari or Barry^ as it is. written in the maps, is very frequently used at 
the end of proper names of places, and signifies a limited spot of ground, 
an inclosure, and a garden. 

It is more probable, that the river was thus called, because it came from 
the country of Sipa-gor, or Aspacora, Ctesias says, it was a Hindu 
name; and yet, the meaning of it he attempts to derive from the 
as most of his other Hindu etymologies: but, though he had spent seventeen 
years in Persia, it seems, he understood that language but very imper- 
fectly; and, 1 think, he was peculiarly fortunate in not forgetting liis 
own. He accompanied the younger Cyrus, with the 10,000 Greeks, in 
the unfortunate expedition, in which that prince lost his life, in the year 
401 15. C. Ctesias was taken prisoner, and being a physician, became 
a great favorite with Autaxeuxes Mnemon. Sipa-gor was obviously on 
the road, between Ari-jan (or Aridsoug,) and Lassa ; and which, according 
to P. (lioiuii, brain las out into three, which reunite again at Lassa, It is 
tolerably well delineated in the maps of the Lamas. The distance be- 
tween Sipd-ciwr, and Porjulin, as given, eitlicr by Ptolemy, or in the Peu- 
thigerian tables, docs not agree, being certainly too short. Put when we 
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consider that the geography of that country is yet in its infancy, and the 
want ®f accuracy in Ptoi.emy, and in the geographical works of tlie 
ancients, we sliall not l)e surprised at it. It appears, however, that 
c'hor was situated in the beautiful valley of Tankija, near the streams which 
form the Tccstah. Tlicre is a place called Sipa, on the road, from NapM 
to Lima: but it is too near Napa/. Ptolemy places it on the river 
liaales, or Bautims, now the Boiit-su: though Bot-su, or the M’atcr oi' 
Bot, or Bud-tan, would be a very projrer name for the Saiipoo. 'J'his, I 
believe, misled Ptolemy, who phccs ^/.ipacora on that river. The southern 
branch of tliis river, the real Bautisus, he derives from the country to the 
west of Aridsong, and makes it pass through the valley of Tan/tya. Tlic 
town, called by him Sulana, is probably Vjul'm, called Uju/i-link, in the 
map of the Lamas. Thus they call Punjulin, Pusuk-liang: but my friend 
Purangi'r assured me, that the true pronunciation of it, in TUtet, is 
Puujuliu, with a nasal n at the end. 'flie name of the country of Ottora- 
Cora, with a city of the same name, is pure Hindu: Attdro-gkur, the 
eighteen forts, or liiijaships. It is the country of Napaul, now called the 
24 foi ts, or Rajas/iips, I am informed, that Napaul proper consisted, 
originally, ot eight foits, or llajaship.i ; in Hindu, Al-g/tur ; perhaps, the 
Altacori of Pliny: for the number of vassal Kajahs, and tributary forts 
to Napaul, must have been constantly fluctuating. Put, let us return to 
C’tesias, and his account of the inhabitants of the southern parts of 
Budtan, which will be found remarkably accurate, (though received into 
Persia 400 years 15. C.) a few wild notions excepted. 

Ihese people, says he, inhabit the whole range of mountains, as 
the Indus, to the westward. They are very black, but otheu/ 
maikable for their probity, as the other Hindus are in general 
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wliom there is a constant intercourse. They live by hunting, piercing 
the wild I)t‘asts with tlieir darts and arrows: but they are also so swift as 
to run them down. Tliey have the head and nails of a dog, but their 
tcctli are longer; and they bark like dogs, having no other language : yet 
tljev understand the Hindu, l>ut express themselves by signs and barking. 
'J'iicy have also tails like dogs, but longer, and more bushy. The Hindus 
call them Ccilystrii^ or Dog-faceiL 

This idle story originates from their being swift-paced, and ninning 
down their prey like Gre-houmls. These Dog-Jaced Sylvans^ are called Swdna- 
vmchas^ in tlic Purdnas ; in wliich we read also of tribes, with faces like 
horses, parrots, &c. in these mountains. But it was, however, a very 
appropriate hieroglypli, by which to designate these people. Thus the 
Icfliyopliagiy or fish-eaters, on the coasts of Persia^ are called in Sanscrity 
I am told, or fish-hcads, and in Persian , romances, Ser-ma/ii; 

which sign! lies the same thing. Calysirii seems to be derived from the 
Samcrit Caukyaca-Sirasy or Caukyd-Shmy with the heads of Grcdiounds, 

They live upon flesh, dried in the sun; (and in Tibet they thus dry whole 
sheep, which they place upon four legs). The men never bathe: women 

only once a month. They rub their bodies with oil. (This is the practice 

in Tibet y and they use butter instead of oil). They generally live in caves : 
(this is the constant practice of the mountaineers, to this day, in winter : in 
summer, they live under tents, and in arbours). Their clothes are of skins, 
except a few of the richest, who wear linen. 

Beyond the sources of the Sipa-c'hora, is a tribe of men, black also; 

but they have no evacuations. They however, make a little water 
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Gccasioually. Their food is milk alone, which they know liow to 
prevent from coagulating in their stomachs. In the evening they 
excite a gentle vomiting, and throw up the whole. This strange nar- 
rative is not without foundation : many religious people in Didia, in order 
to avoid the defilement attending the coarser evacuation^, take no other 
food hut milk: and previous to its turning into /arev, as they say, they 
swallow a small string of cotton, which, on their pulling it hack, hrings 
up tlic milk, or those parts of it, which they consider as the C(qnit 
mortuuvL This they make the credulous multitude believe: their disciples 
are ready to swear to it ; and they have even deluded persons, otherwise 
of great respectability. 1 suppose they conceal tliemselves, with great 
address; and their evacuations cannot be very frequent, nor very copious; 
for they really live upon nothing else but a very small quantity of milk: 
blit certainly more (at least I should suppose so) than they do acknowledge: 
and the ceremony of the string they perform occasionally, before a 
few friends. I have known many of these people: they are all hermits, 
wlio seldom stir from the place tliey liave fixed upon. There is one near the 
military lines, at Sicroxcrc^ near Benares, on the banks of the Barna: hut, 
I believe, he is rather in too good case, for a man living upon so scanty an 
allowance. 

The next place in Ptolemv, is Jbragam, placed by liim to tlic S. E. 
or nearly so, of Paliona, and Aspacora, This I conceive to be tlie large 
district of Creg'o//, called also Bramahsong ; extending {vom Nopal, along 
the borders of India, and Asam, toward the east; and the capital city of 
which was called, also, by the same name. Ptolemy places a famous 
city, about 250 geographic d miles, horizontal distance, from lliogara, to 
the eastward, under the name of Hera, the metropolis : but of what country? 
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of the Seres? no surely; for they are not introduced into his maps. It 
was obviously the metropolis of Sei'ica^ a derivative form, from the 
name of China, to this day, all over Tibet, and implying a country subject 
to Ser. This Ser& is, much more probably, the ancient and famous city 
called Dsiri, Siri, and Sera, to the S. E. of Lassa, Its real name is Cheri, 
or Tseri, according to several pilgrims who had visited this famous place 
of worship. Between it and Tanker, Ptolemy places, about half way, a 
town called Dac-sata, probably in the kingdom of Tac~po, between Seri 
and Tanker, 

There is another Bracmania, or Bragmania, in the Gangetic provinces 
mentioned by Palladius, in his account, in Greek, of the Bragmans, 
Calanus and Dandamis came from that country; and the latter 
is introduced, reproaching Calanus with his desertion, who could not 
remain satisfied with the pure waters of the Tiberohoas, or Taberuncus. 
This river was to the eastward of the Ganges; for Dan da mis, or 
Dama'-damis, says, how can Alexander be called the conqueror of 
the M’orld, whilst he has not yet crossed the Tiberaboas, or Tyberobcas: 

m 

let him only go beyond the Ganges, See. The country of these sages 
was probably I'irhaot, in Sanscrit, Tribucta, This word has been 
distorted various ways, which have very little resemblance with their 
primitive and original form. The district of Tirhut consisted originally 
of three divisions ; the first of which is called to this day '/irliiit, or Tyroot ; 
the second is denominated ThRu-hut ; and the third, Ra-Ti-hut. These 
words are also pronounced ThRu-buct, Ru-Ti-buct, Thus Sri-hnt, 
is now called Silhct, and by Arabian authors, Sarirat, Tribucta is 
derived from Tri, three, ami Bucta, from a verb implying to foster ; 
either because there were three Reijas, fostering the whole country, or one 
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RijOj who alone fostered the three districts, and we may say cither TrU 
bucta, or Tribhuc, 

Its capital city is Ditrbungah, by many derived from or Tir- 

bhiic. From Tirubucta, and Tirbiicta, the name of the river TiberoboaSy 
or Tabcruncus^ niay, possil)ly, be derived. Some learned Pandits derive 
the etymology of Dio'-bun^ali from Dininiy or Dcitai'y and f)a}ip;ali : be- 
cause the dooVy or gate way, of the palace of the king, was destroyed 
by the river, during the rains ; and the palace was in consequence for- 
saken, as it had been recently built. From lyun'tra-hangahy Deii'dra- 
han^ahy synonymous with Dacar-bdkay is probably derived the name of 
the river TiberoboaSy or Tihcrohanviis : for thus wc should read in the ori- 
ginal, instead of Tibcrancus. The of Palladios is probably tlie 

same with the of the anonymous geographer : for the greatest 

part of Trihuct is in tUvIndian Scrica of that author, and, of course, belongs 
to the Rdjdship of ys'apdl. Mii. Danville was induced to suppose, that tlic 
country ot Phamsono was the Bracmania of the anonymous gcogiapbcr of 
Ravenna; because the French say, BrdmeSy instead of Bra/nnens ; Tir-huty 
called also Mit'hiUiy and Mait'hila, is famous, from the most remote antiquity, 
for the learning of many Brdhmenical families, residing tlicrc even to this 
day. Ihe appellation of Bramsonp; is probably dcri\ed from a colony of Bur^ 
niansy settled there. The language of these mountaineers has much affinity 
with tlie dialect of the Bunnahsy according to Mu. Blcuanan’s vocabulary, 
iheir country is called, in the Mahd-Bhdratay Parnia-dhay and placed in the 
tast, seemingly, in opposition to \Sarma-dcsay or Ethiopia. Tlie names of 
Magadhay or Mabcd, have been distorted, by Persian and Arabian authors, 
into ^^abcry or the passage : because there is a passage tlirough it to the 
adjacent countries: for the same reason, they have altered, the name of 
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Lahaur, Ihto Rahwer, the road ; because there is really a road thiou<j;h it. 
They say also, that the kings of were called Buioov.'al; which may 

be a corruption from Vjtisii-BALA, orVauA-BALA, pronounced in general, 
Buijbai.a', and Birjwa'ba'. This was also one of the many uanies of 
Balin, the founder of the of the And'hras, and /ind'hra-bkrityas. 

VII. From Gatutidha, Gauii-varsha, ox Gaud-tcarsha, its inh ilritants are 
called Gadrosi, byArtaiAN; their country Gandaris, by Diooonus the Sicilian, 
Tind Goryaudis,hy Non nos \nh\s Dionysiacs*, and this last comes nearest to 
Gaiiri-dha. Tliis passage is really curious and interesting. The poet is enu- 
merating the various nations which joined Dekiades, or Duuyo d’iiana, and 
MonitHEUs, the Mahd-Rdju, in the great war. Then came, says he, those, 
who live toward the east of India, in the populous country of Encolla, 
the abode of warlike Aurora, and in the divine Goryandis, with its well 
cultivated fields. After them came those who inhabit the country of Oeta, 
the mother of long lived elephants, ranging through its extensive forests. 
Encolla is the country of Utcala, now Orissa: formerly inhabited by a warlike 
race, at last extirpated by the Carn'as, or kings of Magad'ha, according to 
the inscription on the pillar at Buddaul. Ut-cai,a, or Ui>-cai.a, implies 
the great, and famous country of Ca la : and, in the spoken dialects, as well 
as iiv Latin, Udcala, may be pronounced Uc-cala, as Ac-currere, for Ad-cur- 
rcre. Nonnus n\\’c% to Gaura-desa the title of divine, from its capital city, 
which was originally a place of worship, in afoiesr, dedicated to the gorldess 
Gauri. From this circumstance, it is called Cotygaza, by Ptolemy, from 
the Sanscrit Gauri-ghosha. 
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The country of Oita^ or Oita, is tliat of Omie, with forests in the 
northern parts, still abounding with elephants. The town is situated on 
the Oagra or Sarjaw, called after it, the river O'edanes, or Otule river, 
by Si’KABo, who represents it as a large river, abounding with crocodiles 
and dolphins, and falling into the Ganges, The town itself is called 
Athc-nagara, or the town of Athe, by Ptolemy. The geography of the 
countries to the north of the Ganges, in that author, is distorted in a 
most surprising manner; and every geographer since has been ecjually 
unfortunate, with regard to that country, till Major Rennells time. All 
the ancient maps of India, in Thevenot’s collection of travels, and in 
other authors, aic equally bad: and Mh. Danville's description of this^ 
tract is by no means superior to that of Ptolemy ; for he places Canougei 
below Allahabad, Fortunately, the names of these places in Ptolkmy, 
being very little disfigured, may be easily brought again into their proper 
order and situation. The town o( Alhe (or Oela) is Oude ; Suarhuagura, 
for Suan-nagara, is the Nagara or town of Sewan, in Sircar Sarun : Cassida 
is Cast, or Benares, with the mark of the genitive case, according to the 
idiom of the western dialects. Thus Tavernier calls Sooty, Soutiki; and 
otlicr travellers use Dacca-ca for Dhaca, Selampura, from the Sanscrit 
Sailam-pura, or the Stone-tawn or fort ; and in the spoken dialects, Pattar^ 
ghar, is near Hardwdr. The kings of Gaiida were not known till the 
declension of the empire of Magad'ha : until then they were vassals and 
tributaries. They extended, afterward, their dominions as far as Allahabad, 
and assumed the titles of Mahdrrdjas: and Bengal is called Maarazia, or 
country of the Mahd Rajd, by Nicolo dk Conti, who visited it in the 
fifteenth century. 

Tradition says, that Bux)dha*sinua, emperor of GaUda^ was in pos- 
Vou IX. 
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session of Bemm, at the time of the invasion of the 'Mumlmans; and 
this is conhrmed by an inscription found near Benares some years ago, 
and inserted in the fifth volume of the Asiatic llesearches, but without 
a translation. It was written in the year of Vkramad'itya 1083, an- 
swering to the year 1026 of the Christian era. There it is said, that Sthi- 
HAPA LA, and his brother Vesantapa'la, the sons of Bhupa'la, king of 
Gaura, had erected a most sumptuous monument, still existing, at a place 
called Sarn&th, near Benares. This monument of Bhaudd'hist kings is men- 
tioned by TAVEHNiEn, who mistook it for a sepulchral monument of the 
kings of Boutan. S'thi'rapa'la is mentioned under the name of Dhira- 
l»ALA, in the list of the kings of Bengal, in the Ay in' Acberi; by which 
it appears tliat they pretended to be descended from Bha'qadatta, the son 
of Naraca, king of PrAgyotisha, now Gauhati, beyond Gualpara, on the 
borders of Assam. 

Naraca was put to death by CrKshna; but he restored the kingdom 
to his son Bha'oadatta. 

VIII. The country of Magad'ha was thus called from the numerous 
families descended from the sage Maoa, the offspring of the sun, and 
the grandson of the venerable Twashta'h in the west They catne 
into India in the time of CrIshna, at the request of his son Sa'wtba. 
They settled in the province of Ckdta, now south Bahar. There are 
two tribes of Brahmens in India: those of Cany&culya, or CatlOge; and 
the Siocas or Sfacatas, thus called because they came from Sdcant, or Sica^ 
dw'ipa. They are also called Magas, from their sire MaOa ; and from 
them arc sprung all the Magas (or Mugs) in the eastern parts of ImUa, 
the Buimiatt empire, Siam, and China. I shall give an account of their 
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origia and emigration to India, wlien I come to treat of the White Island. 
The other Brahmens in India are called Can'ydcubja, because that was their 
first settlement on their arrival in India. It is universally acknowledged, 
that the kings of Magad'ha gave every |>os$ible encouragement to learning, 
which they endeavoure*! to ditTuse through all classes, by encouraging 
learned men to write in the spoken dialect of the country. Tradition says, 
that there were treatises on almost every subject in the Magad'hi, Bali, 
or Pali dialect, which are supposed to be still e.xtant. I could not, how- 
ever, procure’ any ; and I believe that they were doomed to oblivion by 
the Brahmetucal class, who by no means encourage the composing of. books 
in the vulgar dialects. Should they exist, however, they are to be found 
among the followers of Jina : and Major Mackenzie says, that these 
sectaries are in possession of a great many treatises on different subjects. 
That this is the case here, I am credibly informed; but the Jainas are 
not of a communicative disposition ; and I hope that gentleman will find 
them more tractable in the Peninsula. From that circumstance, the dialect 
of Magad'ha is become the Sanscrit of Ceybn, Siam, and the Burman empire, 
where it is called indifferently B<iU or Magad'hi. Captain Maiionv 
writes that vfovA Magedee ; and Mr. Buchanan, in his learned and inte- 
resting Essay on the Religion ami Literature of the Burmahs, calls it Ma- 
gata. Both say tliat it is the same with the BAli, or P6li, which last deno- 
mination prevails through the countries of Ava, Siam, and Ceylon, though 
hardly known in India, where they call it Magadhi. According to Capt. 
J. Towers, the word Pali is written in Aracan, Palit, where the letter T has 
R very peculiar sound. The country of Pali, or of the children of Pali, 
or Bali, the same with Maua-nanda, according to the Pur Arias, included 
all the country to the seuth of the Ganges, from the banks of the Soane to the 
western braneh of the Ganges. 

L s 
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The BMi cliaracters, cither square or round, are obviously derived from 
the Sanscrit ; but it is doubtful whether, in their present state, they ever pre- 
vailed, or were used in any part of Ittdia. Among the numerous inscrip- 
tions in Bahar, only a few in that character have been found. One was 
kindly sent to me by Mr. Dick of the civil service. It was obviously 
written in the Burmah character, but I could not decypher it. 

The Bards of Magad'ha were in great repute formerly, and they are 
mentioned under the name of Magad'has. They reckon three sorts of 
Bards in India: t\\& Magad'has, or historians, thus called because those of 
Magad'ha were the most esteemed; the Sutas, or Genealogists; and the 
Bandis, whose duty was to salute, early in the morning, the king or chief, 
in selected phrase, and well-chosen words, wishing him long life and pros- 
perity. The usual name in India for a Bard is, Bhuty vulgarly pronounced 
Bhat. It is not a Sanscrit appellation, though asserted to be derived from 
it. But the original name, as it was pronounced several hundred years ago, 
was Bdrddi or Bdrdahi, though some think it a different name, applied to 
the same class of people. 

Bhdt, or Bhat, is derived from the Sanscrit V/irta, or Barth; and which 
is the same with the English word and the German tvort, a word. In the 
west, Bhats were ecjually called Bardi in lAtlin, and Bhardh in JEelsh. They 
were also called Votes, from Jari, Jatus sum in Latin, the same with Vdrta, 
the letter R being dropped, as in the vulgar dialects of India. Tliey were 
also denominated Eubages, from the Sanscrit verb Vacha or Bacha, to speak, 
which becomes Uvacha and Ubacha, through various moods and tenses. 
Vacha, or Bacha, becomes also Bdgai or Vhga; hence the Irish word 
Bogh, rendered Logos, or speech, by General Vallancet, The word 
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Bardai, or Vardai, comes obviously from the same root Varlt/i ; but my 
learned friends arc of opinion, that it comes from Bh&r-ddmm, which 
signifies to burden with ; because they are burdened with the internal 
management of the royal household : and this is the case, to this day, in 
Gurjarat ; being next to the Prad'hdn, or prime Minister (called Pardon 
by Mr. Lord), though independant of him. 

The famous Chandra, or Chanda-Bdrdai was Bard to PhIthu-Ra'ja, 
King of D<7/<, whose wars arc the subject of an Epic Poem, in the spoken 
dialeet of (a/ioge, and of some antiquity, since it is mentioned in the 
Acberi. He was a favorite of Devi, and was Tri-Cdla, knowing the 
past, present, and future. The title of Barditi is translated musician by Abul 
pAaiL*. His functions, both in the field, and at home, were exactly those 
of the ancient Bards in the west: except, that, in India, a real- Bard sings 
only, but docs not play upon any instrument ; this being the office of musi- 
cians who do not sing. He took a most active part in the bloody war between 
PrTthu-Ra'ja, and Jaya-Chan’dra, king of Canoge, and Ifahd Rdjd at 
that time, about a beautiful damsel given to the latter, by Vi'rabiia- 
dra, king of Ceylon ; when Jaya-Ciian’dra went in person, at the head of 
a numerous army, to force him to become tributary, anti vassal of the 
empire ; giving out, that he was only going to worship at the place of 
Cdrticiya-Su'dmi, in the fort of Sancarag/iar in Sinhala, or Ceylon: which 
place is resorted to, equally by orthodox Hindus, Bauddhists, and even 
Musulmans. He was accompanied by Carna-Daharya, king of Magad'ha. 
PrIthu-Ra'ja waged a long and bloody war against Sultan Gori ; but 
was defeated, and lost his life, in the year 1 192. Part of the poem, in 
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wliich PRtriiu-UA'jAs wars with Jaya-cuandra, anti Svjetan Goar, are 
ilescrtbetl, is in my possession. 

The Bards of mortal men arc not mentioned in any Sansait botik that 
I ever saw : only those of the Gods. The Sid\lhas, the Chdran'aSy and the 
Cimiaras are the three classes mentioned in the retinae of the Gods, besides 
tlic or high priest: the regent of the planet Jupiter enjoys that 
high oftice, among the Gods; and S'ucra, who presides over Venus, among 
the giants. The Sidd’iias are priests, and persons of uncommon learning 
and deep knowledge, to whom nothing is impossible. 1l\\q Chdranas :ix(t 
really theUr/rrf^of the Gods : and were probably thesamewith the class 
of Druids, called also Saronidcs, The Cinnar as are historians; and the 
Chdranas are also acquainted with the genealogies of the Gods, and of 
mankind. The bards of mortal men were also called Chdran'as, according 
to Adul-fazil. Every great man in India had Bhats in his retinue: the 
practice is still kept up in Gurjar&t ; ^v^lcre they are highly respected to this 
day, according to my Pandit^ who is a native of that country. The Bhats 
or Bhactas, and Chdranas^ are mentioned by Adul-fazil, in his description 
of Subah Gujarat. Their employment, says lie, is to sing hymns, recite 
genealogies, and warlike songs in battle, to animate the troops. They acted 
also as heralds, as in the case ot Ciiandra-bardai. Abul-fazil makes 
some diflerence between the Bhats, and Chdranas : but my Pandit says, that 
he never knew of any, Chdrafi'a being really the Sanscrit word for Bhat or 
Bhacta, Cha'rana, their ancestor, is said to have sprung from the sweat 
of MahadeVa, who in trusted him with the care of his Ox Nandi, who 
resides in the white Island. But I am told, that, in the Purdnas, it is said, 
that they were born from the churning of the right arm of Ve'na, father of 
PrIthu or Noah. Bards, in this part of India, being without employ, arc 
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become a most despicable race of men. Tliey are more respected in tlic 
Deccan, according to Major Mackenzce, who says, that they are generally 
called Cavi'sars, from Ccrcj/im'aras, or the Lords of the Drama. , 

The Merchants of Magad'ha formed not only a peculiar class, but also a 
particular tribe, called the Magad^hl tribe. It seems, that they were bold, 
enterprising, and at the same time cautious and circumspect : hence they 
are said to be merchants by the father’s, and warriors by the mother’s side, 
according to Mr. Colebrooke’s account of the Hindu Classes. According 
to the VisiiN'o-roRA'N'A, the kings oO/a^rtd’/ja originally residctl at a place 
called Oiri-Vraja, or Giri-Braja. Vraja is synonymous with Giiosha, 
a herdsman, also the abode of a herdsman : and being situated in the hills, 
it was called Giri-vraja. From that circumstance, the kings of AfagacHui 
were, till a very late period, called Vrqja-bulas, or rather, in the spoken dia- 
lects, Vmja-wilds, or Braja-walas, distorted afterwards by Musnlman writers, 
into Birdaoval, according to IIerbelot, and Birdawal according to 
Abulfeda; who says, that it was also the name of their metropolis. 
Giri-Braja was situated in the province of South Bahar, among the mountains 
of now called the R6ja-gir, or t\\t Royal mountains: but more pro- 
bably the real name was Ra'ja-orIIha, from a place of that name, implying 
the royal abode. It is erroneously written, in Major Renneil’s atlas, 
Rargiara. IIms is acknowledged to have been one of their places of abode : 
for they say, that the royal throne was at a place called Aaana, above GAyd, 
on the river Balga, now Fulgo, called Cacutkis, by Arkiax. Asana signifies 
a royal seat, or throne : and Ptolemt mentions, also, a place of that name, 
Asana tnAra, or the destroyed throne. It is called Prdcjyotisha in the 
PttrA»a$, and its remains are near Go-hAti, on the frontiers of Atmm. 
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There, among the Raja-gviha mountains, tl\e unfortunate Jarasand’ha 
liad a palace, near some hot springs, where he generally resided : some re- 
mains of it are to be seen to this day, and it is considered as a place of 
worship. The Puja is there performed, first in honor of Crishna, and the 
five Pandavas : then with flowers in honor of ojd Saxd’ha, and his son 
SaiiadkVa. There, in memory of this unfortunate hero, martial games 
are annually exhibited. They are performed with clubs, whilst drums arc 
constantly beating. I am informed, that there is a statue of him, of an 
ordinary size, and seemingly of great antiquity. He is represented naked, 
with a club in his hand. Formerly the same games were exhibited, in his 
honor also, opposite to Patm^ in a small island, called, from that circum- 
stance, Sam-Mallaca^ and Sambalaca by Ptolemy. They were then celebrated 
with great' solemnity : people came from distant parts ; and, during the 
time they lasted, a fair was held there. The games, the fair, and the place 
where it was held, were famous all over Lidia^ and the name of Sam-Mallaca 
became synonymous with Patall-putra. It is now called Summalpoor or 
Humbulpoor^mA, in Major Ren n ells atlas, Sabelpoor* 

From the manner in which Jara-Sand’ha is represented there, and also 
from other circumstances, he is fully entitled to the epithet of Hercules or 
IIaha-cula, given to him by Nonnus in his Dionysiacs. 

The '^nhdlas, according to Capt. Mahony, say that Budd'ha was born 
in the country of Maddadesa (Magad^ka^desa) in Dumba-deeva (Jambu- 
dtofp/i, j at a place called Cumbool-rvat-pooree^ (CamalA-vatl-puri) : 
he died at Coosemapooret (Cusum&purt) in the same counby. Camal&catU 
pari is the same with PadmdvatUpuriy or the city of the Lotos ; which we have 
seen is the same with Cusumipuriy now understood of Patna. It is added, that he 
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tiled at the court of king Mallaki^ which should be Mali/hballala^ or Md- 
tallala, a very common name for kings. I have shewn before, that Ciwirndpuriy 
Padmikat ly Camald-vati-puri 2ire epithetSy and not proper names ot places; 
and applicable, and generally applied, to the place of residence of great kings. 
Ptf/r/Zf-pw/rfl is never mentioned in the PutdnaSy ox Sanscrit books of any 
antiquity ; and its grammatical name is Pdtali-pura, As it was the iqetmpolis 
of the empire of'Magaithay in latter times, and had also the emphatical name 
of Padnui-vati-puri given to it; every transaction mentioned, as having hap- 
])enedat Padnuwatiy was of course understood of the last known place under 
that name ; and indeed, it was soon forgotten, that there were once several 
cities of that name in that country. 

The Magas \xi Bengal are mentioned by Pliny under the name of A/aecfl- 
Calingas. It appears from the context, that the upper part of the Bay of 
Bengal was divided into three parts, called in general Calhigay or the sea-shore 
in Samcrity from its abounding with creeks. West Calinga extended from the 
river of Cattaca to the western mouth of the Ganget, In an island of the 
Ganges^ ampUc magnitudinisy of very great magnitude, and of course the 
Deltay was a single nation called Modo-Galica and Modo-Galencay from the 
Sanscrit Madhya-Calingay or middle Calinga: tlien came the Macco Calingas, 
or the Magas of Chittigangy from Maga-Calinga. The Magas or Mugs 
maintained themselves as an independent tribe in the Delta for a long time ; 
and they were at last expelled by tlie Musulmam and the Ritjas of Tipera^ 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, as mentioned by P.Monslkrat*. 
Through the Burman empire, Arracan and in Ckxttigmg the Priests only 

• Gens vero Modih(Utica, ii qui vulgo dicuntur Mogi, qatnivit nosidk memonil a Patanicu ft 
Tyhreru ultra Bsl$&ri$iw\m pulsa ArraanU comtsluDt. P. Monsbbbat dc legationc MongoHca, 
Vol. the itt p. ip. a myiaicript in ny posscmoiu 
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are called according to Col. Symes : but In and adjacent 

countries, the name of Muga is also attributed to the whole tribe. 


ESSAY III. 

Of the Kings of Magad'lia ; their Chronology, 

I. As the kings of Magad'ha were Ijords Paramount, and Emperors of 
India, for above two thousand years ; and their country the seat of learning, 
civilization, and trade ; a Geographical and Historical description of this 
once famous country, cannot but prove both curious and interesting. By 
Magad 'ha proper, South Bahar is understood : but, in a more extensive 
sense, it includes all the Gangetic J)rovihces, and is by far the richest and 
best part of the British empire in Asia. It is also famous for having given 
birth to Bcno’uA, and being, as it wei'C, the cradle of the religion of one of 
the most powerful and extensive sects in the world. ' ' 

The Chronology of its kings is connected with the period of the CAliyuga ; 
which consists of 432,000 years. This, the Hindus have divided into six 
unequal pdftions, or subordinate periods, called 'Sdcas, because they derived 
their origin from six Sacas, or mighty and glorious monarchs : three of whom 
have already made their appearance; and three more ate expected. This 
system of the kix'&tCa#, with their periods, is thus explained in the 
Jyotirviddbhardtia, an astronomical treatise. Whatever man kills 550,000,000 
'Sheds (a mighty tribe of heretics), becoWics a'&tca; and Whoever kills this 
'Saca only, becomes a 'Saca also. 

The first was Yud’hish tiha, born on the or mountain 
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with an hundred peaks, at the extremities of the world ; beyond which no 
body can go; bis periorl lasted 3044 years. Then came the era of 
VicuAMA DiTTA, the sccond 'Saca, which lasted only 135 years. He was 
born at TAmrd-vati-mgari, or the town abounding with copper. It is called 
Trambd, or Tambd-vati, in the spoken dialects. It no longer exists, having 
been overwhelmed witli a deluge of sand. It was near Camhdt, thus called 
from a place of worship, denominated St'lutmba-tirt'htty or with a St'hamba 
or pillar, called, in the spoken dialects, Camba. From St'hamba, tlie Greeks 
made Asia ; and from Tdmra, (Tramba,) they made Trapera, Campra, and 
Copra, Copper : and, as these two places are contiguous, they said Asta- 
Trapera, Asta^Cepra, Campra, &c. Sometimes they represented them as two 
distinct cities. 

The third 'Saca was Salivauana, born at Sdleya-Phdra in tlic Deccan ; 
and his period will last 18,00Qyears. The fourth 'Saca will be, VuAVA'Bm 
Nanoana, who will be born at 6'M*C/(iVr«!-c«r'« ; his. period will last 10,000 
years. Then, at Rokita(pt Rotas,) mil be born Naoarjuna ; whose period 
will last 400,000 years. Then will re-appear tlie antediluvian Bali, who is 
to be born at Bhfigu-gosha, Barigaxa, or Baroack : his period will last only 
821 years ; when a geaei:al renovation of the world will take place. 

The Hindus l»vc thought proper to cpnnect their chronology with ,an 
astronomical period of a most strange nature. It is that of the seven Rishis, 
or seven stars of the wain, which are supposed to go through the Zodiac, 
in a. retst^rode motion in the ppa<;e,jpf 2700.years. 'fhey .are at present in the 
latnar mansion ot'Swdticii, -according to the most famous astrologers of 
Benares, who cautioned me against the erroneous opinion of other astronomers, 
in variousparUof ImHa, wboiofist that th^ are now 
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I re(|ucstc(l an able astronomer to give me, in writing, an account of 
this wonderful revolution. This period, says he, is not obvious to the siglit ; 
but it docs, however, really exist, being mentioned in old Sastras^ and by 
holy ; and certainly tlie seven preside in every Lunar mansion, 

for a hundred years ; and their presence, or rather influence, over it, is strflfi- 
ciently obvious ; and, according to Sa calya muxi, their yearly motion is of 
eight liptaSj or minutes. 

In the Varibi-sanhita^ the Vtshmi-Purima^ and also m the Bhagavata^ I 
believe, it is declared, that, at the birth of Paricshita, the seven Risftis^ 
had been in Maghh for four years, or 4905 years ago; and they were m 
Pun'hhard in the time of Nanda. 

But in the Brahma-Sidd'hdnta^ it is declared-, that they were then in 
\Sravan'a, which makes a difference of fifteen Lunar mansions, or T500 years : 
so that, according to that author, the Call-yugd began 2405 years ago, or 
1600 years B.[C. supposing the seven Rishis to be now in 'Stedikd', in which 
they are to remain ten years more ; but, if they are in AnurddhA, the Cali-yugd 
began 1400 years B. C. The author of the Garga-Sanhitay according to 
Bhattotpa'la in his commentary, seems to be of that opinion, when he says, 
that the seven Rishis were in Maghdy in the twilight between the Dwdpar 
and the Caliyuga. In the Lallocidd'hi-vridd'hi, it is declared, that they were 
then in Abhijtty or in the first of 

f The names of the seven Rishisy shining in the wain, are Puldhay or the 
star**; Cratu,0; Atri,y; PulastyOy^; Angiras,»; Vaskht'hayK; and, close to 
it is a small star, representing Arundatl his wife ; the seventh is Markhiy 
or My friends insist that their motion is perceptible ; and they shewed 
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them plainly to me in .Shy//«v/. Of tliis they wanted to convince me, by 
drawing a line, from that mansion through the stars ^ and » ot t!ic great l)ear. 
\t lien they arc in tlien tlic line passes througli this asterism aiul the 

stars » and «. By these means they could sec them in every part of the starry 
heavens. When Nanda was born, they were then in PurvifsIiddJi/i, or about 
400 years B. C. and he died 3<i7 before the Christian era. Astrologers 
watch carefully their motion, because their, inlluencc is variously modified 
through every mansion : and whatcver^icew married couple see them in a 
fortunate moment, they are sure to live happy together for a hundred years. 
Hence, says the ingenious Mil. Bailly, we may safely conclude, that no body 
ever s.aw them in that propitious moment. 

The period of the seven Itishis begins to he neglected in the more northern 
parts of /Wirt, because they are not always to be seen at the lucky moment ; 
and, in th^ir stead, they use Dhruva, or the polar star : this star is often 
nientioiicd in the sacred hooks of the Hindus, and it is connected with their 
mythology ; but has not long been near enough to the P ok, to he thus deno- 
minated after it : and for a long series of years, before, there was no Dhko va 
or immoveahle star. Be this as it may, Dhruva, with his relations, shines 
in the lesser bear. In the Yantra-ratna-vdli/am, this constellation is called the 
fish of Duruva-bbahma'na'd’hicara. It consists of thirteen stars: 
Dhruva is in the mouth, and Uttanapa'da his father in the tail. Ihe 
mouth is turned.' towards Bharani, and its revolution is the same. 

Tlte wives of the seven Rkhit are the Pleiades, at least six of them ; for 
the Hindus do not know that they were seven formerly. Agni fell in love 
wkh them; buth'is wife, dreading the resentment of the holy RUhis, assumed 
dKir shapes and countenances, and thus personifying them, satisfied her 
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husband’s lust. She was however unsuccessful with regard to Akund’hati', 
the consort of Vasishta, on account of her extraordinary holiness and 
sanctity. Soon after, some scandalous reports prevailed, and the six other 
RIshis dismissed their consorts, and drove them out of their places, within 
the Arctic circle. They were Intrusted with the education of young Ca'bti- 
ce'ta, who placed them in the Zodiac, after expelling Abhijit. 

The Px.EiADEs, according to |||ythologists in the west, were intrusted 
likewise with the education of Bacchus, (who, according to AIackobius, 
was the same with Maus, or Cakticeya) ; and, on that account, he trans- 
lated them into heaven. According to those writers, they sufl'ered a real 
bodily pollution; and the seventh, says Hyginus, left her sisters, and fled to 
the region of the heavens within the Arctic circle* ; and this is the Arund- 
iJATi' of the Hindus. 

I have not been able to ascertain whose daughters the consorts of the 
seven Ris/iis were : neither did the western mythologists agree about it; 
though they supposed, in general, that they were the daughters of Atlas ; 
but, as they never existed, it is a matter of little consequence. Thus we 
see, that, according to some, Yi/dhisiiti'k, or Judhishter, lived 3100 
B. C. and began his reign immediately after the Prulaya^ or Jlood ; like 
XisuTiiRUs, or SisisTHRUs; whilst, according to others, he lived between 
the years 1500 and 1370 B. C. like Slsostris. 

Tlic beginning of the Cali-xiugay considered as an astronomical period, is 
atod unvariablc; 3044 years before Vickamaditya, or 3100 B. C. 
But the beginning of the same, considered cither asai cWil, or hi^orical 

period, is by rio means agreed upon. 

■■■■ ,1 

* * 


• H^gto, Poetic. Asiroooii). p, 47 i. 
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In the Vishnu, Br&km&nda, and V^u Puniruis, it is declared, that from 
the beginning of the to Maha-Nanda’s accession to the throne 

there were exactly 1015 years. This emperor reigned 28 years; his sons 12; 
in all 40; when Chandragupta ascended the throne, 315 years U. C. 'lljc 
CalUyu^a then began 1370 B. C. or 1314 Irefore Vicrama'ditva : and 
this is confirmed by an obsen'ation of the place of tlie Solstices, made in 
the time of Para'sa'ra, and which, according to Mr. Davis, happened 1391 
years B. C. or nearly so. Para'sa'ua, ^e father of Vy'asa, died a little 
before the beginning of the Cali-yuga. It is remarkable that the first ob- 
servations of the Colures, in the west, were made 1353 years before Christ, 
about the same time nearly, according to Mr. Bailly, 

In the same Pur&nas, it is also declared, that, from the Dynasty of the 
Navdas, to king Pulima'n, there would elapse 836 years. Poloma', or 
Lomadi, called Poulomien, Oulomien, and Oulomiento, in the annals of 
China, died in the year 648, according to De Guignes. This passage from 
the Brahmun'da is obscure, being in a prophetical style : the words are : 
‘ From the Wrth of Paricshita to Nanda (I suppose his accession to the 
throne) there will be 1015 years: from Nanda to Puloma' and the An- 
DHRAs, €36 years.’ Nanda died 327 years B. C. and Pui.oma in the year 
648, according to the annals of China: the difference is 975 years, instead 
of 836. 

If we suppose that the 836 years are to be reckoned, from the end of 
tlie Dytmsty of Nanda, instead of the death of their primogenitor, the 
nntnben will agree perfwtiy well. ITiis Dynasty lasted, either 137, or ISp 
years, according to the Purinds; which, added to 836, give exactly 975, 
the number of years required. 
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The accuracy of the annals of China, and the carelessness of the Hindu 
chronologers, are equally known; and, of course, the former must be our 
guide. 

According to the Baudd’hists, the ancient Buddha, or Dharma- 
Ra'ja, probably the same with YuDiiisiiTfRA, manifested himself, or 
began to reign, 1367 years B. C. as mentioned in the Jpn-acberL It 
will appear hereafter, that the |J|hahma-Ua'ja, the subordinate Menu 
of his Calpa, was really the Minos of the Greeks: that CrIshna, 
or Uad’iiamo HA NA, was the same with Rhadawanthus, or Radha- 
MANEs. Minos could not have lived earlier than 130, or 140 years, 
before the Trojan war, wliich happened 1184 B. C. and the time of his 
death happened about 1320 years before the same era. If the taking 
of Troy happened 1200 B. C. as some suppose, then Minos died about the 
year 1300: and admitting, that the first year of the Cali-yuga was the 
1370 year B. C. YuDiiisuTfiiA, of course, died in the 1332; according to 
some who assert, that he died 38 years after the beginning of the Caih 
yiiga. Others say, that he lived 28, and even 8 years only, after the 
beginning of that period. The Dharma-Ra'ja of the Bauddhists lived 
120, and Minos 120 also, or 125 years, according to others. Nonnus, in 
his Dionysiacs, shews that Jara'-Sandha, literally old Sandha, Mahd* 
raja, of India, and whom he well describes, when he says, tliat Mor- 
RiiKus, the Emperor of India, who was called Sandes, was contemporary 
with Minos; and his Bacchus is the same with Bhagavan, in the 
character of CrKsuna. Thus we have two eras of the same event, (an 
inferior, and subordinate Cataclysm, or desolation,) one 1578, and the 
other 1370 years B. C. Tliis desolation of the world was the deluge of 
Deucalion, as I have shewn in my Essay on Mount Caucasus: and they 
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made use of the same computation nearly with the PaurdnieSf for they say 
that it happened 15«9 years B. C. according to Eusebius and the Parian 
Chronickt and other authors: wliilst the ablest Chronologers have shewn, 
that it could not have happened earlier tlian the year 1380 B. C. The 
Greeks had also four ages, like the Hindus; and the last, or Iron age^ 
answering to the Cali^uga, began some time before the Trojan war, and a 
little after the expedition of the Argonauts and Deucalion. Hesiod 
laments very much, that he was bom during that age of corruption and 
wretchedness. Thus the Greeks and the Paurdnict themselves, in their 
more sober moments, agree perfectly about the beginning of the CaU^ga^ 
or Iron age. 

According to the Institutes of Menu, we may place the beginning of 
the Cali-yuga about the year 1370 before Christ. For we read there, that 
men in the golden age lived 400 years ; 300 in the next, or silver age : 200 
in the brass one: and 100 in the Cali-yuga, These four ages are obviously 
to be reckoned from tlie flood; after which men, as far down as Eber, 
lived about 400 years : and then, regularly decreasing, till the beginning of 
the Iron age, or 1370 B. C. when we find that Yud'hishthi'ra, CrKshna, 
Minos, and Jupiter lived about 100 years. 

The followers of Jin a place the beginning of the Cali-yuga in the year 
1078 B. C. as wc shall see hereafter. Their chronological system has of 
course, much affinity with that of Sir Isaac Newton. Every Pandit 
will boast, that they have uninterrupted Ibts of kings, from the begin- 
ning of the Cali^yuga, to the Era of Vicrama'ditva; and even lower 
down, for the space of 3044 years : but what was my astonishment, to find 
in perusing the Purdtias, that this was by no means the case, as it ap- 
pears from the accompanying table, in which, one list gives only 1718 
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years, and the other no more than 1672, from the fiist year of the Cak-yngti 
to the Era of Vicram'aditya. In the third column, .which I have 
made out of the shortest numbers in both lists, the sum total amounts ontj 
to 1409 years; from which we must deduct 36 years, for the supposed reign 
of PusuPAMiTHA, (foF he did not ascend the throne himself, after liaving 
murdered his pwn sovereign; but resigned it to his son;) and there remain 
1373 years: and the highest numbers in both lists give 1855. The first list 
is from the Brahmandii^ and the second from the Vayu-puruna, In other 
PurAnas^ the number of years, during wliich each prince reigned, is 
omitted ; but the sum total of the reigns of each dynasty is recorded. From 
the first year of the Cali-yuga, to the death of Puranjaya, they reckon 
1000 years, for 22 reigns, or perhaps generations; which is inadmissible. 
From the first year of the Cali-yuga to the birth of Budd’iia they reckon 
also 1002 years, including 23 generations: now Budefha was born 618 
B. C. This places the first year of the Cali-yuga 1564 before the Era of 

ViCHAMA'DITYA. 

From the first year of the Cali-yuga to the death of Puranjaya, they 
reckon 1000 years, as we have seen before : add to this, 

From the Bhagavat, From the Vishnu Parana^ 


for tlie Sun AC As, - 

138 

- 

- 

128 

the SisuNACAS, 

360 

- 

- 

362 

Maha'-nanda, &c. 

- 

- 

- 

• 

to Ciiand'ragupta’s reign, 

100 

- 

- 

100 


1598 



1590 

before CnniST, 

315 



315 


1913 



1905 

Subtract^ 

56 

- 

- 

56 

Before Vicr'amaditva, 

1857 



1849 
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It appears, that tlie Sunacas and Si-sunacas were two branches of the 
same family: the first sat on the throne 128 years; but the sum of the 
reigns, in both dynasties, amounted to 362. Maiia'^nanda and the Su- 
ma lva'dicas reigned only 40 years, instead of 100: and the whole may 
stand thus corrected, from the first year of the CaU-yuga, down to the 
accession of Chandragupta, or 315 years B* C. Uhere are 52 

generations and reigns mixed together, to fill up that space, or 

about 31 years for one reign; which calculation is too large, 
i'hcse different computations of the era of the Cali-yuga from the Pur&nas, 
with the several corrections which they arc susceptible of, I thought of the 
greatest importance to lay before the learned. In the two accompanying 
lists, tlic numbers, particularly in the beginning, are obviously too large 
cither for generations or reigns, and of course they must be rejected. It 
is rcinarUablc, that these numbers are pretty regularly decreasing, from 98 
for a reign, in the beginning down to Vicrama'ditva, to three or four 
years. This regular decrease is equally inadmissible. 

The first king oi Magad' ha was Jara'-Sand’ha ; for that country began 
to he known under that name in his time, being before denominated 
Ckata. But Jaka'-Sand’iia was not the first king of Cicala; his ancestors 
had ruled over it for many generations, at least from the time of VrIhad- 
ratiia, or VhIhat-Rat’ha ; from whom the whole dynasty, as far down 
as Puuanjaya, or Ripunjaya, is denominated the dynasty of the Bi)rha- 
drat'has, in a derivative form. They were descended from PoRU, the fifth 
sou of Yaya'ti, the son of Nahusha. We are told in general, that 
Yaya'ti divided his empire, the whole world, amongst his five sons. To 
PoRU, the youngest and his favourite, he gave India, or the middle 
part ; to the others, who had incurred his displeasure, he allotted in* 
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ferior kingdoms. To Yadu, the ancestor of CatsHNA) he gave the south, 
by which they understand the Deccan or Peninsula. The north to Anu, 
the cast to Druhya, and the west to Turvasu : but this division does 
not agree with what we read in the Harivansa. Besides, as the Brah- 
mens acknowledge that they are not natives of India, but came from the 
N. W. and that Camge Wds their first settlement; their ancestors, at that 
early period, surely could not yet have conquered India, or even made 
any settlement in it. The offspring of Turvasu, so far from settling in 
the west, is declared, in the Harhansa, to have settled in the southern 
parts of India; and in the tenth generation, including their four bro- 
thers divided the Peninsula among themselves. Their names were Pandya, 
Ce'rala, Co'la, andCHOLA; and this division obtains even to this day. 
CoTa lived in the northern parts of the Peninsula, and his descendants are 
called Coles and Collers to this day; and they conceive themselves, with 
much probability, to be the aborigines of India, to which they give the 
name of Caller or Colara. Hence we read in Plutarch, that the Ganges 
was called formerly tlie Calaurian river; and the same author mentions a 
Calaurian, or Hindu, and a handsome damsel, called Diofethusa, who 
was also a Calaurian, or native of India, or country bordering upon the 
Calaurian river 

In the same manner, we find the posterity of Anu dividing the eastern 
parts of India, among themselves, under the names of Anga, Banga, Ca- 
Unga, Pundhra (now Taynlook) and Undhra (or Orissa); and we are always 
reminded, that CrKshna and the Pa ndavas came from the west, and their 
first settlements were on the banks of the Hydaspes or Vitastd, the country 
bordering upon which is called, by Ptolemy, the country of the Pandovi 
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or Pandavas. ChbTshna had a small estate near in Gufjarit ^ 
where he generally lived. 

The first kings of the Dynasty of the BMiadrafhas being omitted in the 
table, are given here from the Harivansa, The famous Uparichaea was 
tlic sixth in lineal descent from Cuuu ; and his son was 

VR^HADHATH A 

Cush'aoha 

VrKshabha 

Pushpava’n 

Satvasamita 

Urja 

Sambhava 

Jara-Sand’ha. 

Jara'-Sand'ha, literally old Sand’ha or Sand*has, was the lord paramount 
of India or Mahu Rdj()y and in the spoken dialects Md^Raj, This word was 
pronounced Morieis by the Greeks ; for Hesychius says, that Morieis signi- 
fies king in India ; and in another place, that in the language of that 
country, signified great, Nonnus, in \m Dionysiacs*^ calls the lord para- 
mount of India^ Morrheus, and says that his name was Sanees, with the 
title of Hercules. Old Sand’ha is considered as a hero to this day in 
India^ and pilgrimages, I am told, are yearly performed to the place of 
his abode, to the cast of Gaya, in south Bahar. It is called Raja-GkIha, 
or the royal mansion, in the low hills of Raja-giri, or the royal mountains; 
though their name I suspect to be derived from Raja-GrIha. The Dimiy- 
siacs of Nonnus are really the history of the Mahd Bhdrata, or great war, 
as we shall see hereafter. A certain Dionysius wrote also a history of the 


• Noon. Dionyi. lib. 34. t, 1 97 . 
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MakMdrata in Greek, which is lost: but from the few fragment* re- 
maining, it appears that it was nearly the same with that of Nonnus, 
and he intitled his work Bassarica. These two poets had no communi- 
cation with India ; and they compiled their respective works from the 
records and legendary tales of their own countries. Nonnus was an Egyp- 
tian, and a Christian. The Dionysiacs supply deficiencies in the MahA- 
BhArata in Sanscrit; such as some emigrations from India, which it is 
highly probable took place in consequence of this bloody war. 

Jara'-Sand'iia erected a Jaya-sthamha or pillar of victory at Benares. 
According to tradition, it was destroyed by Musttlmans, and the capital, 
the only remains of it, has been shewn to me. It stood near the Ganges, at 
the Gaut, or landing-place of Jara'-Sanp’jia, as it is called to this day. 
These pillars are pretty numerous along the banks of the Ganges, and most 
of them arc of very great antiquity. They were known to the Greeks, 
who called them the pillars of Bacchus. 

The accession of Chan’dra-gupta to the throne, and more particularly 
the famous expiation of Chanacya, after the massacre of the SumAlyas, is 
a famous era in the Chronology of the Hindus ; and both may be easily 
ascertained from the Puranas, and also from the historians of Alexander.' 
In the year 328 13. C. that conqueror defeated Porus ; and as he advanced*, 
the son of the brother of that prince, a petty king in the eastern parts of 
the PanjAb, fled at his approach, and went to the king of the Gangarida, who 
was at that time king Nanda of the PurAnas. In the Mudrd-rAchasa, a 
dramatic poem, and by no means a rare book, notice is taken of this cir- 
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cilinstance. There was, says the author, a petty king; l^icatpalli, beyond 
the VhuUiyan mountains, calle<l Chaudra-dasa^ who, having been deprived 
of his kingdom by the Ya van as, or f/mVi.?, left his native country, and 
assuming the garb of a ptmitent, with the name of SuvfonA, came to the 
metropolis of the emperor Nan DA, who liu<l been dangerously ill tor some 
time, lie seeming!) recovered ; but his mind and intellects were strangely 
affected. It was supposed that he was really dead, but that his body was 
re-animated by the soul of some enchanter, who bad left liis own body in 
the charge of a trusty friend. Search* was made immediately, and they 
found the body of the unfortunate dethroned king, lying as if dead, and 
watched by two disciples, on the banks of the Ganges. They concluded that 
he was the enclianter, burned bis body, and flung bis two guardians into 
the Ganges. Perhaps the unfortunate man was sick, and in a state of 
lethargy, or otherwise intoxicated. Then the prince’s minister assassinated 
the old king soon after, and placed one of his sons upon the throne, but 
retained the wliolc power in liis own hands. This, however, did not last 
long; for the young king, disliking liis own situation, and having been in- 
formed that the minister was the murderer of his royal father, had him ap- 
prehended, and put to a most cruel death. After this, the young king 
shared the imperial power with seven of his brothers; hut Chan dkaoupta 
was excluded, being born of a base woman. They agreed, liowever, to give 
him a handsome allowance, which he refused with indignation ; and from 
that moment his eight brothers resolved upon his destruction, (’iiandra- 
6UPTA fled to distant countries; but was at last seemingly reconciled to 
them, and lived in the metropolis: atlcast it appears that he did so ; for he 
is represented as being in, or near, the imperial palace, at the time of the 
revolution, which took place twelve years after. Pokus s relation made his 
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escape to Palibcthra, in the year 3S8 B. C. and in the latter end of it 
Nanda was then assassinated in that year; and in the following, or 337, 
B. C. Alexander encamped on the banks of the Hyphasis, It was then that 
Chandraoupta visited that conquerors camp; and, by his loquacity and 
freedom of speech, so much offended him, that he would have put Chan- 
draoupta to death, if he had not made a precipitate retreat, according to 
Justin*. The eight brothers ruled conjointly twelve years, or till 315 
years B. C. when Chandraoupta was raised to the throne, by the intrigues 
of a wicked and revengeful priest" called Cha'nacya. It was Chandra- 
oupta and Chanacya, who put the imperial family to death; and it 
was Chandraoupta who was said to be the spurious offspring of a barber, 
because his mother, who was certainly of a low tribe, was called Mura, and 
her son of course Maurya, in a derivative from ; which last signifies also 
the offspring of a barber: and it seems that Chandraoupta went by 
that name, particularly in the west ; for he is known to Arabian writers by 
the name of Mur, according to the Nubian geographer, who says that he 
was defeated and killed by Alexander; for these authors supposed that 
this conqueror crossed the Ganges: and it is also the opinion of some 
ancient historians in the west. 

In the Cum&ricA-chanda^ it is said, that it was the wicked Cha nacya 
who caused the eight royal brothers to be murdered ; and it is added, that 
Cha'nacya, after his paroxism of revengeful rage was over, was exceedingly 
troubled in his mind, and so much stung with remorse for his crime, and the 
effusion of human blood, which took place in consequence of it, that he 
withdrew to the Sucla-Tirfha^ a famous place of worship near 
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the sea on the bank of the Narmada, and seven coss to the west of 
Baroche, to get himself |)uiific<l. There, having gone through a most 
severe course of religious austerities and expiatory ceremonies, he was 
directed to sail upon the river in a boat with white sails, whicli, if they 
turned black, would be to him a sure sign of the remission of Ids sins; 
the blackness of which would attach itself to the sails. It happened so, 
ami he joyfully sent the boat adrift, with his sins, into the sea. 

This ceremony, or another very similar to it, (for the expense of a boat 
would he too great), is performed to this day at the Suda-Tirt'ha ; but, 
instead of a boat, they use a common earthen pot, in which they light a 
lamp, and send it adrift with the accumulated load of their sins. 

In the 63(1 section of the Agni-puratia, this expiation is represented in a 
difterent manner. One day, says the author, as the gods, with holy men, 
were assembled in the presence of Inura, the sovereign lord of heaven, 
and as they were conversing on various subjects, some took notice of th* 
abominable conduct of Cma'nacya, of the atrocity and heinousness of his 
crimes. Great was the concern and affliction of the celestial court on the 
occasion ; and the heavenly monarch observed, that it was hardly possible 
that they should ever be expiated. 

One of the assembly took the liberty to ask him, as it was still possible, 
what mode of expiation was rc<iuisite in the present caser and Indra 
answered, the Caushaoni. There was present a crow, who, from her 
friendly disposition, was surnamed Mitua-Caca : she flew immediately 
to Ciia'nacya, and imparted the welcome news to him. He had applied 
in vain to the most learned divines; but they uniformly answered him, 
* that his crime was of such a nature, that no mode of expiation fur it 
VoL. IX. o 
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could be found in the ritual. Chanacya immediately performed the 
Carsiiagnt, and went to heaven. But the friendly crow was punished for 
her indiscretion : she was thenceforth, with all her tribe, forbidden to ascend 
to heaven ; and they were doomed on earth to live upon carrion. 

The Cahsha'gni consists in covering the whole body wjth a thick coat 
of cow-dung, which, when dry, is set on fire. This mode of expiation, in 
desperate cases, was unknown before ; but was occasionally performed after- 
wards, and particularly by the famous Sancara cha'rya. It seems that 
Chandkagupta, after he was firmly seated on the imperial throne, accom- 
panied Ciia'nacva to the Sucla-tU't'ha, in order to get himself purified 
also. 

This happened, according to the CumAricd-clianda, after 300 and 10 and 
3000 years of the Cali^yuga were elapsed, which would place this event 
1210 years after Christ. The fondness of the Hindus for quaint and 
obscure expressions, is the cause of many mistakes. But the ruling epocha 
of this paragraph is the following : “ After three thousand and one hun- 
died years of the Cali-yuga are elapsed (or in 3101) will appear king 
Saca (or Sa'liva'hana) to remove wretchedness from the world.” The 
first year of Christ answers to 3101 of the Cali’-yuga, and wc may thus 
correct the above passage : ‘‘ Of the Cali^yuga, 3100 save 200 and 10 years 
being elapsed (or ^ 790 ), then will Cha'nacya go to the 

This is also confirmed in the ()3d and last section of tlie Agni-purdm, 
in which the expiation of Chanacya is placed 312 years before the first 
year of the reign of Saca or 'Saliva hana, but not of his era. This 
places this famous expiation 310, or 312 year® before Christ, citlier three 
or five years after the massacre of the imperial family. 
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My Pfinditj who is a native of that country, informs me, that Cha n acya s 
crimes, repentance, anti atonement, are the subject of many pretty legendary 
tales, ill verse, current in the country ; part of some he repeated to me. 

Soon after, Chanouagupta made himself master of tire greatest part of 
Lnlia^ aiul drove the Grech out of the Panjab. Tradition says, that he 
built a citv in the Deccan^ which he called after his own name. It was 
lately found by the industrious and active Majoii Mackenzie, who says 
tliat it was situated a little below Sri-Salam, or PiiruHtinn, on the bank 
of the Crishnu ; but nothing of it remains, except the ruins. This accounts 
for the inhabitants of the Deccan being so well acquainted with the his- 
tory of Chandragupta. Tlie authors of the Mudra-Riicshasa^ and its 
commentary, were natives of that country. 

In the mean time, Seleucus, ill brooking the loss of his possessions in 
India, resolved to wage war, in order to recover them, and accordingly 
entered India at the head of an army; but finding Chandragupta ready 
to receive him, and being at the same time uneasy at the increasing power 
of Antigonus and his son, he made peace with the emperor of India, 
relinquished his conquests, and renounced every claim to them. Ciian- 
dragupta made him a present of 50 elephants; and, in order to cement 
their friendship more strongly, an alliance by marriage took place between 
them, according to Strabo, who does not say in what manner it was 
effected. It is not VikeW, however, that Seleucus should marry an Indian 
princess*, besides, Chandragupta, who was very young when he visited 

Alexander’s camp, could have no marriageable daughter at that time. 

It is more probable, that Seleucus gave him his natural daughter, born in 

o 2 
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Persia. From that time, I suppose, Ciiandragupta had constantly a large 
body of Grecian troops in his service, as mentioned in the Mudr&^Racshasa. 

It appears, that this affinity between Seleucvs and Chanpragupta 
took place in the year 302 B.C. at least the treaty of peace was concluded 
in that year. Chanduagupta reigned four-and-tvventy years; and of 
course died 292 years before our era, 

* III. After the decline, and ultimately the fall of the imperial house of 
Nanda, and of the Bdli-putras, the most illustrious family that sat after- 
wards upon the imperial throne of Indkt^ was that of the And’rhas. 
From the Bdli-puiraSj the inhabitants of the Gangetic provinces were 
denominated Pdli-bothras and Pdli-potras: in the same manner they were 
called, after the ANohiRAS, the And’hha Indians ; these are the Andre- 
Indi, which lived along the banks of the Ganges^ according to the PeiUhi^ 
gerian tables. 

The And’riia dynasty lasted 456 years: in the Vdi/H-pur/ma, it is said 
418 ; but some copies have 458, Be this as it may, the general opinion is, 
that it lasted 456 or 458 years. These deducted from 648, there remains 
192, or 190, for the year of the inauguration of its first king, called Ba liv, 
Balihita or Baleya, Csheshmaca, Sind’huca, 'Siphaca, Sudraca, and 
SuRACA. In the CumdricA-chariday it is declared, that after 3300 years, 
sa\^c 10, of the Calt-yuga were elapsed, a great king, called Sodraca, 
would reign in Chdrehita : the name of his metropolis is, however, omitted 
in many copies. Sundraca, Sipraca, or Sind’huca began then his reign, 
ill the year 191 of the Christian era. 
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From Chandragupta’s accession to the throne, 315 B. C. to the year 
190 A. C. there are 505 years; but during this period tlie chronological par- 
ticulars, from the Puranas, arc not to be easily reconciled with the ge- 
neral outlines which I have traced out. According to the PuranaSy there 
were ten Main*ya kings, who ruled 189 years: these were succeeded by 
the dynasty, consisting of ten kings also, and Vicramamitra was 

the eighth of that dynasty. 

The next was that of the Carrwas, consisting of four kings; then 'Si;- 
DHACA succeeded to the throne in the year I91. Thus we have six reigns, 
the last of the Sunga dynasty, and the four Camvas only, to fill up a space 
of 246 years; which is impossible. 

These CamvaSy are said to have reigned 345 years; which is still more 
extravagant. It is obvious, that there is some gross error in the context ; 
to rectify which, in a satisfactory manner, can hardly be expected. It is my 
humble opinion, that a dynasty is omitted here ; and that dynasty is that 
of the seven And’hras, mentioned in the Brahminday rdyu, BMgavatdy 
and Vishnu Pitrinas ; but out of its place. In some PurinaSy tlie And’hka 
dynasty is made to consist of seven, and in others of nine, kings. In one 
it is said, that they reigned 300 years ; in another only 250 years. 

The And’hras made a most conspicuous figure on the banks of tlie 
Ganges for above 800 years, under three distinct dynasties. Tlie first was 
called simply the And’hra dynasty; and its kings were considered as pure 
and genuine And’hras. The second dynasty is that of the And’hra- 
Ja'ticas, or of the family or tribe of the And’hras, but a spurious 
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branch of it. The third is tluit of the ANn’HRA-BHRtTYAs, or servants of 
the And’hka sovereigns; who, after the deatli of Puloma, seized upon 
tlic kingdom, and divided it among themselves. Siphaca, or Suuacca, 
was the first of the ANifiiUAJ ATicAS ; and the venerable Puloma was the 
last. In the Puranaa no place is assigned, in the chronological lists of 
the kings of Alagadlia, to the first dynasty of the gciuiinc And’iikas: 
except in one, in which they are placed ininiediatcly after Puloma', who, 
it is well known, was succeeded by the servants of the Axd’huas, not 
by tlie seven genuine And’hras. In the Blidgavatu, wc read only, tluit 
the seven ANn’iiuAS would reign over the land. In the llahnu-purdiia 
they are not mentioned, unless they be the same with the Cos ' a la s or 
Causalas. In the Brahman da, they are introduced between Puloma 
and the ANn’iiRA-BHiiiTVAS in an obscure manner; and theic the nine 
Ano’iiuas with the Anu'iira-ja'ticas are joined together in an immediate 
order of succession ; and it is added, that there weie thirty-six of them, 
nine genuine An d’iiras, and twenty-seven belonging to a spurious branch 
of the same family ; but it is not said which of them ruled first. Now, 
it is universally acknowledged, that the ANDhiUAnnutTVAS succeeded 
Puloma'; and the fact being testified by the annals of Chma, no doubt 
can remain concerning this circumstance; and the seven or nine genuine 
AKifiiuAs must of course be placed before the spurious branch, and 
immediately after the Camva dynasty. Thus we shall have either 13 or 15 
kings, to fill up a space of ‘246 years. The occasion of this omission is, I 
believe, that the first kings of the And'hra and And’hra-ja'tica dy- 
nasties, were prime ministers, and both put their masters to death, and 
usurped their throne. That Sisuman, the last of the Cfl/j'wvz dynasty, was 
put to* death by his prime minister, an And’hua, is acknowledged by 
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every historian; and in ihc Mahibhrita^y it is declared, tliat Maiia'- 
carn'i, or SuDiiACA, usurped tlie throne from his master, tlie king 
of Magacrha; whom he confined, in a place, amid waters; from which 
circumstance, the venerable old man was called, by way of ridicule, Ambu- 
vkha. It is added, that the old king was blind and deaf. 

The famous \Siu - cai^nna-deva, in his grant, lately found at jBe- 
narcs^ declares that he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived originally on 
the banks of the Narmada, in the district of tlie western Gan da, or Gaur^ 
in the province of Mdlava. Their residence was at Cbauit-Mahcmara, a 
famous place of worship to tliis day, on the Narmad/t ; and built by one of 
his ancestors. The western Gaur was also the native country of a most 
respectable tribe of Brdhmens called Sandila; who, for several genera- 
tions, acted as prime ministers to the emperors of the And'hra tribe. 
That tliis was their native country, is attested by Major Mackenzie, in 
his account of the kings of JFarangaL One of the thirty-six musical 
modes in India, and belonging to the superior IIa'ga, or mode, called 
Mdlava, is denominated Gaiidi, from the country of Gauda, whicli was 
part of the province of Mdlava. 

They afterwards were called And’hras, from the country of Andhra, 
on the coast of Coromandel, and extending from Nellore to the Godaveri ; 
of which they became kings : but in what manner, and when this was 
effected, we do not know. They were called And’hras in the time of the 
Camca dynasty, about the beginning of tlie Christian era. At that time, 

* R^gogrihi- n/igari} M^garllian^m JUjil Amduvicha sa Caranaili chaci^husli^dibioali. Tas^^inilt 
y6 mahd Cami iswary raj^am avatnaoyaU amAK^dhina t/i camoctih. 
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says Pliny, the And’hra, ANDARiE kings, were very powerful in India. 
They had no less than thirty fortified cities, with an army of 100,000 
men; and 1000 elephants. Their cavalry consisted only of ^000 men. 
Sri-Caknna-de VA takes the title of king of Tri-Calinga, or of the three 
shores, to the east and west, and to the south of India. 

There was another Carna, mentioned in the Maha-Bhdrala^ (section 
of the R/ijah-Dharma) to whom Jau'a-sandha gave the city of Malim^ 
with the country round it, now the district of B/tdglcpoor, called from 
him, the country of Cania. Alalini, in lexicons, is said to be the same 
Avith Chavipd-nagari^ now Ckampchnagar in that country. This Carx'a 
was the son of Canti, the wife of Pand'u, who conceived by the sun ; 
and, of course, Carna is an incarnation of the sun. Tradition says, that 
the little kingdom of Carna, now the Bhdglcpoor district, remained for 
many generations, in the possession of the descendants of Carna. This 
Carna is totally unconnected with our Carna, who likewise is of divine 
extraction, as one of his ancestors, Ca'rtavIrva, was conceived in a mira- 
culous manner; and to this day, divine honours are paid to him, in the 
west, o\' India. Hence, they all assumed the titles of 'Sui and Deva, as in 
'Sr(-Car'na-Dk VA, the fortunate and divine Carna, and in Sri'-De va- 
Pala-Dkva', whose original name was Deva-Pa'la, answering exactly to 
the Greek Theo-philos, in which the word Philos is taken in a passive sense, as 
well as Pa'la, in Sanscrit^ in the word Deo-Pa'la. In the compound Sui- 
Dl'va-va'la-DeVa, the second DeVa, is no part of the name, but a title. 
There is a living instance of such an hereditary divinity, near Poona, 
of which an interesting account is given in the seventh volun;e of 
the Asiatic Researches, in the family of Muradagosseyn, whose descen- 
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dants add the epithet of DeVa to their proper names, and the chief of the 
family is considered as a god. There is then every reason to believe that 
'Sai-DE VA-PA la*De VA claimed equally a divine origin: and as he was ori^ 
ginally from the same country Gauda, in Mdlwd^ it is probable that he 
belonged to the same family. 

For by Gauda we must not by any means understand Bengal: which, 
as far as I can recollect, is never thus called in any book I ever met u itli. 
Its metropolis is indeed called Gaudi from the goddess of that name, who 
was worshipped there : hence it is with propriety called Gaiirigosha (Cory- 
gaza) by Ptolemy. But Gauda^ as the name of a country, does not seem 
to be in the least connected with that of the goddess GaiidU 

In the names of six kings, mentioned in the grant found at Mongir^ v e 
find the adjunct peda, which seems to be characteristic of that brancli 
of the Haihaya tribe. 

The Haihaya tribe, to which theANo’HRA family belongs, claims for 
their ancestor Haihaya, the son of the godlike Yadu, and the grandson 
of Nahusha, or Noah: Mahishma\v, the fourth in descent from him, 
built Mahishmati, now Chaidi-maMs'wara on the Narmad/u The fourth de- 
scendant of the last mentioned was CrKtavIrya, whose son was the 
famous Ca'rtavIrya, to whom divine honors are paid to this day. 

There is a dynasty of Haihayas, mentioned in the PiirArtas, who 
have no connection with the And’hra dynasty; and they are introduced 
as possessed of some district, the situation and name of which arc 
omitted; but it was probably the country of And’^hra in the Deccan, A 
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powerful tribe of tliese Ha r hay as, according to the Purinas (as I have 
been lately informed,) lived in the countries on the banks of the Ganges, 
in the time of king Sacaua; but in consequence of their ill behaviour 

to him and his son, he was obliged to drive them out of India, except 

a few, wlio held the conduct of their relations in abhorrence. Tradition 
says, that they witlidrew to western countries, where it is added that 
they were better known under the names of Pdrasicas, Asvainuchas, 
or horse-faced, and that of Asva pati for the title of their kings. This 
traditionary legend originates probably from their name, Haihaya, im- 
plying horses, or horsemen: Pliny mentions a nation in Persia called 
Hvi. 

The Carn'a of the Mahd-Bhdrata, to whom Jau'a-sand ha gave the 
country of Bhdglepoor, cannot be the same who dethroned tlie king of 
Magadlia; for this king was blind and deaf, and the usurper was his 
prime minister: but Jaha-sand’ha was in the full enjoyment of his 

bodily faculties, when he was put to death by CrIshna, or rather BhIma. 

The first is called Caun a, and the usurper Mah'a-Carni, This last is 
famous, all over India, and even as far as Malaca, and the adjacent 
islands, according to Mr. Marsden ; who says, that they have legends 
there, mentioning Maha'-Carn a, and a lion possessing surprising powers, 
and shooting arrows at him. This lion they call Singa-sactee, (Sinha* 
SACTi,) and Singa-rajoon (Sin ha-raja"^). He is mentioned also in the 
grant of the king of Tagara, inserted in the first volume of the Asiatic 
Rfesearches, and his munificence and liberality arc there highly praised. 
King Bho'ja, in his address to Ra ja Munja, considers him and Vicra- 


• A«at, Researches, Vol. 4. p. 22. 
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ma'ditva as the two most powerful kings that ever existed. He is, for 
tliat reason, called Ad'itya, and also Ra ja-Vicrama : and in the 
purdna Vicrama'ditya, the son of Gand'ha-rupa, is positively declared 
to be Ca'rn'a'nsya, or descended from Raja'-Carn'a. This is, of 
course, the Vicramaditya mentioned by Ferisiita, as contemporary 
with Sapor king of Penia, who ascended the throne in the year 241: 
and in some lists Suraca is said to have reigned 56 years. Terishta 
knew of no other Vicramaditya, but this; and some missionaries, who 
have fixed the death of Vicuama and the beginning of his era, in the 
year 250, must have been misled by legends wholly relating to this Vicra- 
ma'uitya. 

He is mentioned in the Vriliat<afhd, under the of name Sudraca, or 
Suraca, among the several worthies, dii ’fied with the title of Vicra- 
m'aditya. In another section he is intr auced as the prime minister of 
an emperor of Patali-pnira, or Patna, who was labouring under various 
infirmities; when he was advised, by a mischievous Brahmen, to avail 
himself of these circumstances, and usurp the throne; which he did, accord- 
ing to the Purdnds and tht Mahdbhurata, 

In the Bhdgavata, he is called ^ ^lihica, or rather Balihita : in the 
Vishnu-purdnd, Sipraca; in the Brahman da, Cji’hesmaca; in the Vdyii- 
purdna, Sindhuca; he was the first of the And hra-ja'tiyas. In the 
Cumdried chan da he is called Su'duaca, and in some copies Su'raca; and 
the first year of his reign was the 3291 of the CalUyuga. In the Mahd- 
Bhdrata, he is called Maha'-Carn i, king of kings; and the name of his 
sovereign, whom be dethroned, but did not put to death, was Ambu-vIciia. 

p 2 
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In his grant, found lately at Benares, he called himself 'S rI-Carn'n'a-De'v a, 
king of Tri-Calinga, or India, 

A few years ago (in 1801) this grant was found at the bottom of an old 
well filled with rubbish, in the old fort of Benares, It is engraven upon 
two brass plates, joined by a ring, to which is affixed the imperial seal. 
It is of the same size nearly, and in the same shape with that found 
at Mongir, The writing is also the same, or at least without any ma- 
terial deviation. The imperial seal is about three inches broad : oh it, in 
bas-reliao, is Pa rvaii, with four arms, sitting, with her legs crossed : 
two elephants are represented, one on each side of her, with their trunks 
uplifted. Ilelow is the bull, Nandi, in a reclining posture, and before 
him is a basket. Between Pa'kvatI and the bull is written SuI-Cakn- 
na-Deva. The grant is dated the second year of his new era, and also 
of his reign, answering to the Christian year 192. According to the Pu~ 
rAttas, he reigned twenty-three years, and was succeeded by his brother 
CntsHNA, who reigned eighteen; and his son was SrI-Sat-Carn'i, or 
SrI-Sat-Carn'a, who reigned 56 years. This surely could not be his 
name, as it signifies the prosperous seven Carn'is. 

The ancestors of SrI-Carn'n a-De'va, mentioned in the grant, were, 
first, his father Ga'nce'ya-De'va, with the title of Vuaya-Cantaca : 
he died in a loathsome dungeon. He was the son of Cocalla-De'va, 
whose father was Lacshmana-R.aja-Deva. Maha-Cakni, according 
to tradition, resided at a place called Jangirah, near Sultangunj, and 
about half way between Mongir and Bhaglepoor, There some remains 
were shewn to me of his palace, on the site of which an indigo factory 
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novF stands. He is called there Sid-CARM'F/swAiiA, or simply Carn'es 
WARA, perfectly answering to Sri-Carna-De'va. The opposite rocks in 
the Ganges were known by the name of Carnagiri, or the hill ()f 
Carna'. There lived the old king of blind and deaf; and in that 
state of infirmity, this was certainly a very comfortable , place for him to 
live in. It docs not appear that Siu-Carn a-De va used him ill : certainly, 
the good old man could no longer act, or appear as a sovereign. Be tliis as 
it may, from that circumstance the old king was nicknamed Ambu-vIcha, 
or he who resides in the middle of waters. 

There was also another king of Magacrka, called Carn'a with the sur- 
name of Daha'riya ; because he generally resided at a place called Da^ 
hdra, hety/een Mongir ami Surujgurh ; and inserted in Major Rennells 
atlas. This Carn'a is mentioned in an Epic Poem, entitled the wars of 
PrIt’hu-Ra JA, in the spoken dialects ; and part of which is in my posses- 
sion. Prit’hu-Raja waged war against Sultan Gori, in the year 1192 
ot the Christian era. The king of Magadlia is called there, Carn'a Da- 
ha'ra, and he accompanied the Emperor Jaya-Chandra, in his expedi- 
tion against Ceylon^ which he undertook, under pretence of a pilgrimage to 
worship the famous statue of CA UTuCE VA-SwA'Mr. At the head of a 
numerous army, he marched from Ydgim-pura^ or Z)////, for thus the last is 
spelled throughout the poem. The general rendezvous of the vassal kings 
was to be at Gffcdl-chatida, said to be GaweUghiir^ near Ellichpoor. He 
then sent a message to Vi'ra-bhadra, king of Singula, (or Ceylon,) to 
prepare every thing for his reception ; being, a vassal of the empire. 
\ Ira-dhadra submitted with good grace : and Jaya-Chandra went 
to Ceylcni, worshipped Cartice'ya-swa'mi, and visited the famous fort of 
Sancara-grlha, near the sea shore, and saw there the statues of Ra ma and 
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Havana. I am also informed, tiiat this Carn'a had a daughter, who lived 
in one of the royal seats near Colgong ; and was seduced by the poet 
Chauda, whose works arc still extant. I have mentioned before, that the 
Ancl'hra princes, who ruled on the banks of the Ganges, arc divided into 
three classes, the dynasty of the genuine And’hhas, consisting of nine 
kings: then the Andlira-jatiyas, or of the family of the And’hras: and 
lastly the And'hra-bhrityas, or servants of the And' hra princes, who seized 
upon the government. It is not an easy matter to ascertain, whether the 
And’hua dynasty is to be placed before, or after the And'hra-jdtiyas. I 
have placed it before, first to fill up a chasm in the list of the emperors of 
India: in the second place, it is universally agreed, that the And’hra- 
bhrKtvas usurped the throne, immediately after the death of Puloma, the 
last of the j^nd'hra-jdtiyas: and this last circumstance is corroborated by 
the testimony of Chinese historians, according to Mh. Deguignes. Be- 
sides, in the Brahmdnda, the And'hras and And'iira-jatiVas are con- 
sidered but as one dynasty, consisting of thirty-six kings, from which, 
subtracing the nine And'huas, remain twenty-seven kings, which is the 
exact number of kings in the dynasty of the AND'nRA-jATfyAs, resulting 
from four lists compared together. 

Nothing is related of the kings of this dynasty, except of the last, 
called PuLiMAN, Puloma, Loma'di, and Puloma'rciihi, or Puloma the 
pious Risiii. He was a great conqueror, and put an end to Ins life in the 
holy stream of the Ganges, 

In an inscription found at Budd'ha-gdyd, and inserted in the first 
Volume of the Asiatic Researches, mention is made of three kings of 
Magad'ha, emperors of India. The first called Yajnva-varma, was a 
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most religious prince, and, taken up with the performance of religious 
duties, he disturbed not the powerful ocean. His son Sardula-varma', 
though religiously inclined, was a great warrior: and he conquered the 
world or Lulia: and he terminated his brillant career, by the voluntary 
deed of death, near the uprising ocean ; probably at old S/igar behind 
Fulta near Moorgatcha, in Major Rennells atlas. His son was also a 
pious prince, called Ananta-Varma'. Yajnya-varma' appears to be 
the same with Yajxva'sri in the accompanying lists, and the great grand 
father of Puloma'. His name Yajnyas'ri, as mentioned by the Pan- 
raniesy implies that he was fortunate, through the constant performance 
of the Yajnya. Yajnya-varma signifies the warrior, who delighted 
in the performance of the Yajnya : and had he been of the sacerdotal 
class, they would have called him Yajnya-'Sarma. His son conquered 
the refractory princes through India^ or the world ; he was then entitled 
to the epithet of Vijat/a, or the great conqueror : and such is the name 
of the son of Yajnyasrt', in the Purdnas^ where Ananta-Varma' is 
called Chandra'suI, because, being a religious prince, lie was probably 
addicted to the worship of the moon. The Chmese historians mention 
an emperor of India, called Yeugnaf, which name is the same with 
Yajnya, generally pronounced Yagnya. As he lived in the year 408, 
the times do not coincide : but this was probably the title of some other 
pious prince. Puli man, Puloma', or Loma' is called Poulomuen, Hou- 
LOMiEN, and Houlomiento, by the Chmese, According to Mr, De- 
ouicNEs, he conquered all India, in the year 621, and died in 048. From 
him India was called Poulomuen-Kmi, or the country of PulimaV by the 
Chinese: and the And'hra princes were so famous, that the inhabitants 
of the Gangetic provinces were called, in the west, the And'hra Hindus^ 
or Andri Indi^ according to the Peutingerian tables, in which they are placed 
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along the banks of the Ganges. After the death of Puitma'n, the whole 
country was thrown into confusion, according to Deguignes. Olona- 
CHON, one of the chief officers, (perhaps Calyana'-chakdra,) seized 
upon the Gangetic provinces, and hearing that the embassadors, from 
Taitsong, Emperor of China, to king Puli man, were coming with 
Hiuentse, the chief of the embassy, he sent troops to seize them : and 
Hiuentse effected his escape, with much difficulty, to Tibet ; where Yet- 
SONOLONGTSAN, king of that country, gave him an army, with which 
Hiuentse re-entered the Gangetic provinces, defeated the usurper, and took 
him prisoner. 

From the death of Pulima’n we may date the fall of the empire, 
though not of the kingdom, of Magad'ha, or south Bahur, in the year 
648. There were Maharajas, or Emperors, at Camge, in Gurjardt, 
and other parts of Imlia. Ami-Gangam, or the Gangetic provinces, was 
parcelled out, among several petty kings, sucli as the kings of Magad'ha, 
(or south Bahar ;) Mait'hila (now Tirhoot ;) Sciceta (Oude,) and Benares : 
the kings of Carna-desa formerly Anga (Cauna-Daha'uta, in the 
latter end of the twelfth century, was one of them). There were also 
kings of Tamralipta (or Tamlook in Bengal,) and one of them sent an em- 
bassy to China, in the year 1001 : he is styled king of Tannmiielieou, by the 
Chinese. 

The kings of Ganr became very powerful afterw.ards, and even con- 
quered all the Gangetic provinces, at least as far as Benares. They assumed 
the title of Mahd-Rdjds, even as late as the 13th century. It was then, 
that the town of Gaur (or Gau'da) became the first city of that part 
of India: and this certainly accelerated the fall of Pdli-putra ; if it 
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existed then : and two rival cities, so near, or rather close to each other, 
could not exist together; and the vicinity of Gmida probably induced the 
kings of Magad'ha to reside at Patna ; and this, at so early a period, that 
even the name of the ancient capital is almost effaced from every record, 
and even from th« remembrance of the Hindus. 

The emperor Sui-DE VA-PA'LA-DE'vA boasts of his having humbled the 
Ilun'as, a foreign tribe, who had invaded India, and are occasionally men- 
tioned in the lists of countries and tribes in Lidia. They succeeded the 
Parthians, and seem of course to be the same with the Murundas, whose thir- 
teen kings ruled in the northern parts of India, immediately after the 
Tushdras or Parthians. These are the Morundcc of Ptolemy, wlio were 
masters of the whole country to the north of the Ganges, from Delhi to 
Gaur in Bengal. They are declared in the Purdn'as to be Mlkk'has, impure 
tribes, and, of course, they were foreigners. The same are called Maryanthes 
by Ori’iAN in his Cynogctics*, who says that the Ganges runs through 
their country, Cosmas calls them wliitc Huns ; and relates, that when 
he wrote, their king Gollas besieged a certain city, and that his ele- 
phants and horses drank up the water round it, and thus forced it to 
surrender. This has happened very often in the parched countries of 
Bicanere and Jesselmere; and it does not even rerjuirc a minieious army, to 
drink up the scanty waters of a few wells round a city : but then the be- 
siegers, far from taking the town, are obliged to raise the siege in tbc 
greatest distress. 

The seven Carn'as, in despite of the Brdhmanical tribes, are still famous 


* Oppian Cynoget. lib, 4. v. I(l3. 
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all over India; and their memory held in the greatest veneration, and their 
fame reached even as far as the Peninsula of Malacca^ where they have still 
poems mentioning C ahn a, the Mahd-Rajd, or emperor of IndiUy according 
to Mu. Mausoen*. These poems, if procurable, might possibly throw 
some light on the history of tliose kings. Among the And’hua princes 
of tliis dynasty, there is one called Gautami-putha, or the son of Gau- 
tama, being supposed to be an incarnation of him. He appears to be only 
a Bodhi-satwa, a disciple, or spiritual son; an aj^pellation of the same 
import, but more generally used in the western parts of Induiy and by the 
followers of Budd'ha. It is foretold in the Cunidricd-chanda, that after 
the year 3600 of the Cali-yuga, answering to the year .500 of our et'a^ a 
BuDifiiA would be king of MagadliUy of the liousc of Hemay and a 
Chandra-vansi ; and that after reigning G4 years, he would ascend into 
heaven. This Bod'lilsatzea, or subaltern incarnation of Budd’ha, or, in 
other words, Buod’ha himself, the D'iiarma-ua ja, went to in the 

year 5\5 of our era, Avhere he is called D’hahma: at Siam, and in the 
Peninsuldy he is called Pouti-sat, and Poti-satu. 

We may consider Pulima'n as the last king of MagadliUy at tlie same 
time emperor of India, After him appeared a powerful king called Vjsvas- 
PHATiCA, VisvASPiiuRji, uud \’^isva-sphan'i. llis I'Cal name was Puran- 
jaya. He expelled the Cshettris or the barons, as being too troublesome; 
and exalted the lowest classes, such as the Caivarttas, boatmen and fisher- 
men, the Pdtiesy the Pn/indas, &c. He was, however, a great and powerful 
prince, and his dominions extended all over Anu-Gangam^ or the Gangetic 
provinces. 

♦ Asia!. Researches, Vol. IV. p, '227, 
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Then came a dynasty of nine kings, called the nine Nagh, or NdaU. 
These were an obscure tribe, called for that reason Gupta-v^as ; there were 
nine families of them, who ruled independent of each other, over various 
distiicts in Anu-Gangam; such as Puilnu'tvati {Patna)-, Cantipnr'i (now 
Cofu-all, nine coss to the north of G:ralior); Magad'ha (or Bafiar); PrayagA 
(or Allahabad); Saccta (or Dude); and Benares. There is still a powerful 
tribe of the Kikas on the banks of the Jumna and the Bctwd-nadi, The 
Caumlas or Pund'hracas ruled in Tamralipta, near the sea-shore, according 
to tlie V khnu-purana. In other Purdn'as, we read the Causalas, or //«- 
d'hras, which is inadmissible. The kings of Pfait'hila (or Tirhui) are often 
mentioned; but the kings of Gaur (or Bengal) are never noticed, unless 
they be the Bdngavas, once mentioned in the Brahmdnda. The kings of 
Bengal are not mentionerl in the book of the svars of PkIt’iiwiha'ja in the 
twelfth century ; whilst those of Oude, Tirhut, Bahar, Nopal arc noticed, 
as well as Ibioj a king of Ud'ya-desd, now Orissa. 
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Bhagavat 


Baliliita 

Crishn'a 

'Sri- Sata Carn'a 
Paurii'amdsa • * 

Lamb6(Iara • • 

Vivilaca 

M^gha-Sw^ti • • 

A'tam&na * • • • 

HdUya 

Talaca 

Puri8hbh6ru • • 
Sunandaua • • * * 

Chac6ra 

Vat^ca 

Sira Sw^ri • • • • 
G6mati-putra . . 
Puriiu^in • • • • 

Ma(l;\sir(i •••• 
'Siva-scanda • • 
Yiyniisri 

Vijaya •••••• 

Cbandravyaya 
I>6maclhi . . . 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE 

OF THE 

KINGS OF TIIF ANDHRA DYNASTY, 

FROM THE 

Vishnu VAyu and Brahmanda. 


Sipraca • • 

Crishn^ 

Sri- Siit-Carn'i* • • • 
PurnYitsanga • • • . 

S^ta Carii'i 

Lamb6dara 

Vivilaca 

M^glm-Swdti • • • • 

PutbiMn 

Arishla-Carna • • • • 

mia 

Pattalaca 

Pratillas^na • • • . 
Sundara S^l-Carn'a 
Chac6ra S^t-Canii 


SivaSwili 

G6mati-putra • • • • 

Puliiu^a 

Sata Carn'i ...... 

'Siv^isri 

'Siva-scanda .... 
Yajnas'ri 

Vijaya 

Cbandrifri 

Pul6mArch’ln 


Sili'dhuca 23 

Crisbn'a 18 

Sri-'S^^t-Carn'i 

Purn'blsanga .... 1 8 

Sala-Carn'i 56* 

Lambodara 18 

'Apilaca 12 

Ptitbin^bi 24 

N^mi-Crisbna ... *25 

H^la 1 

Pulaca 5 

Puricaslien'a .... 2 1 
S4ta-Carn'i 1 


Chac6ra Sat-Carn'i 
6 monthu 

Siva Sw^mi 28 

GAUTAMI-PUTRA21 


Yajnisri • . . 29 

S4ta-Carn1 6o 

Dan'dasri ...... . . 3 

Pul6niii 7 


Ch'hismaca 2S 

Crislin'a 18 

'Sri-Sdl-Carn'i .... 10 
Purn'6tsaiiga ....18 

'S4la Carn'i 56 

Lanib6dara 18 

'Apilaca 12 

Sauddsa 18 

A'bi 12 

Scanda-Swi^li .... 21 

Bli^vaca 5 

Pravillasena 12 


Sundara S^t Carn'i . * l 
Charcora S5t Carn'i 6 
Mahendra Sat Carni 3 
Cuntala Sat Carni . * 8 


Swiitish^na 1 

Yanlramili 34 

Sat-Carni 29 

Abi 


SivascaiidaS^taCarni 8 


Yajnksri-Sita Carni I9 
Dandasri S^ta Carni 3 
PuI6n)A f 
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ESSAY IV. 

VICRAMA'DITYA and SALIVA HAN A : 

THEIR RESPECTIVE ERAS, 

With An Accouot tht 

B ALA-RAY AS OR BALHAR EMPERORS. 


IHE two periods of Vicrama'ditya and 'Sa'li-va'hana are intimately 
connected ; and the accounts we have of these two extraordinary per- 
sonages arc much confused, teeming with contradictions and absurdities, to 
a surprising degree. Their history is to be found in the Vicrama-charitra^ 
the Sinkhana-Dzvatrim'ati, and the Fitdla-pancka-'cins'ati, which have been 
translated from the Sanscrit into all the dialects of India ; and the two last 
tracts are sections of the Vrihat-cat'hA. The Vicrama-charitra is very 
scarce in the Gangetic provinces : but this deficiency is abundantly sup- 
plied, by ample extracts from that book, communicated to the Society, 
by Major Mackenzie of the Madras establishment. In general, the 
Hindus know but of one Vicrama'ditya ; but’ the learned acknowledge 
four ; and when, at my request, they produced written authorities, I was 
greatly surprised to find no less than eight or nine. Those who reckon four 
heroes of that name, agree only about two. The first Vichama was he, 
after whom the period is denominated: the second is Ra'ja' Bho'ja. 
Some suppose that 'Sa'liva'hana was one of them, and that the fourth was 
the son of Bho'ja; whilst others insist that this last was either Jaya- 
CHANDRA, or PrIthwi'-Ra'ja, who fell in the great war against the Mah&- 
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bhdtadicas, or Musulmans, in the year 1 192. Every Vicrama'ditva is 
made to wage war against an antagonist called Sa'liva'hana, Sa'jla- 
ba'n, and often denominated NrKsinha, Na'ge'ndba, &c. except one, 
whose opponent’s name was Maha-bhat, and that of his followers Ma- 
hd-bhdtadicas, that is to say Muhammed and the Muhammedam. 

Vicrama'uitya made a desperate tapasya, in order to obtain power and 
a long life from Ca'li'de'vi', and as she seemingly continued deaf to his 
intreaties, he was going to cut off his own head, when she appeared, and 
granted him undisturbed sway over all the world for 1000 years, after which 
a divine child, born of a virgin and the son of the great Tacshaca, car- 
penter or artist, would deprive him both of his kingdom and of his life. 
Such are the words of the Vicrama-charitra : and in the Cumdricd-c’handa it 
is said, that this would happen in the year of the Cali-yuga 3101, answering 
to the first of tht Christian era. Thus, Vicrama'ditya reigned for 1000 
years nearly unmolested, in the enjoyment of every rational pleasure, and 
never troubling himself about his latter end ; till, recollecting the prophecies 
about this wonderful child, and that the time for their being fulfilled was 
near at hand, he grew very uneasy, and sent people all over the world, to 
find him out, that he might destroy him ; and having discovered the place 
of his abode, he advanced at the head of an immense army, but was de- 
feated, and lost his life, by the hand of this divine child, who was then 
five years of age. 

The history of these nine worthies, but more particularly when considered 
as a single individual, is a most crude and undigested mass of heteroge- 
neous legends, taken from the apocryphal gospel of the infancy of Christ, 
the talcs of the Rabbis and Tpilmudists concerning Solomon, with some 
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particulars about Muhammed ; and the whole is jumbled together with 
some of the principal features of the history of the Persian kings of the 
Sdssdnian dynasty. For Vicrama is supposed to have waged war with the 
Romans, all the time that he lived; that is to say for 145 years: and to 
have taken one of their emperors prisoner, whom he carried in triumpli 
through the streets of Ujjayini. One of these V icramas was really a Sassa- 
nian prince : and the famous Shabour or Sapor, of that dynasty, took the 
Emperor Valerian prisoner. 

Thus Vicrama is made contemporary with Solomon ; and, like him, he 

is said to have found the great mantra, spell or talisman ; through which 
he ruled over the elements, and spirits of all denominations, who obeyed 

him like slaves: otherwise they were sure of being severely punished. 
Like Solomon, he had a most wonderful throne, supported and adorned with 
lions, who were endued with i-eason and speech : and this wonderful fabric 
is called, in Sanscrit, Sinkdsana, or the seat supported by lions. We read 
in the vitala-pancha-vinsati, that it was through tlie assistance of the great 
Vetala, or Devil, that two Vicrama'dityas obtained the empire of the 
world, a long life, with unlimited sway.- They performed the pdjd in his 
honor, offered sacrifices, and in short dedicated, or gave themselves up to 
him. This is highly reprobated by divines in India, yet they seem to allow, 
that when all other means fail, it may be done, provided it be not for wicked 
and abominable purposes. We read in the Tkamur&thnameh* that the div. 
Argenk had likewise applied to the devil, to become the Solomon or 
Vicrama of his age. Zohac gave himself up also to the devil, in order 
to become the sovereign lord of the world, and with his assistance he killed 
his predecessor. 


• D'Herbilots's Bibl. Orient, v, Suleiman. 
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But let us return to the extract from the Vicramacharitra, by Major 
Mackenzie. Then came BalarKshi, Vicrama'rca, Bali and BhartrI- 
HARi, four brothers, from four mothers, of the four difierent classes, and 
sons of a holy BrAkmen of Benares. The last, or BsartrIhari, was of the 
, fourth class, and succeeded to the throne. He was learned, pious, and 
valiant; and it is believed that he is still alive, as a Muni, in the wilds 
above JInri-dwAr, He was succeeded by Vicrama'rca, who made a sacrifice 
in honor of the goddess Ca'li', and offered his own head. Tlie goiJdess 
appeared to him, saying, what is your boon ? That I may rule the world for 
a long time. The goddess,- pleased with his faith and devotion, told him, 
that at Ujjayini, he should rule the terrestrial world for 1000 years, without 
hindrance or molestation, and at last that he should be slain by a child, 
born of a virgin one year and a half old. His brother, being informed of 
this circumstance, said he would lengthen his life to 2000 years, for, as he 
was to rule at Ujjayini for 1000 years, he had only to remain in that city 
six months in the year, and the other six out of it. He then ascended to 
heaven, in his human body, where he was well received by Indra, saw 
Rambha' and Urvas'i' dancing, and there was presented with the famous 
SinhAsana, or seat adorned with lions. 

He chastised the Ve'ta'la-de'va, or the king of the devils, made 
him his slave, who then related to him twenty-five curious stories, to be 
found in the VitAla^paneha-vinsati. Toward the latter end of his reign, 
he sent secret emissaries, through all the world, to inquire, whether a child 
were born of a virgin one year and a half old. The messengers returned 
to. Ujjttyini, with the news, that a male child was bom of a virgin, th( 
daughter of a potmaker, begot by the king of snakes (called Tacshaca 
or the Carpenter, in the original,) while she was in her cradle. The; 
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informed him also, that this child, named Sa'lava'hana, had attained ' 
the age of five years; and that his grandfather had made numberless 
clay figures of soldiers to amuse him. 

Vicrama'rca marched at the head of an army; but the protecting 
snake came to the assistance of the child, and inspired the figures of clay 
with life, who started up as able warriors, attacked Vicrama'rca and 
hi| army, and defeated him. 'Sa'la-va'hana cut off his head, and flung 
it into Ujjayini, that his death might be known to all the world. The 
queen was delivered in that very month of a male child ; after which she 
burned herself with the head of her lord, who vvas re-united to the 
Supreme Being. Whilst the grandees of the state were assembled to 
place the child upon the imperial throne, a voice from heaven declared, 
that as the child was born after the death of his father, he could not 
succeed to the empire o^ Itidia, but only to the throne of M&Uvoa; and 
the same voice ordered the Sinh&sana, or the imperial throne, to be buried 
in a secret place. Sa'la-va'hana, who was a learned and pious man, 
became a Muni, and withdrew to desert places, to give himself up to de- 
vout contemplation. Major Mackenzie iq|^ns us, that in the chrono- 
logical list, Vicrama'rca is declared to havereijped only 944 years; and 
in another, that it was only his dynasty or empire which is said to have 
lasted so long. 

The learned of the western parts of India, whom I had an opportunity to 
consult, assured me, that the first Millenium ended about the beginning of 
the Christian era, and the second MilUmum, when the Musulmans pene- 
trated into the more inland parts of India; probably under Mamm'ood, 
about the year 1000 of our era, 

VoL. IX. 
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The year 3044 of the Cdi-yuga is looked upom by many as the year of 
VicaAMA'RCAs death: hence in the Deccan, they have reduced his supposed 
reign to 944 ; but by others it is looked upon as the first of his reign, 
which then must have ended in the 1000th year, answering to the first 
of the Christian era. Hence Vicrama is said, in the T&dkerat-Astalatin, as 
cited by BKRNOULLr, to have lived 1100 years, before he re-appeared and 
reigned at Dilli. 

This Vicrama'rca, called also Vicrama-s'eka and Vichama-sinh, Is 
supposed to be the most ancient; yet his brother BhartrIhari (also named 
ISuca'ditta or Sucara'ja), besides a treatise consisting of 300 moral sen- 
tences, and simply called BhartrIhabi, after him, wrote likewise a collec- 
tion entitled 'Sucasaptati, or the 70 tales of the Parrot. Mention is there 
made of a more ancient king, Vicbama-s'ena, to whom, and his daughter- 
in-law Prabh'ati', -the Parrot relates these amusing stories. Every Vi- 
CBAMA has either a parrot, a demon, or statue to entertain him. Another 
peculiarity of every one of them is, that upon the least disappointment, or 
fit of ill-humour, he is ready to cut off his own head, and throw it at the 
feet of the goddess Ca'lI, interposes and grants his boon. Hence it is 
said, that the first time hie cut off his own head, Ca'lI granted him only one 
hundred years; when cutting it off again, he obtained to live for 100 years 
more : and every time, his familiar, the Vetdla, replaced it upon his shoul- 
ders. This he did ten different times, when the VStdla, or the devil, in- 
formed him that this could be done ten times only, and no more, as in the 
case of Ra'van-'a, as every bvt^ knms. 

We read, that there was a king of Pdtaliputrafura, called VicBAnrA- 
tunoa, who was like a lion, sitdia: hence he is called Vicna^-sinha 
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through tb« whole, legend. He happened to be in the holy city of Pratish- 
tMOf when fifty of hU relations (the heads of whom were Maha'bhata, and 
.Ilia four confidential associates, Maha'-vIra-ba'hu, or Maha'-ba'hu, Su- 
ba'hu, Su-bha'ta, and Pbeta'pa'ditva> all maliabalas, strong and valiant 
men), surrounded him with a numerous army of Mahdbhatadicas, or Muham- 
medans. He effected his escape with much difficulty, and fletl to Ujjayini^ 
where he concealed himself in the bouse of a rich merchant, who with his 
wealth enabled him to raise another army, when he attacked the Mah&bha- 
tddicas, and gained a complete victory. In the mean time, his wife Sa'si- 
le'c’ha', having been informed that her lord had been killed in battle, 
burned herself. The merchant’s son having been confined by the king of 
Ujjaym , Vicrama-sinha, at the head of hiJ army, set him at liberty, and 
tlien returned to his own capital Patali-putra-pura, or Patna. It is said, 
in the third story of iht Vit&la-pmcha-'cindati, that Maha'-bhata', orMAHA- 
ba'hu, was from Anangapura, in Ananga-(k'sa, or country of Ananga; 
the same with Ca'madeva, which Pandits suppose to be toward the west. 
Muhammeo is said to be the grandson of a king of India: hence he is 
called a relation of Vicbama'ditya. 

In tlie seventh section of the Vrikat-cat'id^ we read, that there was a 
king of P&tali-puti'a-pura, called Vicbama'ditya, who hearing of the 
growing power of NrKsinha, king of the consecrated city, or PratishtMa, 
called to his assistance the Gaja-patiy (lord of the elephants, or king of 
Tibet), and the A'sv^ati (lord of horses or horsemen, or the king of Persia). 
The confederates took the field; but were defeated by NbIsinha-nrYpa or 
Sa'eiva'hana, with an incredible slaughter. Vicramaditya fled with the 
utmost precipitation to Pdtali-putra ; but meditating vengeance, he dis- 
guised himself like A carptii, or man who carrie* all over India the holy 

R 2 
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water of the Gange», and went to Pratish'tdria. There he was kindly 
received by a rich mercliant, in whose house he remained a long time. King 
NrIsinha, or S'a'-liva'hana, happening accidentally to call at the mer- 
chant’s house, they recognised each other; and NrTsinha, admiring his 
comely appearance, and also his courage and confidence, acknowledged 
himself overcome by him ; when Vicuama'ditya advanced, and they em- 
braced each other most cordially. NrIsinha carried him to his palace, 
where, having entertained him in a suitable manner, they parted in peace, 
and V iCRAMA returned to P&tali-putra-pura, having seemingly settled every 
thing concerning their respective eras, at least it is so supposed. 

In the tenth section of the Vr'ihat-cat'ha, we read that Vicrama-ces'ari, 
M'as prime minister to MrIga'ncadatta, king of Phali-putra. The king 
used to wander by himself through the woods, where he often lost his way, 
seemingly through some infirmity; and his prime minister used to go in 
search of him. It happened once that he could not find him, and, passing 
near a holy place called Brama-st’hala, he saw a Brdhmen, sitting under a 
tree, near a well. Vicrama-ce's'ari approached the holy man, who forbade 
him to come near, as hei||pjust been bitten by a venemous snake: but 
ViCRiyjiA, who was well acquainted with the medical art, soon cured him. 
The Brihmen, willing to shew his gratitude, asked him why he did not 
aspire to power and dominion. Vicrama-ce'.s'ari seemed willing enough, 
and asked him how this could be effected. The priest replied, perform the 
p6j& in honour of the great Vltila, or the devil, and you will obtain from 
him whatever you wish ; and you will become like Vi-sama-saila, with the 
title of Tri-Vicrama, who had the sidd'his, or power of working miracles. 

At Pratiih'tini, says the Br&hmm, on the banks of the GM&ceri, reigned 
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Thi-VickamA'S-ena, the the son of Vicrama-s'ena. He was thus called, 
because he possessed acrama, pracrama, and vicrama, three synonymous 
words, implying energy in a great degree. A BrAhmen used tb come very 
often, and presented him every time with a flower, in which was concealed 
a jewel of great value. The king respectfully received the flower, and after- 
wards threw it away into a corner, where they all remained neglected and 
undisturbed. At last the king accidentally discovered a jewel, and searching 
into every flower, found in every one a gem also. When the priest came 
again, he asked the reason of this strange circumstance, and what he meant 
by it. The BrAhmen informed him, that, if he would come alone to a cer- 
tain place, which he pointed out, he would then reveal the whole mysteiy. 
The king did not fail to go, on the appointed day : when the BrAhmen in- 
formed him, that before he could unfold this secret, it was ncce8.sary tliat he 
should gp into an adjacent grove, where yas a corpse hanging upon a tree : 
cut the rope, says he, and bring the dead body to me. The king, though 
very unwilling, was obliged to comply, and having cut the rope, he placed 
the dead body upon his shoulders; and, on the road, a spirit that was in it, 
spoke, and related five and twenty stories to amuse and deceive the king; 
when, at the end of each story, the corpse J||pH}ack to its tree, and every 
time TBi-VtCBAMA went and brought him back, and being at last irritated, 
he took care he should no more escape. Then the spirit informed him 
that the BrAhmen wanted to destroy him, and usurp his throne. For this 
purpose, he was going to perform some magical rites, in which a dead corpse 
was absolutely necessary ; and that this was the reason why he had insisted 
on the king bringing him a dead body. Tri-Vicbama-s'ena being satis- 
fied with the truth of this information, put the BrAhmen to death ; and Ma- 
ha'de'va appeared to him, saying, thou wert before Vicrama'ditya, a por- 
tion of my own essence. I have now generated thee in the character of 
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Tai-VicRAMA to destroy the wicked; and ultimately thou wilt be Vicrama* 
oiTYA again ; and, when thou diest in that last character, thou wilt be re- 
united to me. This alludes, according to the learned, to the two MHknr 
nium of Vicrama'ditva. This legend is a little obscure, and the com- 
))iler seems to have jumbled together the legends of Vicrama'ditta and 
Sa'liva'hana ; though of the latter no mention, by name, at least, be 
made. 

As Vi-sama-s'ila was at first king of Fratisht'dnd, be was, of course, the 
same with Sa'uva'han'a ; and the first part of the legend has an obvious 
reference to him in that character. Vicuama-cesa'ki appears to be the 
S'ri'-Carn'a - deva-Ra'ja-Vicrama, with the title of A'ditva, who de- 
throned his sovereign, taking advantage of his infirmities; and this Vicra- 
ma-ces'ari, in the third story o^thc Vitdla-panchavinsati is declared to be 
king of Pdtali-putra^bhd-manddlam, or country and region of Pdtali-pulra, 
as every body knows : and his wife’s name was CuANDUA-PRAUHA'-MAOADHi, 
being a native of Magadha. 

It is said, in some l^|l|[||||*> children were born the 

same day : one, the son or i Brdhmen, the second, a Cshettri, and, the 
third, a Vaisya : some add a fourth of the Sudra tribe. It was foretold, 
tliat one of them would become king, or, at least, remain so without being 
molested, if a king already ; but not before the two others had been put to 
death. The BrAhmerty hearing of this, easily circumvented the Vais'ya, who 
was a TaiU, or oil-man, with whose body he wanted afterwards to perform 
a most abominable sacrifice to Vktdla, or the devil, in order to destroy 
Vicrama'ditta. Maha'deVa became incarnated in the person of 'Tsi-Vi- 
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CRAKA, at U^ayini, or rather Pratisht'ana, on the following occasion. The 
gods, that is to say, the Brahmens and Hindus, being vexed by the MIMC- 
kas, or foreign and impure tribes, went in a body to Cailha, to Maiia'- 
de'va, to whom they said, you and Vishnu have destroyed the Asuras, or 
Daityas, but these are born again on earth as MUch'has. They vex the 
Vipras, or Br&hmens, and will not allow the performance of religious rites 
and sacrifices, destroying all the religious instruments, and other requisites : 
they even carry away the daughters of holy Munis. In consequence of this 
remonstrance, Tripura'ri, or Maha*deva, was incarnate, in the house of 
Sura'-Mahe'ndra'ditya-Jagatjaya, at Ujjayini, who was making Tapasya 
to obtain a son. As soon as his wife had conceived, the heavenly host came 
down to worship her. The high-priest and prime minister, who were also 
childless, obtained each a son; and young Vicrama'ditya, called also 
Vi-sAMAs'iLA in this place, soon surpassed his teachers in learning and 
wisdom. 

The old king resigned the throne to him, and then withdrew to Benares ; 
and Vicrama'ditya became king of heaven, hell, and earth; the genii 
and demons were obedient to him, and his firfH^ched the White island in 
the sea of milk, or White sea. His general, Vicrama-s'acti, conquered Dac- 
shin'a-pat’ha, (or the Deckin,) Mad'hya-des'a, (or the inland parts of India,) 
Cdsndr and Saurashtra, (or Soret,) and the countries to the east of the 
Ganges. He forced VfRA-SE'NA-SiNHA'i.E8'wARA, or the king of Sinhala, 
or Ceyhn, to sue for peace, and to give him his daughter, and Cuiaca, 
(or Cuttaca,) was obliged, at last, to submit. He extirpated several tribes 
of Mlech'has, and others surrendered at discretion. He married, at UJjayini, 
three wives, GoN'AVAxf, CHANDRA'vATi, and Madana-sunda'hI : wishing 
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to marry a fourth, he saw, in the house of VisVacarma, a beautiful damsel, 
daughter of Calincja-js'eni, king of Stambhasta, (now Combat, or Cambay,) 
in Calingades'a. He sent a trusty man to demand her of her father, who 
refused his consent: but Vicrama'ditya sent one of his attending spirits, 
who soon obliged him to comply. 

This is, it seems, the Vicrama'ditya who obtained a famous boon from 
Indra, in favour of his favourite country Malava, that it should never be 
visited by drought. In his time there had been no rain for twelve years, 
owing to San'i or (Saturn,) passing into the house of 'Sucea, (or Venus,) 
in VrKsha, (or Taurus,) through the Sacaia-bhMa, (or seetion of the wain) 
in Rohin't, (or the stars near Aldebaran). In the time of Da'sarat’ha, 
Saturn, the offspring of the Sun, attempting to go through this path, was 
prevented by Das'akat’iia, and Jiurled down into a country which he set 
on fire, and it was, from that circumstance, called Barbara. 

In th^ Sinhasana^dwitrins&li, the twenty-fourth statue is introduced, 
giving to king Bh6ja an account of Vicrama, and of 'Sa'liva'han'a. 
There was, in Purandarpur^ a rich merchant, who, before he died, gave to 
every one of his four sons an earthen pot, sealed, with injunctions not to 
open it till after his decease. When opened, the first was found to con- 
tain nothing but earth; the second, coals; the third, bones; and the fourth, 
bran. Vicrama was applied to for an e.'cplanation, but neither he nor .any 
body else could explain this enigma. The four sons went afterwards to 
Pratisht'aiia, and neither the king nor any body else there could give 
them an answer; but there was a wonderful child who did. There were 
two Brahmens, who had a sister, who lived with them in a state 
of widowhood, her husband having died whilst she was yet very 
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young. She conceived by a N/iga-cimdra, (or Tacshaca;) and the brothers, 
ashamed of this seeming disorderly behaviour of their sister, left the 
country. The unfortunate young widow, thus deserted, found an asylum 
in the humble cottage of a pot-maker, where she was delivered of a male 
child, whom she called 'Saliva'hana. The child, hearing of this strange 
ease, went to the king’s presence, where the four sons of the merchant were, 
with a numerous and respectable assembly. He spoke without embarrass- 
ment, and they were astonished, for his words were like amr^t or ambrosia. 
The first pot, says he, containing earth, entitles the owner to the landed 
])roperty of his father. The second contains coals, and of course all the 
timber and wood become the property of the second son. The thitd is 
entitled to the elephants, horses, cattle, and animals of all descriptions 
belonging to ^hc estate ; and the fourth is entitled to the corn and grain 
of all kinds, the property of his father. Vicrama'ditva, on hearing of 
this, sent for the child, who refused to come: go, says he to the mes- 
senger, an<l tell him that when I have completed my business, or in other 
words, when I shall be perfected, or my time is arrived, he Avill come to 
me of himself. Vicrama'ditva, irritated at this answer, wanted to kill 
him; and advanced, at the head of a num<g;|pus army, against the child, 
who, making figures of soldiers with clay, animated them. They fought 
on both sides with courage; but the Ndga~cumdra, or son of the g;reat 
serpent, stupified Vicrama’s army; who, finding his soldiers asleep, im- 
plored the^ assistance of the serpent Vas'uci, who gave him some amrif, 
with which he revived his troops; and 'Sa'liva'hana, hearing of this, 
sent two men for some of it, and Vicrama complied with his request: 
and here ends the legend, which was introduced only to give an instance of 
Vicrama'ditya’s unbounded generosity. 

VoL. IX. 
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Th« next Vicrama'ditta, and whose history it best known all over 
JndUti was the son of Gabddabha rupa, or he with the countenance of 
•n ass; and an account of him is given in the Vicrama-upachyina, or 
first section of the Sinhdsam-dxcdtriHsati. 

The next Vicramaditva M'as the famous king Bh6ja, who recovered 
the Sinkdsam, and going to the fVhite island, dived into the infernal re- 
gions) where he saw the apartments of CrIshna, or Vishnu; and close to 
them those of Bali, who received him kindly, and bestowed upon him the 
title of Vicrama'ditya; and his son, called Jaya'nanda, was sti led also 
ViCRAMA'DlTYA. According to others, Jaya'nanda M'^as only either the 
Adopted son, or the son-in-law of Raja-Bu6ja, having married his daughter 
Sha'nu-mati. 

The principal feature of the history of these Vicrama'dityas, as I ob- 
served before, at whatever period they lived, is their quarrels with a certain 
kin^ called Sa'liva'hana, with the title of NrKsinha, Na'ga-cuma'ea, 
Naob'ndra, &c. except one, who is introduced as contemporary with 
MhhAMtlED, and waging W||r against him, and his followers, the Mahdb' 
kttddkaa. Even in the time of Java chandra, the last emperor of India, 
we find, in Persian records, a 'Sa'lba'han, king of Dilli: and in the dis- 
trict of Bmlkaon, in that province, there is a small town, the capital of a 
Fergannah of the same name, called Cote-'Sdlbdhan, or the fort of Sa'lba'han, 
and said to have been built by him. 

The ohierf authorities, after the Vicrcma-charitra, and the other books I 
have mentioned before, are the last sections, or rather supplements to the 
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Agni and Bh<roishya~purAnas, the list of the kings of Mdltvd, in tlw Ayin- 
Acberi, the VansMli, or Rdj&vdli, written by Ra'ja' Raohcna'tha, of 
the Cack'liwa tribe, at the command of the emperor Aurenozebej and, 
lastly, a list of the Bala-R&yas, or Balkara emperors, and of the sove- 
reigns of MalwL The last section, or rather supplement or appendix to 
the Agni-pttrMa, is the best chronological list that has come to my know- 
ledge. It is seldom found annexed to that Purdn'a; no more than the ap 
pendix to the Bhavishya. I was however fortunate enough to find it at the 
end of a copy of the Agni-purdna, at least two hundred years old ; and, 
though complete, almost worn out. There I found the beginning of the 
appendix on futurity, exactly in the same hand-writing with the body of 
that Purdria, and the owner most kindly made me a present of the last leaf, 
which contai^ both the end of that Purdn'a, and the beginning of the ap 
pendix. In a copy of tltat appendix, it is said to be the 6sd and last seo 
tion of the Agni-purdrta. The numbers do not correspond now, though 
it be acknowledged, that the division of the Purdricts, into sections, has 
not been the same, at all times, and in>every part of India. 

With regard to the appendix, or section; of the BheeoUhya-purdn'a, it 
is obvious that it never made part of that Purdria, at least In its pre- 
sent state; but, as it treats of futurity (Bfumshya), it was probably on 
that account attributed to it ; for it appears that it belonged originally to 
some astronomical treatise, and it is very much like the preliminary section 
to the Jydtirviddbhardna. It is supposed by some, that it is a short extract 
from the second part of that Purdria, which either no longer exists, or is 
not to be commonly found. In the first part, there is not a word about 
futurity, or the times to come. 

It 
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These lists are the more valuable, as they give us an account of the em- 
perors of the west in India, of whom little or no notice is taken in the 
Pur&nlas. The chief object of the compilers seems to be to establish the 
chronology of the western parts of India, since the expiation of Cha'nacya, 
down to the death ofPiTHAURA', and Jaya-Chandra, in the year II92. 
The three first lists are nearly the same, and probably they were originally 
so; and as the list of the emperors of the west in India, in xht Ayin-Acberit 
is one of them, it is obvious, that above two hundred years ago, they were 
considered, by the Pandits who assisted Abul-Fazil, as authentic docu- 
ments. 

The fourth list is from a work entitled Vamdvali, or the genealogies; 
but more commonly called Rdjavali, or reigns and succes^ons of kings. 
It was written in the year 1659, by Ra'ja' Raghuna'tha, of the Cach'hwa 
tribe, at the command of Aurengzebe. This has been translated into all 
the dialects of LuUa, and new modelled, at least twenty different ways, ac- 
cording to the whims and pre-conceived ideas of every individual, who 
chose to meddle with it. 

It is, however, the basis and ground-work of modern history among the 
Hitidus : as in the Khuldset-ul Tuwdric, and the Tadkerdtussalat'm. The 
latter treatise is a most perfect specimen of the manner of writing history 
in India; for, excepting Raghuna'th’s list, almost every thing else is 
the production of the fertile genius of the compiler, who lived above 
a hundred years ago. In all these list's the compilers and revisers seem 
to have had no other object in view, but to adjust a certain number of 
remarkable epochs. This being once effected, the intermediate spaces are 
filled up with names of kings not to be found any where else, and, most pro- 
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bably, fanciful. Otherwise they leave out the names of those kings of 
whom nothing is recorded, and attribute the years of their reigns to some 
among them better known, and of greater fame. Tlicy often do not scruple 
to transpose some of those kings, and even whole dynasties ; either in con- 
sequence of some preconceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking a fa- 
mous king for another of the same name. It was not uncommon with ancient 
writers, to pass from a remote ancestor to a remote tlescendant ; or from a 
remote predecessor to a remote successor, by leaving out the intermediate 
generations or successions, and sometimes ascribing the years of their 
reigns to a remote successor or predecessor. In this manner the lists of the 
ancient kings of Persia, both by oriental writers and others in the west, 
have been compiled : and s<f|ae instances, of this nature, might be produced 
from scripture. I was acquainted lately, at Benares, with a chronicler 
of that sort ; and, in the sevetal conversations I had with him, he candidly 
acknowledged, that he filled up the intermediate spaces between the reigns 
of famous kings, with names at a venture ; that he shortened or lengthened 
their reigns at pleasure; and that it was understood, that his predecessors 
had taken the same liberties. (His lucubrations were of little use to 
me; but he had collected various lists of kings, of which he allowed 
me, with much difficulty, to take copies.) Through their emendations 
and corrections, you see plainly a total want of historical knowledge and 
criticism; and sometimes some disingenuity is but too obvious. 

This is, however, the case with the sections on futurity in the Bhagatat, 
Viyu, Vishnu waA. BrahnUin da-pur dn as ; which, with the above lists, consti- 
tute the whole stock of historical knowledge among the Hindus ; and the 
whole might be comprised in a few quarto pages of print. 'I'hese I have 
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collected together, with notes, derived from the assistance of foreign 
writers ; and hereafter they may be corrected, from a few historical passages 
in their books, grants, and inscriptions, which last must be used soberly, 
^ith regard to these lists, tlieir being brought down, even to our own days, 
can be no objection ; for it is the case with many of our old chronicles. 
We have them in the Ayin~Acberi, in the state they were in at that time. 
I have some copies, in which their chronology is brought down to th* reign 
of Aursnozeoe: and, lastly, some, in which the arrival of the English is 
foretold, under the name of Tamra-vof'via, foreigners, the offspring of Maya, 
the engineer of the giants, and the son of Twashta. Tdmra-vam'a literally 
signifies copper-coloured, but is interpreted Arum-vam'a, or of the colour 
of the morning dawn ; and, in lexicons, the Qtbeks, or Yacanas, are said to 
be T&mra-varna. In RaohunaVh’S list, it is remarkable, that no obvious 
notice is taken, either of the elder Vicrama'ditva, or of 'Sa'liva'hana ; 
they are however concealed under the names of Aditva, ridiculously 
written Adhesght by TiErPENTHAtSB, and under that of D’hananjata, 
which last is meant for 'Sa'liva'hana. 'Aditta is obviously meant here 
for Vicrama; in some copies he is called Hara-bha'ga, or a portion 'of 
Hara, the destroyer; because it was necessary that lie sliould destroy 
550,000,000 men from among the impure tribes, before be could obtain the 
rank of a Sacls'wara; and whatever man kills a S«ci»%cara only, obtains 
that exalted rank, as did 'Sa'liva'hana. 

Dhananjaya, CM' Dhanid'hara, as he is called also, is supposed by 
Abul Fazil, to have been the grandfather of 'Sa'liva'hana*: bu^ as 
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there are several kings and legislators called Vicrama; in the same manner 
we find also several Sa'liva'hanas. This grandson of Dhananjaya is 
made contemporary with another Vicrama'ditya, who is supposed to have 
begun his reign A. D. 19 1; but, according to others, either in the year 
184 or 200. In Raghuna't’u’s lists, current in the western parts of India, 
which have appeared in print, instead of 'SaTiva'hana, we find Samudra- 
PA LA, perhaps a disciple of his, and thus called, because he came by sea. 
In this remarkable instance, these lists differ, most materially, front those 
in use in the Gangetic provinces, and eastern parts of India. In the latter, 
in the room of Vicrama'ditya, we read 'Suraca, or Sudraca, a famous 
emperor of India, mentioned in the Purdn'as, and of whom it is said, in the 
Cumdrica-c'kan'da, that liefivould ascend the imperial throne, after 3290 
years of the CttlUyuga were elapsed, that is to say, in the year of our Lord 
191 , and that he would reign in the city of CharcUtd, thus called from the 
search (cherche in French,) or inquiries made there into various religious 
opinions, and new dogmas; and thus it is understood by learned men 
from the west of India, and it appears that there were several cities thus 
called. This 'Sudraca had also the title of Vicrama, and of A'ditya ; but 
in the eastern lists no mention is made of Samudra-pa'la. Tieffentha- 
LER takes notice of him, and Bernoulli has given us the whole legend, 
such as it is in the MSS. copies. 

i|?\Vhen Vicrama'ditya was ninety years of age, then came Samudra* 
pa'la, or he who was fostered, or wafted over, by Samudra, or the ocean, 
because it is understood, that he came from distant countries by sea. He 
appeared in the character of a holy man, working miracles, and, as it 
seems, preaching about regeneration. He Was kindly received by Vighama'- 
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©iTYA, who being old and decrepit, wished very much to be regenerated. 
Samudra-pa'/.a complied with his wishes; and, as there was a stout 
young man just dead, he directed the old king to send his own soul 
into that corpse, and showed him how to do it. Vicrama'ditya did 
so, and the young man revived immediately, to the great astonishment 
of the multitude. In the mean time, Samudra-va'ea conveyed his 
own soul Into the body of the king; and, in that old and decrepit 
frame, he contrived to maintain himself, for the space of 55 years, 
or more correctly 54 years, two months, and twenty days ; and thus 
governed the country, with unlimited sway, in the shape and character 
of Vicrama'ditya. These 55 years being added to the 90 years of Vi- 
crama’s life or reign, the sum, 145, is exjdjily the difference between 
the eras of Vicrama, and 'Sa'liva'hana, ^in the Dek'kin; for, in the 
northern parts of India, they reckon only 135 years. This new 'Sal i- 
VAHANA, or rather his disciple, or follower, if he ever existed, died in 
the year 335: for this second Vicrama, or 'Sudraca, as he is called in 
the Cum&ric&-c'handa, ascended the Imperial throne in the year of 
Christ 19 1 : but in Raghuna't’h’s list, this event took place in the 
year 291. Thai there is an error of 100 years is obvious, on the autho- 
rity of the above section of the Scanda-pur&ria, and also from the par- 
ticulars in the same list. There it is declared, that the succession of the 
Hindu princes ended in the year of the Cali-yuga 4116, answering to 
that of Christ 1016; but the particulars give 4216; and, by retrenilP 
ing these 100 years, the aggregate sums, resulting from the subordinate 
periods, perfectly agree with the general one, as given at full length in 
the list. These subordinate periods become also proportionate to one 
another, from Maha'bali’s accession to the throne, 355 B. C. down 
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to the year 1016 of our era. The reason why these 100 years, and a few 
more in another place, were introduced, is that the correctors of this list 
confounded the final overthrow of the Hindu empire, in the year 1192 , by 
Sauebuddeen, with the mortal wounds given to it by Sebecteghin, 
and his son Mahmud, in the beginning of the eleventh century. In all 
the copies which I have seen, of Raghu na-th’s' list, an obvious notice is 
taken of the famous emperor Bh6ja: yet the learned insist that he is 
concealed there, under the epithets of Deva-Dhara'-sinha, as he is called 
ill some lists, and 'Saiea-Dha'ra-sinha in others; but in many copies 
these names are written erroneously Damo-Dhara-sena, and Jala-dhara- 
SENA. In the BkSja-prabandha the epithet De'va is always prefixed to his 
name, thus De'va-Bh6ja ; and in the room of these various surnames, we 
find in some copies Divayana-sinha, . As Bh6ja was king of DMrd 
(now Dhdr) he might certainly be denominated Dha'ra'-siniia. This 
famous city is called ^Xso'Shila-dhArA, and Bh6ja is called 'Sa'ila'ditya, 
or Vicramaditya, who resided at '<S'd/7a-<//fdrd, m Satrujaya-mahatmr/a ; 
and in the same manner, 'SaTiva'iiana is denominated Pattan-simia or 
'Se'na, from the town of Pratisthana (or Pattan) where he is said to have 
resided. If so, the new modellers of these lists have introduced many 
obscure, or rather fictitious names, in order to fill up the space, between that 
emperor and the downfal of the empire in 1192, by Sauebuddeen, which 
they have confounded with the catastrophe under Mahmud-ben-Sebec- 
’^TEGHTN. In various lists, which I have seen, Sebectegiiin’s name is 
written Sebectekin, Sanectekin, Nectekin, &c. 

As Bh6ja is not noticed by any foreign writer, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the time in which he lived, from the vague and conlradictory data to 
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be found in Hindu romance, within 100 years at least of the real time. 
Such is however the state of the Hindu chronology, even in modern times: 
and from such wretched materials what can be expected? Western histo- 
rians, and those of China, have occasionally recorded eclipses, which are of 
great service in chronology ; but they are absolutely disregarded by Hindu 
writers; at least, I have never been able to procure a single observation upon 
record, and connected with any historical fact, or the reign of any well- 
known king or emperor. 

In these different lists, the principal eras are, the accession of Maha'- 
Bali to the Imperial throne, 355 years B. C. his death in 327, the massacre 
of the Imperial family in 315, and finally, the expiation of Chan'acya, 
312 years B. C. and of these remarkable events I took particular notice in 
my essay on the Gangetic provinces. 

The next remarkable era is that of SaTiva-iiana and the eldest Vjcra- 
ma'ditya : this the compilers and revisers have wrapt up in such darkness, 
and I believe designedly, that it is almost impossible to re-cognise these two 
famous kings. In some, 'Sa'liva'hana is called Pattan-s'inha ; in others 
Dhananjaya, Dhanadhara, &c. Saca, Bacti-s'inha ; and in ih^Vrihat- 
cat'ha, Sama-sIla, and Vi-sama-sIla, and lastly Ha'la andSALA, Ha'li 
and Sa'li, NuKsinha and Naea vahana. Vicramaditya is some- 
times called 'Aditya simply; in other places Vicbama, Vicramamitraj 
V iCRAMA-TUNGA, VlCRAMA-S'lNHA, ViCBAMA-SE'nA, ViCRAMA-CESA'rs, 
Vxckama'rca, &c. whilst he is sometimes left out entirely; which is 
immaterial, as they say, when SaTiva'hana, his antagonist, is men- 
tioned. 
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The third epoch is that of king Suuaca, called also 'Aditya, and Uaja* 
VicttAMA, who began his reign in the year 10 1. 

The fourth era is that of Vicram'aditya the son of Gandhaeupa, 
whose reign began in the year 44 1 . 

The fifth is the appearance of Maua'-bhat or Mohammed; and the 
sixth is the accession of Bh6ja, called also Vicram aditya, to the im- 
perial throne. 

The seventh era is the defeat and death of Pitiiaura in 1192, and 
that of Java-ciiandba, in the year 1194. 

Let us now examine and compare together the lists in the appendix to the 
Agni, and to the Bhavishya-pur/m'asy and also in the Aijin-Acberi. In the 
Bhavishya, the years are omitted, but it agrees otherwise with the other 
lists, as much as can reasonably be expected. 

There are three kings in the appendix to the Agni piirAna, seemingly in 
a regular order of succession; but who are to be rejected from the list; 
as it appears, from the context, that they were only in a collateral line, 
and seem to have been rebellious vassals, who, taking advantage of the 
weakness of their liege, set up for themselves, in their own country. 
The first was a rebel of the nameofAxACA, as seemingly implied by his 
name, who made himself independant, and resided in the town of D'hara. 
lie lived 190 years ; that is to say, his collateral dynasty lasted so many 
years, and this dynasty was very properly omitted in the Aytn-Acberi. 
Then comes Soc’ii-s'ena, or Sumuc’h-s'ena, with another king called 
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C’ha’doa or C’haroa ; and tliese resided at Chitra-cufa in Bundelc'hand, 
as asserted in that section or appendix. SuMuc’HA-s'r.NA is called Keneck- 
8 E 1 N Ayin-Acberi ; and in that treatise, Chitra-cuta, their metropolis, 
is metamorphosed into a king, to whom a reign of one year only is allotted. 
The names of the three next princes, Chandrapala, Mahe'ndra-pa'la 
and Kurrum-chund, in the Ayin-Acberi, should be written in this manner, 
Ra'ma-chandra, who did not reign : his son was Chaitra-paTa, who 
was elected emperor of India after the death of Jaya-nanda. His son 
and successor was Ma'ha-chandra-pa'la; but I conceive that the true 
name of the latter was Mahe’ndra-pa'la. 

From Cha’nacya’s' expiation to the first year of Vicrama'ditya, the 
son of Gandha-rupa, the three lists do not materially differ from each 
other with regard to the number of kings, and the order of succession. 
The greatest difficulty is, from the first year of Vicrama'ditya, the son 
of Gandiia-rupa, or Harsha-me'gha, which last is a ridicubus epithet 
for an ass, to the first of Bh6ja. The greatest part of the names of the 
kings, in this list, are probably fictitbus, except some of the most illus- 
trious. The first we recognise is Mah'abali, or Nanda, who ascended 
the throne of India 3S5 years before Christ. From his accession there 
elapsed S99 years, according to Raghuna'th’s list, to the death of Vi- 
cRAMA'DiTYA, whicli happened 5d years B. C. Then appears Dhanan- 
JAYA, who put to death 'Aditya: these are Sa'liva'hana and Vicra- 
ma'ditya : the times, coincide, and the name of one of them. t>HANAN- 
jaya is also the name of A'rjuna in the MaMAihdrat, of whom it is 
said, that he did not exult over the ignorant and ill-favoured, but spent 
his riches among the needy ; in short, he was the wonder of all good 
men. This is tl\e character given of 'Sa'liva'hana in the Cnwjdricd- 
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c'hatida, and the Jgni-purMa, This second Duanaxjava, called also 
Dhanandhara, is reckoned as an (Upata, or prodigy; and some account 
of him is given in the Ayin-Acberi*, and also in traditionary legends. 
He sprang suddenly from the middle of a temple at Prat-shtdna in the 
Dekhin, in a human form, and with a divine countenance, holding a bright 
sword. He attacked A'ditya, or Vxcram'aditya, whom he put to death ; 
then, leaving the Dekhin, he made Ujjayini the seat of his empire. In 
the grant found at Monghir, allusion is made to Vicuama'ditva, under 
the name of Sa’cadwisht, the foe of Saca or Sa'liva'hana ; and it is 
not improbable that the prime minister, in the inscription on a pillar at 
Buddaul, is compared to Saliva'hana, under the name of Diianan- 
jata|. 

There were undoubtedly "many Vicbama'dityas; but which of them 
instituted the era denominated after him, is by no means obvious ; for there 
is hardly any instance, I believe, of any sovereign or legislator that ever 
instituted am era called after him, . and beginning with some memorable 
event, during the course either of his life or of his reign. Any one of 
them might have instituted the era ; but it does not follow that he lived 
at the beginning of it. The author of the Fansdvdli, and in general all 
those who have attempted to new model his list, say, that the era of Vi- 
CBAMADiTVA was instituted by his brother BHABTaiHARr, or Sue a'ditya, 
who is called! Sacwanta on- that account. He reigned fourteen years ; and 
after his death,. Vicbama'ditva took it up, made some corrections, and had 
it called after his own name. This circumstance is noticed by BERNOUJX.i.r, 
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from the Tadkcrat assalalin ; but the copy in Mr. Harikgton’s possession 
is the most explicit on this subject, and I find that it is by no means a 
new idea. According to some, these fourteen years are the difference between 
the era of Vicrama'ditya in its corrected, and the same in its original 
state. This 'Scca'ditya is called also Vicrama'ditya in tlie Dekhin, 
and is said to have begun his reign in the year of the Cali-yuga 3020, 
and to have died in the year 3034, from which they reckon the era of Vi- 
CRAJiA ; but in the northern parts India, they say that he began his reign 
in the year 3030, and died in the year 3044. Yet this BHARTRfHARr,in the 
collection of tales attributed to him, alludes to another Vicrama'ditya, 
who, from the context, certainly lived long before him. Such is the uncer- 
tainty about this famous emperor, that wc are obliged to distinguish between 
the years since the time of Vicrama'ditya and those of his era. Thus, 
in the 'Satrttjaya-mahatmya, we read, that after 466 years of the era are 
elapsed, then would appear the great and famous Vicrama'ditya ; and 
then, 477 after him, 'Saila'ditya, or Bh6ja, would reign. In the Ayin- 
Aeberi, the various dates, from the era of Vicrama'ditya, are to be 
reckoned from his accession to the throne, in the middle ages of the Chris- 
tian era. 

The third epoch in my list, and in most of tlic lists in the eastern 
parts of India, is that of 'Suraca, who was succeeded by his brother 
CrIshna, according to the He began his reign in the year I91, 

and was also considered as a Vicrama'ditya, or rather a Samvatica, or 
author of a civil period ; and of him also I took particular notice in my essay 
on the Oangetic provinces. 


The next period is that of Vicrama'ditya, the son of the man with 
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the countenance of an ass. He is called In the list Gandha-pa'i.a, or 
fostered by an ass. This prince is omitted in several copies fVoin tlie west ; 
and between Gandiia-pa'la and ViciiAiiA niTVA, or Vicrama-paTa, as 
he is called in these copies, there intervenes a hing called .Sa'datpa j-A. 
This VicHAMA'niTVA had two sons, one called Tii.aca-ciiaxdra, who 
reigned only two years, and was succeeded by his eldest brother, Vicra- 
ma-sk'na, or Vicrama'ditya ; and this Tilaca-cuandra appears in the 
character of BuartrKhari. 

The next period is that of Maha'buat'-'Sri'man'-Maiia'ra'ja', or l\fu- 
HAMMED the blessed, or fortunate, the great commander of the faithful. 
In various copies he is called Maha'bua't't'a'raca, and Maiia'-bhatVa- 
RiCA. In Mr. Harington’s list, the epithet of Parasu, answering to 
Seifuleah in Arabic, or the sword ofGod, is prefixed to his name. In all the 
copies from the west India, he is called Maha'-Prema, forMAHA-PRAMA'uA, 
or PARiMA'RA^the great destroyer; and to the names of his four confidential 
associates, the epithet of Prejia, or Prema'ra, is also added. Instead of 
Prema, we should read Prama'ra, or Parima'ba, the destroyer; for, 
in the 'Satrujaya-Mah&tmya, a favourite tract of the Jainas, he and his 
friends are called the Pancha-ma'ras, or the five destroyers. It is said 
there, that Jina, in his last incarnation, as Gautama in the shape of 
a white elephant, and therefore denominated SrI-Hasti-s'ena, having 
obtained eternal bliss, then, three years, eight months, and fifteen days 
after this event, there would appear 'Sacha-Pancha-M'ara, who would 
put an end to all D/wma, or religion*. Thus the death of Gautama 


* 'Sacn, «r the misiit; thief. 
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happened in November 617; and his death, in the Pur&n'as, and according 
to the Japanese, is placed either late in the sixth, or early in the seventh 
. century. Praji'ara, the great destroyer, or Pari-m'ara, he who destroys 
all round, is one of the titles of Yama, and very applicable to Mohammed. 
The Hindus, in the western parts of India, are well acquainted with the 
famous Chdrp/tri of the Musulnians, or the four friends and associates of 
Mohammed. Some, with a little straining, derive this name from the 
Sanscrit; and thus the four destroyers, with their leader, become the 
Pancha-Ma'iias, or the five destroyers. Mr. Harington’s list, which 
was brought from Assam by the late Dr. Wade, seems to have been new 
modelled by the Jainas; as Gautama is introduced there, waging war 
against a certain Manu. 

The next subject of inquiry is the Cum/iricd-c'han'da, a section of the 
Scanda-pur&ria. The copy in my possession was written in Gujjar&t two 
hundred and thirty years ago, or in the year of Vicrama'ditva 1630, 
A. D. 1574; and in the year of Vicrama 1796, or A. D. 1740, it 
was the property of a learned Pandit, who made several corrections in 
the margin, as usual in India. The owner of that section, 230 years ago, 
obviously considered it as authentic, and as making part of one of the 
canonical books ; and the copies in general use in this part of the 
country do not materially differ from it. According to the context, 
this Pio'dna must have been written when the Roman empire, pro- 
bably in the east, was in the aenith of its glory; for the author men- 
tions it as the largest iu the world, and says that it consisted of no lew 
than 18,030,000 villages, or rather parishes, and he speaks of it as 
existing in that powerful and extensive state in his own time. Six dates 
only are given in this section. The first is Sudraca,' or Suraca, 
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who watoto appear when 3300 years, save 10, of the Cali-yuga were elapsed 
in the city of Charchita. 

The first Vichama'ditya is mentioned in the CumAric&c'harida*^ in 
which it is declared, that after 3020 years of tl)e Cati-yuga had elapsed, 
then would Vicbama'rca appear. He reigned fourteen years/ and of 
course died in the year 3034, when the era of Yudhishtib ended, and 
his own began. In the list of the kings who were to appear in the Cali-yuga, 
to be found in the BMgaoata, BrahmArida, VAyu, and Vishm-purAna$, 
there are two kings, the seventeenth and eighteenth in regular succession 
from Chandbaoupta, who reigned seven years each. The first is called 
VicBAMA, and the other Mitra; and they are supposed to have be6n 
originally meant for Vicrahamitra; who, according to some, reigned 
fourteen years : and in these lists, the father, or predecessor of Vicraua, 
is called Ghosha-Ra'ja, or the king of thickets, which is another name 
for GAyoHABlbA, or GadhA'RA'JA in the west. This looks like an in- 
terpolation ; ' and the more so, as it will appear hereafter, that Ghosha- 
Ra'ja died in the year 440 of our era. 

This is the Vicrama'ditva, after whom the present Samoat is supposed 
to be denominated ; and it is the general opinion, that the first year of it 
is the next to that in which he died. Yet the Pandits, who assisted 
Asut-VAzit, declared that it was the first of his reign : it is also the 
opinion of many respectable Pandits, particularly in the western parts of 
InMa. This is moK conformable to a passage in the CundricA-c'kanda f, in 
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which it is declared, that after 3100 years of t\\eCaU~yuga were elapsed, 
then would 'Saca, or 'Sa'liva'i|ana, appear. By this first year of 'Sa'- 
LivA'HANA, WQmust iiot Understand it, as meant of the first of his era; 
but of tlic first of his reign, which is unconnected with his period. ■ In 
that case, Vicrama'rca. lived 66 years; his death happened then in the 
57 , or the first of the Christian era, the very year in which 'Sa'liva'h ana, 
the lord and master of Rome, made his appearance, and after whom the era, 
in use through that empire, is denominated. 

The second Vicrama'ditya is the same with 'SkI-Carn'a-De'va, 
called also S'udraca and Suraca; and is mentioned in the Vet&la- 
pancha-vin'sati, under the name of Vicrama-ce'saui, prime minister of 
the Emperor of India, at P&iali-putra-puram. It is he, to whom a 
Brdhnten gave strong hints, to seize upon the throne, and avail himself 
of the infirmities of his master. He is the Vicrama'ditya mentioned 
by Fekishta, in his history of India; and whom he maks§^ contemporary 
with Sapor, king of Persia. He is also mentioned in the Bhdja-charitra ; 
for, when Ra'ja'-Munja wanted to destroy secretly young Bh6ja his 
nephew, the latter, being apprised of it, elferted his escape, and wrote to 
him several couplets, well known to the learned; wherein, reproaching 
him with his dark and base scheme, he says 'SrI-Carn'a-Ra'ja-Vi- 
CRAMA is no more, and he carried nothing along with him out of his 
immense treasures ; but died like auotlier man.” From that circumstance, 
the title 'SrI-Cabna-Ra'ja-Vicrama was conferred upon Bh6ja by 
{)0sterity. It seems that he attempted to establish an era of his own, 
which however did not last long^ The Pandits, who waited upon Abul- 
Fazil, informed him, that several princes had attempted to set up 
eras, denominated after • their own names : and this is also asserted 
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by many learned men nowj but these new eras were soon doomed to 
oblivion. 

The third Vicrama'ditya was the son of Gauddabharupa, or Ra- 
shabua-se'na, or the man with the countenance of an ass. That name 
is pronounced Gadha'-rupa, or Gandha-rupa, in the spoken dialects ; 
and he is called also Gadhendra, or the lord of asses, and Giiosua- 
RA ja, or the king of thickets and bushes. 

In the list of the emperors of India, in the annexed table, he is called 
Gand’ha-pa'la ; and, at Ujjayini, his name is Ganpha-ruffsena, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hunter of our Society*. A. Roger writes it Vene- 
ROUTFSi, or Gueneroutfsi : but says, that it was the name of the 
sister of Vicrama'ditya, who, they insist in the Deccan, was himself the 
son of a Br&hmen of Benares, called Chandra-gupta ; and there is a ful- 
some account#f the birth of this Vicrama, in the hrst section of the 
Sinh6sana-dw6(rin'sati, called Vkrama-Up&c'hydna. “ In Gurjjara-matida- 
lam are the Sdbharamati, and Mahl rivers: between them is a forest, 
in which resided Tamba-lipta-kIshi, whose daughter married king 
Tamra-s'ena. 'Ihey had six male children, and one daughter, called 
Madana-rec’ha'. The king had two young lads, called Deva-s'arma 
and Hari-s'arma', whose duty chiefly was ■ to wash, every day, the 
clothes of their master, in the waters of the nearest river. One day, as 
De'vas'arma' went, by himself, for that purpose, he heard a voice saying, 
tell king Tamra-i^ena to give me his daughter ; should he refuse me, he 
will repent it. The lad, on his return, mentioned the whole to his master; 
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who would not believe it, and next day sent Hari'S'arma' to the river, 
who heard tlic same voice also, with the threats in case of a refusal. The 
king was astonished ; and, going himself, heard the voice also. On his 
return, he assembled his council; and, after consulting together, it Was 
agreed, that the king should go again, and ask him who he' was. The 
supposed spirit, being questioned, answered, I am a or heavenly 

choirister; who, having incurred In ora’s displeasure, was doomed to 
assume the shape of an ass. I was born in that shape, in the house of 
a Cumbha-ch'a, or potter, in your capital city ; and I am daily roving about 
in quest of food. The king said, that he was very willing to give him 
his daughter ; but that he conceived, that such an union was altogether 
impossible, whilst he remained in that shape. The Gandharva said, 
trouble not yourself about that ; comply widi my request, and it will be 
well with you. If, says the king, you are so powerful, turn the walls 
of my city, and those of the houses, into brass ; and let it be done be* 
fore sun-rise to-morrow. The Gandharva agreed to it, and the whole 
waa completed by the appointed time ; and the king, of course, gave him 
Ins daughter.” Several learned Pandits inform me^ that this Gakd’harva's 
name was Jayamta, the son of Brahma'. When cursed by IndrA, he 
bumbled himself; and Indra, relenting, allowed him to resume his human 
shape in the night time ; telling him, that the curse should not be done 
away^ till somebody had burned his ass-like ftaroe. 

It is said, in the WicramA^p&e'hjfhrm, that the mother of the damsel 
spied them once in the night; and, to her great joy, found diat the Gan- 
DHARTA dallied with her daughter in a human shape. ■ Rejoiced at this 
discovery, she looked for his ass-Gkeform, and' burned' it Early in 
the morning, the Gandharva looked for this body of his, and found 
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that it had been destroyed. He returned immediately to his wife, in- 
forming her of what had happened, and that his curse being at an end, 
he was obliged to return to heaven, and leave her. He informed her 
also, that she was with child by him, and that the name of the child 
was to be Viceaha'ditva : tlrat her maid was with child also, and that 
the name of the child should be BhartrY-mari. He then left his wife, 
who resolved to die; and, ripping np her own belly, she took out the child, 
and intrusted it to the care of a MM'mi, or the wife of a gardener, or a 
flower woman. ‘ Go,’ said she, * to some distant place, and there remain 
concealed ; because my father will attempt to destroy the child.’ The M^ni 
went to Ujjayini, with the maid ; and from the signal preservation of the 
child, in that city, it was also called Avanti, from the Sanscrit Nvo, to preserve. 

In the Agni-furkia^ the father of the damsel is called Sadasvasiva, 
in the BhAoi$hya-purana Vasud’ha': FiiiRisMTA says that his name was 
Basdeo; whom he represents as emperor of India, and residing at 
Canouge \ but the author of the Vtcrama-Updc'hy&na says ^that he was a 
powerful prince, in the west of India, and possessed of the countries which 
Ve find, afterwards, constituting tlie patrimonial territories of the Ba- 
lahara, which included Gurjjarhhfra (or Gi^ar&i,) with some adjacent 
districts. In the Ayin-Acieri he is called Sudhrowsheneh, and at 
Ujjayini, Sundersena, according to Dr. Hcnter, who says that this 
incarnation took place in the time of that prince *. This is obviously the 
history' of YesdejIrd, son of Bahram-G6r, or Iiahram the ass, king 
of Perth: the grand features are the same, and the times coincide per- 
ftctly. The amours of BarraK'G6r, with an Btdian princess, are 
mom all over Persia, as well as in In^. According to ITherbeiot, there 
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is Still a romance in Persian, called the amours of Bahram and Gul> 
Enpam, the Indian princess. 

This ViCRAMA'DiTYA ascended the throne of MMceoa, in the year 441, 
reckoning from the first of SaTiva'hana ; and 753 years after the expi- 
ation of Chanacya, according to the Jgni-purMa, answering equally 
to the year of Christ 441. In the Bhavishpa-purdn'a, in which the years 
are omitted, VrcRAMADixYA is placed in the same order of regular suc- 
cession: conformably also to the list of the emperors oi India, in the annexed 
table. Du Fresnoy, in his Chronological tables*, says, that the first year 
of his reign answered to the ,441 of the Christian era; and the authors 
of the Ancient Universal History place this event in the 442d: and surely 
no greater degree of precision could be expected 

This VicRAMA was the son of the man with the countenance of an ass; 
but his gland father was Ati-Brauma', in the Jpin-Acberi, and whose 
father was Brahma'. Now Yezdej'irp, called Isdioertes by the GreeAj, 
was the son of Bahram with the nick name of Gur or the ass. 
His grandfather was another Yezdejird, called also Vauames or Baram, 
with the title of Athim, and answering to Ati-Biumah; and whose 
father was called Bahram, the same with Brahma, Birmah, or Bah- 
ram, as his name is spelt by Tieffenthaler, and in many MSS. lists. 
The Greeks pronounced it Varames, and even Baram, as it is written 
by Theophyeact Si»|j|CATTA:|:. Jayanta, the son of Brahma', incurred 
the displeasure of Indba, king of the elevated grounds of Aferu, 6r 
Turkestan; and was doomed, by him, to assume the shape of an ass, in 
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the. lower regions. Bahram-Gur, or the ass, likewise iheurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Kkacaity or mortal king of Merit. He ascended the 
throne of Perm ; and, after having overcome his enemies, he went to 
India, in disguise, to the court of a powerful j)rince of that country, who 
took particular notice of him, on account of his valour and personal 
merit. The Indian prince loaded him trith caresses and honours; and 
gave him his daughter, with an immense fortune; when he was recog- 
nized by some nobleman, who had carried the usual tribute to Perm, 
Being thus discovered, he returned to his own country, after an absence 
of two years. The Hindus assert, that he refused to take bis wife along 
with him; and that, in consequence, she killed herself. They shew, to 
this day, the place where he lived, about one day’s march to the north 
of Baroach, with the ruins of his palace. In old records, this place is 
called Gad'hendra-puri, or the town of the lord of asses. The present name 
is Goskerd, or Ghqjdrd for Ghosha-rdyd or Ghoiha-r^a : for, says my Pandit, 
who is a native of that country, the inhabitants, being ashamed of its 
true name, have softened it into Ghoskera, which has no meaning. BAHRAir, 
the ass, had 12,000 dancing women sent to him, from and it is sup- 
posed, that those of that profession, in the same country, to this day, 
are descended from them.' This Bahram had been brought up among 
Christians, in Arabia; and king'NooMAN, who had been intrusted with 
his education, died a Christian. But Bahuam abhorred the Christian 
name, and cruelly persecuted all those of that profession ; and this was the 
cause of a bloody war with the Roman emperors, ^ which the armies of 
Bahrau w^re repeatedly defeated; and once forced to plunge into the 
Euphrates: when above 100,000 men were drowned. His sou inherited 
all his rancour; but, being beloved by hi^ troops, the emperors of 
Constantinople were obliged to submit, and to pay a yearly contribution. 
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This Baheam^ or Vicrama'ditya, the Hindus claim as their own 
countryman ; for, in the appendix to tlie Jgni-purAna, he is declared to 
be Cani'amya, or of the family of 'SrUCai'tia ; which is possible on the 
maternal side. 

Tliis is the Vicrama'ditya, whose younger brother was called Bhar< 
TRllHARi ; famous for his piety and learning ; and who succeeded his father, 
though the youngest : but being disgusted with the world, on account 
of the infidelity of his favourite wife, he abdicated the throne of MAlaoa, 
and retired to Benares; where he ended his days in devout contempla* 
tion : though many are of opinion that he is still alive. When he left 
the throne, his brother was gone to distant countries ; and the whole king- 
dom being thrown into confusion, was soon overrun with demons, the 
chief of wlmm had taken possession of the throne ; and it was with the 
utmost difiiculty that Vicrama drove him away, by gentle means, and 
even conciliated his favour, and thereby obtained a boon from him, to sit 
upon tlie throne for 100 years. 

It is the general opinion, that Vicrama'ditya put his brother 'Suca- 
DiTYA, or BhartrKhari, to a most slow and cruel death, by severing 
his head, with a knife, both small and bad. His putting him to death 
is mentioned by ^oiwell, and Mr. Wilkins *. 

BHAnTRtHARi, accoMing to the Hindus in general, withdrew to Chutiar 
near Benares, where he remained some time; when bis brother gave him a 
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purganah, or small district, called to this day Bhartari, and Bliidri, after 
him; and which is to the eastward of the mouth of the river Gomti. 
There are the remains of a pretty large fort, witli the ruins of his palace. 
Near it is a stone pillar, with an inscription, containing only a few couplets 
from the Mahd-Bharata : it is however remarkable, on account of the 
curious connexions of the letters. 

Being obliged to go often to Benares, he raised an artificial hill, at 
some distance from the northern banks of the little river Burn'd, to the 
north of the city, exactly in the shape of the hill of Chundr, on which he 
resided. It is a work of great magnitude ; and near it is a small village, 
called, from that circumstance, Pdhdr-pur, or Hill-burgh. 

In the lists of the kings of Gwalior, both MSS. and printed, it is de- 
clared, that Su'nvA-SENA, or Su'kvA-PA'LA, called also So'ma-pa'la, built 
the fort of Gxvalior, in the year 332 of Vicuama'ditya, by whom we 
must understand the son of Baiiram-Go'k; and thus, the building of 
this famous citadel took place in the year 773; and probabl}^, on ac- 
count of the astonishing progress of the Musulman invaders, on the banks 
of the Indus. . The kings of that country resided at a place called 
Cdiiti or Cdntipura (now Cotxoall, nine cos to the north of Gxi'alior, 
according to Lieut. Wilson’s information). The origin of this little 
kingdom is mentioned in the prophetic chapters of the Vdptt,. Brah- 
man da aud Vislmii-purdnas: but the latter is more explicit, on -this sub- 
ject, than the others. After the death of Pui.o'ma', in 648, there ap- 
peared, in Anu-Gangain, or the Gangetic provinces, a king, called, Vis'va- 
s'piiATicA, or Vrs'vA-s'piiunjr; .who drove away the Brditmens and Cshe/fris,'' 
•and raised to. that; dignity persons of. the lowest classes. - After him. came 
VoL. IX. 
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the Nagas m- Ndcas, who divided among themselves and 

the countries to the westward : some resided at Padmdvat'i (or Patna;) 
others at Praydga, (or Allahabad), There was a branch of them who 
settled at Cdnti (now Cotmll near Gwalior,) and another at Ma- 
thurd; and there were nine families of them. There is still a tribe 
of the Nagas, or Ndcas, on the banks of the Junmd, about Calpi. They seem 
to form a singular tribe, but I am otherwise unacquainted witlr them. 

Thus Su'rya-pa'ia, or S6ma-pa'i.a, built this fortress, in the year 
773, and of Vicrama the son of Bahram-Gu'r 332; which computation 
is further confirmed by another epoch. Aja-pa'la or Gebal, is said by 
Ferisiita', to have been assisted in his wars against Mahmud, by Tan- 
depa'la king of Gxcalior. There is one Dhand’uupa'la, in the Persian 
list of its kings, and the sixteenth from its foundation. He was the 
friend and ally of Gepal, and their combined forces were defeated by 
Maiiuood, about tire year 10I7> 

The dynasty of SubvapaTa consisted of eighty-five princes, according 
to the prediction of G6pa'-chala the hermit, (called in the Persian list 
Gua'lipa';) and ended in the person of Te'ja-ca'un'a, 103 years be- 
fore Gwalior was taken, by Suamseddin, or Firose the 2d; (who as- 
cended the imperial throne in 1289;) having lasted above 410 years, 
which is certainly too little for 85 reigns: but these inaccuracies are not 
uncommon with Hindu chronolr^ers. Lieut. Wiison informs me, that 
a Brihmn, in the service of Ca'nou-jee, has sometime since written 
a history of Gwatior, in Sanscrit, in which he places Su'rya-pa'ui, or 
S6ha-pa'la, in the Dwapar age: and the author declares, that his account 
is conformable to ancient inscriptions^ still existing on the rocks of 
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GUfal'tor; and tliat the chief circumstances in Iiis history are entirely taken 
from them. If so, neither the inscriptions, nor the work itself deserve 
much credit. Bamkam, with the epithet of Ghit, in Sanscrit Gardaoha, 
or the ass, is the founder of the GarddabhUui dynasty, mentioned in 
the prophetic chapters of the Puranas. The Hindus say, that when 
Garddabha withdrew from India, he left his wife and her maid behind, 
and that both were with child by him; but Persian writers assert, that he 
took his wife with him to Persia with her immense fortune. In Rachc- 
KA't’h’s list, we find, that the son of Gadha'-pa'da, or Garddabha, was 
Vicramad'itva; who had two sons Talaoa-chandra, who reigned 
only two years, and another called Vicuama'ditya also, who succeeded 
him. According to Persian history, Garddabha had a son called Ves^ 
DGJiRD, who succeeded him. This prince had two sons Fikose, the 
eldest, and Hormue the youngest, siniamed the wise; whom, on ac- 
count of his wisdom, he appointed for liis successor ; and, to Firoze, he 
gave the government of Sigistan and Mecran. The account of these 
two brothers has much affinity with wliat they relate, in India, of Vicra- 
sia'ditya and BhartrIiiari. Some say that VtCRAMADtTYA put him 
to death; others, that he banisherlhim to distant countries. Be this as 
it may, they show the ruins of his place of abode in Gujjardt', at Ujjayini, 
and near Benares. The dynasty of the Gardabhinas is probably that of 
the descendants and successors of Baiiuau GAb in Persia. The princes 
in the N. W. parts of India were vassals of the Persian kings, at a 
very early period; and the father-in-law of Bahkam-GAr used to send 
a yearly tribute to them. According to the Hindus, he was not em- 
peror of India, but only a powerful king ifc the western parts of that 
country, and his capital city was Cambdt (or Cambay). It is not im- 
probable that Firoze spared the life of his brother, and banished him to 
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distant countries; ami spread a report of liis death to prevent any further 
commotion in his favour. SnM{ovvi;ii, tlie son of Kiiosiiu Peuvir, 
caused his seventeen brothers to be secretly conveyed to India; and it 
■was firmly believed, in the west, that he had put them all to death;’ yet 
there is. hardly any doubt, that tlie kings of Oudifpoor, and the Marhattas, 
are descended, from them and. their followers, as it will appear in the appen- 
dix. In. many copies of Raohu-naVii's list, instead of Gadha'-ea'la, 
we read Cshe-ma-va'ca, or some other name. Next to him, a prince 
is introduced, called Saoat-pa'la; probably for Sada's'va-I'a'la, the name 
of the father-in-law of Gadua'-pala, or Bauuam-GCir. 

As the famous emperor Bh6ja is. not noticed by foreign writers,, the 
period in which he lived is involved in much obscurity. In the Ayin- 
Acberi*, Bh6ja is said to have ascended tire throne, in the year 541 of 
Vicrama'ditya’s era; which is impossible; for it would "place Bh6ja's 
accession : to the throne in the year 982 ; and, therefore, there would 
be no' room, either for his reign,, which was along one, nor for those of 
bis two successors, the last of whom died .in 1009. In the 'Satrujaya- 
mahatpiya, we read 477 instead of 541, and this will place Bh6j as acces- 
sion in the year 918 of Christ. But the author of the above treatise uses 
another mode of calculation, which will give a dificrence of four years. 
In the year 466 of the era, says he, M'as Viceama'ditya, who reigned 
108 years ; and 477 years after, appeared Sala'oitya, in A's&rdpura. 
The era is that of 'Sa'liv'ahana, and as the Jamas reckon from the 
death of VituA'MADiTYA, the whole will stand thus, 466+79'~108+477= 
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914, -for tl!C year of Christ, in which Uhoja asceiulcd the throne. Ma- 
jor Mackknzik, ill his extracts coinniimicatcd to the Society, says, tlwt in 
the Dekhin it is recorclcii of IhidjA, that he reigned fifty years five 
months and three days; and that the famous Cali'-da'sa lived at his 
court. Accordingly, Bh6ja died in the year 9()5 or .9C9, if we place his 
accession in the year 9 18. The author of the 'Satrujaya-mahutmya \AvLCti 
the accession of V’^ickamaoitya in the year of Christ 437, instead of 
441; and when we read, in the Jyin-jlc/jcri, that Bh6ja ascended the 
throne in the year of Vichama'ditva 541, this might possibly be a mis- 
take for that of his death ; and such mistakes are unfortunately but too 
frequent with Hindu writers; and his death would, in this case, fall in 
the year 977; or in 982, if we reckon from tlic year 441. This account 
is the most probable, as it leaves room for the reign of his adopted son 
Jaya-nanda, who died without issue, when Chaitra-tala, or Jyte- 
PA .LA of the Tou'ara tribe, was raised to the throne. After fighting several 
unsuccessful battles with Sultan Mahmood, he put an end to his own 
life, in the year 1002, and was succeeded by his son Mahe'ndra pala. 
This Chaitra-pa'la or Chandra-pa'la, and in the spoken dialects 
Ciiaitra-pa'la, Jyte-pa'la and GEPAL,by Musulman writers, is called 
Ciiaitra'Chandra in the Bhavishya; which cannot be explained other- 
wise, than by supposing, that the author meant, that he was called indif- 
ferently either Chaitra-pa'la or Ciiandra-pa'la. He was a mos^ power- 
ful prince, and his authority was acknowledged all over India; and he is 
mentioned in the Ayin-Acberi*, under the name of Chandra-pa'la: but 
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he is placed erroneously before Ra'ja'-Bhoja. This is the VicnA*MA*- 
»iT\'A, who is made to wage war against Maiiabiia't and the AfaAai/ia- 
tMicax, MuriAMMED and the MnAammedans. No Hindu prince could 
have waged war against Mohammed; but the whole is an allusion to the 
subsequent wars with his followers; and in the same manner we must pro- 
bably consider the wars of the other Vicramas with 'Sa'liva'hana. The 
Hindus have confounded Soltan Mahmood with Mohammed, whom 
they claim as their own countryman, as well ns SAErvAiiANA, whilst 
neither of them ever was in India. 

The propensity of the Hindus, to appropriate every thing to themselves, 
Is well known. We have noticed before their claims to BAiiRAM-GhR, 
and his descendants; and in the same manner, they insist, that Acbar 
was a Hindu in a former generation. The pro.ximity of the time, in which 
this famous emperor lived, has forced them, however, to account- for 
this in the following manner. There was a holy Br&hmcn, who wished 
very much to become emperor of India; and the only practicable way 
for him was to die first, and be born again. For this purpose he made 
a desperate Tapasya, wishing to remember then every thing he knew in 
his present generation. This could not be fully granted ; but he was in- 
dulged svith writing upon a brass plate, a few things which he wished 
more particularly to remember; then he was directed to bury the plate, 
and promised that he would remember the place in the next generation. 
Mucunda, for such was his name, went to Allahabad^ buried tlie plate, 
and then burned himself. Nine months after he was born in the cha- 
racter ot .\cBAK, who, as soon as lie ascended the throne, went to Alla- 
habad, aud easily found the spot wljcre the brass plate was buried. 
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Thu» tlie Hindus claim Muhammed and Acbah as their own; exactly 
like the Persians of old, who insisted that Aeexakder was the son 
of one of their kings; so that, after all, they were forced to sub- 
mit to their countrymen only. Uut let us return to RIaha'diiat, or 
Muiiabimed. 

The Hindus say, that the son of a certain king of India, being dis- 
gusted with the world, turned pilgrim, and went to M6cshe'swa«a- 
st’ha'na, (or Mecca). In his way thither, and in Arabia, he stopped 
at the house of a Br&hmen, who received l)im kindly, and ordered his 
daughter to wait on him, as usual. Whilst asleep, the cloth, with which 
his loins were covered, was accidentally defiled. Wl)en he awoke, he 
took it off, and concealed it in a corner of the house, in some hole, and 
out of the sight of the damsel, as he thought. Being from home, to per- 
forih his ablutions, in consequence of this nocturnal defilement, the damsel 
came at the usual hour; and her courses suddenly making their appear- 
ance, she was much distressed, and looking every where for some cloth, 
she spied the bundle-~in short, she conceived. He departed for Mecca; 
and some months after, the parents of the damsel, and herself, were 
thrown into the greatest confusion, as may be imagined. 

The holy man was considered as the author of their disgrace, though 
the damsel exculpated him ; yet she could not account for her present 
situation. She was like Haoar, turned out of the house, into the 
wilderness, with her son : where Uiey were miraculously preserved, both 
being innocent. Some years after, the holy man returned, unconscious 
of his having been the cause of so much uneasiness to the family of 
the hospitable jBr<lA»ren. 
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After much abuse, the matter \r as explained; but the son of the damsel 
could not be admitted to share with his relatives, or even to remain in 
their communion. He was, however, honourably dismissed, with his 
mother, after they had given him a^suitable education, and rich pre- 
sents ; and they advised him to shift for himself, and to set up a new 
religion, as he could not be considered as a member of the old one, on 
account of his strange birth, or rather conception. When advanced in 
years, he wished to see his paternal relations and India; and to persuade 
them to conform to his new doctrine; but he died in his way thither, at 
Medina, near Canddhdr. This Medina is Ghazni, c&Wtd Emphatically the 
second Malind, from the great number of holy men entombed there: and, 
it is obvious, that the Hindus have confounded Muhammed with Sultan- 
IMaiimood, whose sumptuous Mausoleum is close to that city. Thus we 
see, that the account they give of Muhammed is a mere rhapsody, 
retaining some of the principal features of the history of Ishma'ee, 
Ha'oak, Muhammed himself, and Sultan Mahmood, 

The Sanrvat, ox era, of Maha'bhat, was early introeluced into India, 
and the Hindus were obliged to use it, as they do now in all their civil 
transactions; and thus Muhammed became at least s. Sambatka or 
Santica. According to the rules laid down by the learned in India, Mo- 
hammed is certainly a 'Suca and Sacerwara, and is entitled to the epithet of 
VicuAMA. He is a A<rc<7, or mighty chief; and, like other .Shca^, he killed 
his millions: he’ is Sacesroara, or the ruler of a sacred period,, still in 
use in India. For these reasons, the Pandits who assisted Adui.-Fazix,- 
did not scruple to bestow the title of ViciiAMADiryA upon him; and 
even to consider him as the real worthy of that’ name; and in or«ler. 
to make the era, or at least the time of Vicuama'ditva’s appearance. 
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coincide with the era of Muhammed, they have most shamefully dis* 
torted die chronology of the appendix the to Agni^purAtia. 


AONIPVRAN'A. 

■ X 84 

Narav^hana j 

Vauid-vdli, or Putra-i^jas^ that is to say ^ 
the royal offspring, i 


Ayik Acbiri, 


^S4Uvihana, 1 or 0 

Narav^ana, • * • lOO 

Putra-ri^as, JOO 


200 


184 A'ditya, 


A'ditya, 55 B'nn^hraj, 

BrahmS-nua, 87 At-BirmSb, 

Ati-Bnibiii5. 31 pudhrowsheneh, fi>r 

Sadli'va, ^ I Sadfisva-sena, •••• 

Hanha Mtgha, i Haymert 


Gundiup, 


86 7 3 

30 

90. 


SO 

100 

35 


lit. of Vicramdditya, 


437 


lit. of Vicrainiditya, 631 7 3 


In the MSS. copy of the Ayin Acberi used by Tixffenthaleb, the 
days and months >vere omitted. In several we find seven months, and 
three days once only ; and the repetition in other MSS. is owing probably 
to the cajcelessiiess of transcribers. Here one year only is allotted to 
Sa'uva'hana, and 100 to Nara-va'hana, who is the same with Sa'li- 
va'bana, to whom one only is allowed, in order, probably, to keep up his 
rank and place in. the list. It is also to be observed, that where we put 
0 at the beginning of a chronological list, the Hindus put 1, as we used 
to do formerly ; and that year should be rejected in calculations ; but this 
precaution is often neglected, even in Europe. 

The first year of Sa'jlxta'bama, tnit -not.of his era, was the 3101 of 
Tot. IX. 


r 
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the Cali-yiiga, answering to the first of the CAm/ww era, according to the 
Cumuridt-chanda; and consequently, this VicttAMA'oiTyA’s accession, to 
the throne, happened 621 years after the birtli of Christ, according to 
the MSS. perused by Tieffenthaler; and 621 years 7 months and Sdaj's, 
according to others: and the //ig/ra began, when 621 years 6 months ami 
15 days, of tlic Christian era, were elapsed; the difference is surely trifling. 
That the Pandits, who assisted AbuH-Fazil, pointed to Mumammed, 
under the name of Vicrama'ditya, is confirmed also from two dates 
in the Ayin Acber,i, in which the years, said to belong to Vicrama- 
oitya’s era, are really to be reckoned from the beginning of the Hejrd. 
Probably it was meant as a compliment to the benevolent Acbar, whose 
tolerant spirit could not fail to endear him to the Hindus. Even in the 
time of Auren«-Zebe, the most intolerant of all princes, when Raghu- 
n'atha wrote the Vansuvdli, at his command, he introduced Muhammed 
by name, with the title of 'Sri'ma'n-Maha'ra'ja. In this attempt, the 
Pandits, who assisted Abul-Fazii., most shamefully disfigured the chro- 
nology of the supplement to the Agni-purdn'a. Of S'a'liva'hana and 
Nara-va'hana, they made two distinct persons; as well as of Bahram, 
with the title of GAr, in Persian, and Haimah, or the wild ass, in 
Arabic. Thus they introduced Haimar or Haymert, and GAr or Ganda- 
rup: to the former they allotted 100, and to the latter 35 years; and 
they had the assurance to tell Abul-Fazil, that it was declared, in their 
eacred books, that Haimar having been killed in battle, his soul passed 
into the body 'of Ganda-rdp *. They were also forced to lengthen tbi 
reigns of the intermediate princes: thus one abyss calls to another, and 
a single lie requires often fifty to support it. . 


• Ajte Acbsii, Vsb^ pi, 54. i “ ' 
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The accession of ViCBAMA'biTVA, the son of BAUBAM-GftR, to the 
throne, is placed, in the' supplement to the Agm-pur6n'a, A. D. 437 ; and 
the same date is given, in the 'Satnyaya-mahatmya, as we liave seen 
before*. This event is placed, however, in tlie year 441, or 442, by 
chronologers in the west ; and in the appentlix to the Ag»i-purhia, the 
accession of 'Aditva is placed in the year of Christ 186 ; but, in the 
Cumirk&^c' harida, it is declared to have taken place in the year lyl : the 
difference is six years, which added to 437, or ratlier to 436, will place tlie 
same event in the year 442. 

The name of the emperors, called Mohammed, or Mahmood, is ge- 
nerally written, and pronounced, by Hindus, Ma'habha't, which implies 
a great warrior: hence he is called also Maha' Ba'iio, VIba-ba'hu, 
and Maha-VIra-ba'hu. It is written also Maha'-biiatVa'raca, Mah- 
a'bhat't'a'rica, and Moha-bhat't'a'r. In the VamMU, lie is styled 
SRfMA'N-MAHA-RAjA, the prosperous (or on whom blessing and happi- 
ness) the great commander. In the list of kings, the titles are generally 
placed after the proper name : thus Bho ja is dignified with the title of 
SBf-CARN'A-RA'jA-VicBAMA, in the appendix to the Agni-purAn'a. In tlie 
Vam&c&li, as new modeHed. . by the Jainas, the epithet of Pabas'u is pm- 
fixed to his name, and not improperly ; because, like another Paras'o, 
he and his successors destroyed the kings of the earth. Pabas'u signifies 
a sword, or scimiter; and here, perhaps, alludes to the epithets of SeisuHah^ 
(the sword of God,) and of ZtUfecav, so famous among his followers. 

It is said, in the Vrihat-cat'ha, that he was from Amnga-dksa, or the 
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country of Akanca, another name for Ca'made'va, and supposed, by 
Pandits, to be to the westward of India. In the Vam&odli, instead of 
Ananga, it is written Benga, or Bengal. The Ha'mir, or Homab', intro- 
duced as his successor, in this list, is probably meant for Omak, who, as 
early as the year 636, began to form regular plans, for the invasion of 
India ; and actually sent a large detachment, by sea, to invade the Delta 
of the Indus: or ratlicr, this Ham in is the famous HamIr, general of 
Moavteh *, who waged a long and bloody war, with the Hindus, in the 
countries bordering upon the Delta. Moavyeh began his reign in the 
year 66l, and died in 679; and the wars of Hamir, with the Hindus, 
took place about the latter end of his reign. In the Vans&oAli, he is 
called Ha'hIr-sxnha, and Ha'mIr-se'na ; but, in many copies, the first 
syllable of his name is dropped, and we read MIr-s'e'ka, DIrs'ena, 
and even DIseka ; and, in some copies, he is said to have been a native 
)of Ananga. 

The title SrImak-ma'ha'-ba'ja was probably bestowed upon MahA- 
bhat', in compliment to Aureko-Zebe, by whose order the was 

written. The Hindus, in general, never speak Ul of Muhammed; and 
they think diat he was a good mao; but they by no/ means entertain 
tlie same idea of his disciples. 

a During the time of Muhammed, neitlrer he, nor his followers, ever 
troubled tlremsdves about India: but soon after his death, and in the 
year 636, Oma'r began to devise means for the invasion of that country; 
and the first step he took, was to build Basrah, or Bussm'oh. He then 
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Acat Maoaireh-abvx. Aas, according to the Ayin-Acberi*, who, setting off 
from Baharein by sea, invaded the western parts of the Delta of the 
Indus: but meeting with unexpected resistance, he was defeated, and 
lost his life; and as Omar died in 641, this expedition must have taken 
place between these two years, and probably in 659 or 640. Othman, 
his successor, attempted an invasion by land ; but having sent people to 
survey the roads,, he was deterred by their report. Alt, after him, 
sent a general, who effected some trifling conquests, on tlie borders of 
Sind. Moaviyeh sent twice his general Amir, orHAMin; but, after 
long and bloody conflicts, he was forced to desist. Under the Caliph 
Wa'lid the conquest of A'l/id was at last effected by MuHAMtfEi>CASiM, 
A. H. 99, or of Christ 717 1* 

The rapid conquests of Omar, and hls successors, through Iran and 
Turan, and tlieir constant and unrelenting attempts upon India, tliough 
not always successful, particularly- at the beginning, could not but alarm 
very much the princes of that country ; -wlio thus soon became acquainted 
with the Mahdbhdfddkas, JVIuhammed their chief, and the intolerant spirit 
of their new religion. 

Let us now pass to the second part, from the first year of Vicra- 
MADiTYA, to the death of PRlxHwi-RA'JA, and of Jata-chandra. In 
this part, the appendix to the Agni, and also to the Bh<rvis}nfa»puraAasi 
agree pretty well with the i“ regard to the number of kings, 

and the order of succession. There is, however, in the Ayin-Acberi, a ma- 
terial difference; > for three Idings, who /are placed after Bho^ta, in the 

-■|^■<|||||^ in .iii .ihl'iiii.i 1,.^ I* ■■■i—i. I II i,i.iiiiiii.iw 
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two first lists, are transposed in the Ayin-Acberi, and put before Buo'ja, 
and in an inverted order of succession. These are Ra'ma-chandra, (called 
there erroneously Kuhrumcund) Chandra-pa'la, and MEHE'NORA-PAtA. 
The reason of this transposition is, that the Pandits,\f\\o assisted Abul- 
I'Azit, having placed the accession of Bho'ja 1 10 years b^ore the death 
of Jaya-chandra, in 1194, that is to say, in the year of Christ 1084>, 
there was no longer room for these three kings; and they concluded, 
that they must have reigned before Bho'ja, particularly as they found 
there a king, called also Mah'endra-pa'la, the grand-father of Bho'ja. 
Another mistake, in the Ayin-Acberi, is the introduction, not only of 
a collateral dynasty, but the metamorphosing the place of their resi- 
dence into a king. 

The succession of kings, from Vicrama the son of Gardabha, to Java- 
cuANDRA, stands thus in the appendix to the Agni-purdn'a. 

Vicramaditva 100 years 

Chandra-se'na, .50 

Su'rya-se'na, - -- -- -- -- -85 

Chandra-s'ena is omitted in the Ayin-Acberi, 

'Sacti-sinha, - -- -- -- -- - 85 

In his time the era of Sa'liva'hana prevailed over that of Vicbama - 

DITYA. 

C’ha'doa-se'na, - -- -- -- -- 85 

he resided at UjjayitA^ 

At that .time A'taca, called Va'taca in the Pttrhias, reigned at Dh&ra- 
nagarat for the space of 190 years, or ratlier his dynasty. Suc’ha- 
s'en'a or Sumuc’b-se'na, and after him C’hadoa-ssna reigned at Chittracuta 
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(in- Bundelcund). The first reigned 88, and the second Sfi years; and 
these appear to be collateral dynasties. 

Then came Mahe'ndua-pa'la, callc<l Vuaya-xanda in the Ji/in- 
Acberi, and these two epithets imply a great conqueror. It is said, that 
he reigned 100 years at Vdgini-pura, or Dilti ; but it is a mistake, for the 
Mahe'ndua-pa'i-a, who reigned in that city, lived after Bii6ja. After 
his death,' MuNja was appointed regent, during the niinoritif of his son 
Bh6ja. He resided at a place called Sonitpurd, and reigned 80 years. After 
him, Bh6ja reigned in the Dekhin, 91 years. He was succeeded by 
.Iaya-nanda, sometimes, but erroneously, called Jaya-ciiandua, and 
he reigned 89 years. Thus, the compiler of this list seemingly places the 
death of Jaya-nanda 1095 years after the accession of Vicrama'ditya, 
the son of Garddabha, to the throne; or in the year of Christ 1480; 
thus confounding together this' Vicrama'ditya, with the one after whom 
the era is supposed to be denominated. In this manner, he has carried 
back the first year of 'Sa'eiva'hana, 441 years before Christ'; and the 
expiation of Cha'nacya and GhanOragitpta, 'tS3 before the same era. 
His idea, however, was, that Jaya-jtanda died in the yetir 1095 of Vi- 
crama'ditya’s era, answerihg to tlie year' of CiMst 1039-* and as £h6ja 
reigned only 50 years, instead of 91, a further correction will place the 
death of JaYa-nanda in the year of Christ 998, which is 'pretty near 
the truth. Hiese inconsistencies and contradictions, so frequent among 
Hitfdu chrdholdgers, are disgustful in the iasvdegree, and' must greatly 
retard 'the progress of histoncal research. ' ’ 

He was succeeded by Chaitba-pa'la, the son of Ra'ma-chandba, 
a powerful zemindar, in the country of Gauda, in M&lava, and of the 
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Torn&ra tribe. In the Ayin-Acberi* we read, that, when Java the son 
of Bh6ja died, there was not found any one of the Pom&ra or Pm&r 
tribe, worthy to wear the crown; on which account, Chytepa'l, an emi- 
nent zemindar, was chosen king ; and he founded the TomAra dynasty. 


In these three lists, we find two dynasties introduced, the TomAra and 
the ChauhAn: but these were collateral, at least for some time ; as obvious 
from the context of the appendix to the Agni-purAn'ay in which it is de- 
clared, that Jidaha'na, called PrKthwI-ha'ja in the Ayin^Acberi^, was 
defeated and killed in battle, in the country of Sambhala^ by the Chauhans, 
who thus became kings of Y6gini-pura, or Dilli. This happened, says 
Abul-Fazijl, in the year of Vicramaditva 848 (it should be 488); and as 
tlie first year of Vicrama'ditya is made, in that section, to correspond 
with the first of the H^ra, the death of Jidaha'na happened in the year 
of Christ U 10. This is further confirmed, by another passage from tire 
same author in which he says, that the dynasty of Baxa-deo, or Bixdeo, 
the ChauhAn, lasted 8^ years, and seven months, that is to say, from the 
death of PrItuwI-ba'ja, who was slain by Baideo, to the death of Pi- 
tuaora', in the year 1 19 S, or of the Hejru ^86 : and from the beginning 
of tlie Hyra , to the year 11 10 of Christ, there had elapsed exactly 488 
Hindu or LunUolar years§. Accordingly, these two dynasties will stand 
thus : 

■ I . p ill i| » 'll ' I' j i| " " *" , '7 " V ***'’ 
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The TomVra Family, 
lUnia-Cliandra, Zeminddr 
of Gaud'a, did not reign, 
€l)aitra>p4la, his son, empn^or 
of India, had two sons; 


Mabendra<pdla, 

emperor. 


Raya-s6na, called also 
Ananga-pUla, and 'Ecapdla, 
builds D'di'it A, D, lOiO, 
Rdna Badi 


Jidali^ina, killed in battle by 

Bala-deva A. D, 1110. 
had two sons, 

I II 


Vigahdna, 
withdraws to 
Gaudd his native 
country. 


Sanra pdia, 
Cirtti-pdla, 
Anangupala, 


Chauha'NA Family, 

Bahusdli 

Vis'dldcslia 

S6nia-dcva 

Bala-ddva 

Naga-deva 

Cirtti pdla 

Prit'hwi-ra'ja, 


died A, D, 1192. 


In the account of Siibali Dillif liy Ajiul-Fazil’^, tlie list of the Chauhan 
princes, who reigned after the year 1 109, is erroneous ; but in the account 
of Subah M(ilxva]'y it agrees with the appendix to i\\c Agni-purdna, 


Musulman writers inform us, that after the death of Cj-ral, or Chait- 
pa'la, the Balhara kings in Gnjjarat\ became lords paramount, or em- 
perors of India:, and, in the Agiu-pardnay we find that Chaitra-pa'la Iwl 
two sons, Maua-chandra-pala, or Maul ndra-pal a, who proved at 
last a weak and foolish prince, and his brother 11aya-s e na carried away 
his wife, and built He was called Ananga-pa la, or befriended by 
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love, and HatIpa'la, or fostered by RatI, the goddess of love, and ttie 
consort of Ca sia-bava ; perhaps in allusion to the above transaction: hence 
the founder of DUli is called by some, Ananga-i>a'j.a, and by others Raya- 
S'ENA. He is noticed by Tieffenthaleb, who calls him Rasena, and 
says that he built DUli*. Ahue-Fazie, in his account of Subah DUli, 
places this event in the year of Vicrama’ditya 429: and in a former 
section, he makes the first year of that era to correspond Muth the first of 
i\\t Hijra It happened then in the year of Christ lOAO; and this is 
confirmed by another ])assage from the same author J, in which he 
places the building of DUli, or the beginning of the Tomara dynast}', 
in that city, 142 years before the deatli of Pithaura', in 1192; and 
tliis gives the same result. 

After the defeat and death of PrIthwI-pa'la, or Jioa'hana, in the 
year 1110, his son Vigaiia’na returned to Gaudv, his native country, 
according to the Agni-purana ; but we find still three of his descendants, 
reigning at DUli, Sanca-pa'la, Cirtti-pa'la and Ananca-pa'ea. In 
the Agni-purana it is said, that Ray-sena conquered the Antar-vedi, 
or country between the JunmA and the Ganges; and also the country 
about Dim, and settled there. The Cliauhiinas possessed at the same 
time, Sambhala-des'a, or the country of Sambhala, to the north of Canouge. 

Anastga-pa'la, the last king of DUli of the Tomara dynasty, being 
without male issue, adopted I^rIthwi-raja, or Pithaura', the last of 


• Beschreibung von Hiiuluslan, p. HI. 
t Soobah Malwa, vol. 2cl. p. 6l. Sec above, p. l6l, l62. 
^ X Vol. 2d. p. 115, 118. 
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♦he Chaah&n dynasty. This account is to be found in the history of the 
wars of Pirthi-ra'ja, or Pitiiaura', in the spoken dialects, part of which 
is in niy possession. There it is declared, tluit Ananga-pa'la had no 
male issue j and that he gave his only daughter in marriage to the 
Chauha'n king of Sambhala-desa; who had by her a son, called Pi- 
thauba'. Ananga-pa'la adopted him for his own son, and appointed 
him his successor to the throne of DUli ; recommending him, at the 
same time, to Jaya-chandra, emperor of India, and residing at Canouffc. 
This happened, says the author of the above treatise, in the 120th year 
of king Ananoa-pala'; but more probably of his dynasty, which 
lasted 142 years; and accordingly, this adoption took place in the year 
1170 of the Christian era. 

It is acknowledged, that the imperial throne belonged of right, to the 
Ckohdn family, and that they were deprived of it by Jaya-chandra, 
of the Rattore tribe; but we are not told the ground of their claims and 
pretensions. Be this as it may, such was the cause of the last great war 
in India; for, when Jaya-chandra attempted to perform a grand sa- 
crifice, at which the presence of all the kings of India was required, he was 
told, that he was not qualified to preside at such a sacrifice, as the empire 
belonged to the Chohlm family; and of course, that it was the province 
of Pithaura', who had absented himself, because he thought that the 
usurper would not allow him to preside at the sacrifice. A love affair 
contributed also to exasperate both parties; for, when Jaya-chandra 
led an army into or Ceylmi, the king of that country sub- 

mitted, and made him a present of a most beautiful and accomplished 
damsel: but Jaya-chandra, being advanced in years, adopted her for 
his own daughter ; and she was soon to have been married to a powerful 
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king; but slie, having heard of Pithauha's valour and achievements, 
fell in love with him, and refused her consent. Jaya-ciiandua, enfSged 
at her behaviour, caused her to be confined ; and this was the cause of a 
most blootly war, in which the heroes of India fell, by mutual wounds. 
Pithaura' proved successful, set the young damsel at liberty, and carried 
her in triumph to DUli, and recovered also the imperial throne. lint he 
did not enjoy it long; for Sahebuddin made his appearance with an 
army, and Jaya-chaxdba, entered into a league with the invader, which 
soon brought ruin and destruction on both parties, Pitjiauua' fell in the 
plains of St'hdnii-sar or Thmu-sar ; and it is said, near a village, called 
Nardyam pura. The league, between Jaya-ciiandra and Sahebuddin, 
did not last long; and in an engagement, in the year 1194, between 
mir and Eticwdh, Jaya-cuandra was completely routed, and obliged to 
fly ; and, is attempting to cross the Ganges, in a small boat, he was 
drowned *. 

After the famous expiation of Chanaoya, which I mentioned before, in 
•my essay on the Gangetic provinces, the author of the appendix to the 
Agni-purdna proceeds in the following manner. “ Ambu-ua'ja, (or the 
king of the waters surrounding India), MAiiA'-BA i r (the great sovereign 
lord), BhumI-pa'i.a, (the fosterer of tl)c world), reigned a hundred years. 
After him came Rama-cuandra, who reigned twelve years; and was suc- 
ceeded by JhjA'uA’PA, who reigned in Gjjoyini, 200 years. 

Ambu-ua'ja is obviously Ciiandra-cupta, whose reign here is made to 
begin, and not improperly, immediately after the expiation of Cha'n'acya ; 


* Ajin-Acberi, Vol. 2d. p. 102. 
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when every thing was settled, and Ciiaxura-oui'ta aeknowicdgi'd para- 
mount of India. 

Thus, from that famous expiation, to the end of IJha'uata's dynasty, 
there are 3i2 years, ending the year preceding the liist of tlic Chmtian era: 
but according to the Cumdriai-clian'da, this expiation took place 310 years 
B. C. and the difference is trifling. 

“ Then,” says the compiler of the appendix to the Agni-pimina, “ at 
Pralisht'ana in the Deccan, througlr the mercy of S iva, will appear 'S a- 
iiva'hana, Maha-bali, great and mighty ; D'hanndtind, the soul and spirit 
of righteousness and justice; Salj/avcica, his word truth itself; Anasuyaca, 
free from spite and envy; Riijyain-uttatmin-critavdn, whose empire will 
extend all over the world; Nara-vdhana the conveyer of souls (to places 
of eternal bliss) : and he will reign 84 years.” 

Nara-vdhana signifies literally the conveyer of men, which is here the 
same thing: for the idiom of the Sanscrit language will hardly admit of 
our saying conveyer of souls. Thus Ciiiiist is represented by the Moni - 
ciicans, when tliey call him animarum vector in majorc navi, tlie coin iAor of 
souls in the larger boat. 

“ Then will come Naua-va'iiaxa (in ihc Bhavishya purdna^\ii->iinnx) 
who will reign 100 years.” Nara-va'iia.va and NiO-sinua arc two well 
known epithets of 'Sa liva'hana, and they have been probably introduced 
here in order to enable the compiler to bring in 100 years to answer his 
jjurpose. What induces me to think so, is the passage immediately 
following. “Then will appear Naba-va'uana and Vansa'vali.” In the 
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Ayin-Acheri*, in the room of Wnsavalt, we read in one 
s'a-ba'ja, and in another Potra-ra'ja, and the former is 
Tieffenthaler. Vans'a-ba'ja, signifies the royal offspring, Putra- 
ba'ja the royal children, and Van'sa'vali, offspring or descendants, 
and also an account of them. The two former arc generally pronounced 
Raja-putras, and Ra ja-vansa's; and they are introducerl here, because 
there are some families of Ra'ja-puts, and Ra'ja-vansas, who really pj-e^ 
tendtobe Salavansas, or the offspring of Ha'la or 'SA tAivAiiANA. To 
these, very properly, no years are allotted in my copy of the Agni-pun'm'a; 
but, in that used by Abul-Fazil, 100 \e;irs are given to themj and 
none to 'Sa'livaua'na, or if you will, one year onl)'. 

Thus in my copy we read, 

'Sa'liva'hana, 

Naravaha'na and the Vansa-halis or 
Vamavalis 


184 

I — or — 0 
100 
100 

COO 

Hence it appears, that originally 'Sal'iva'hana and Nara-va'hana, 
in this place, were considered but as one individual. 


But in the AyiihAcberi wc have, 
'Sa'iiva'iiana - - . . _ 

Naka-va'iiana 

Vansa-rAjas or Putra rajas 




* Subah Malwa* 
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“ Then will come 'Aditya, who will leion 65 years." llis rtigu 
begs^ the 185th year of 'Sa'liva'hana, andoftlie Chnsthni ern^ according 
to my copy; but in the year 201, accoixiing to the Jyui-Acbcri. Tliis 
is the Vicuama-'Aditva, who was contemporary witli Sapoii king of 
J*ersia, according to Febishta, and reckoned among the several kings 
called Vicrama'ditya, in the Siuhhana du'utrinshati. He is mentioned 
under the name of'SuDBACA, or 'Subaca in the VAhat cathd, and under 
that of ViCRAMACESAHi ill the VetalapamhavUisati, as we have seen 
before*; and according to the Cum&rkd-chan'da, began his reign in the 
year 19 1 of the Christian era. After him came Bbahma'-ba ja, who 
reigned 87 years in Vidharbha-mgari. His successor was Ati-Bkahma., 
who reigned at Ujjayinl: he went with an army to countries toward the 
north, but was defeated and killed after a reign of 31 years.” 

“ He was succeeded by SadaVwa,” called Vasudha in the Bhavishya, 
and Basdeo by Ferisuta; he reigned 84 years.” 

In his time appeared Harsha-me'gha or Rashabha, called GandiiA' 
HUPA in the Ayin-Acberi, and BAHRAM-Gdii in the history of Persia. 

His son was Vicrama'ditya, (in the Bhavishya two persons arc nuHl;- 
tioned, BiiabtrIhari and SrI-Vicrama'ditya ;) wlio began his reign ac- 
cordingly in the year 441, reckoning from the first of Sa'm-va'iiana, and 
answering of course to the same year, (441,) of the Chi'istian era: and 
the son of Bahbam-G6r ascedded the throne in that very year. 'Sul- 
Vicrama'ditya is supposed to have reigned 100 years, and of course 
he died in the year 541. It is here said that he went and subdued the 
Pait&nas; that is to say, the inhabitants of Patina m the Deccan, hut not 
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tlie Patans, as Bernoulli says. His successor was Ciianora-s'e'na, who 
reigned 50 years: then came Su'rya-s'e'na, who reigned 85, anjl died of 
course 135 years after Vicram'aditya. S'urya'-s'ena seems to be a corrup- 
tion for Su'rya’nsa, or 'SrI-su'rya'nsa, another name for Sri-'Sa'liva'iiana, 
as I shall shew in the next essay : and like Sa'liva'hana’s death, he is 
placed exactly in the 135th year of Vicrama'ditya’s era; and the same 
number of years after his death, and in the year 676 of the Christian era. 
But it does by no means follow, that there existed at that time a prince 
called either Sa'liva'hana or Su'rya'nsa; but what we can reasonably con’- 
clude is, that his era was introduced at that time, and finally prevailed. 
“ Then,” says our author, (under the reign of his successor 'SACii-sivnA, 
and in the room of Vicuama'rca, the “ Sa'lava'hana will 

be chief of the Saca, or sacred period j” or, in other words> his era will 
prevail over that of Vicra'marca. 

Vcramauca't para7n ch'aha 'Saca carftd bhavishyati. 

Sa'lava'hana ttdinnaiva prasidd'harn pimar asya tu. 

Then, after Vicuama'rca, Sa'lavaha'na will be the maker (ruler) of 
the Saca. 

The famous Bhoja was tlie son of Ra'ja-sindcla, and bom unto 
him in his old age. When he died his son being a minor, and. only 
eight years old, his uncle Munja, whose name is often written Punja, 
was therefore intrusted with the regency. 

IMunja wrote a geographical description, either of the worldj or of 
ludia; which still exists, under the name of Mwija-prati-des&->oyacasth&, 
or state of various countries. This voluminous work was afterwards 
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corrected and improved, by Ra'ja-Bh^ja ; and this new edition is called 
B/i^a-pratides'a vi/avhtha, and still exists in Gujjardt. 

. Wli^ii Bhoja ascended the throne, he Ibnnd the famous SinhAsam, 
or lion-seat, ^hich had been buried since the days of Vicrama'ditya, 
and thereby became entitled to that epithet, which was confirmed to 
him Bali, when he visited the infernal regions. lie is also called 
Sni-CARNA-KAjA-ViCRAMA, With tlic title of Aditya, which last is 
used often separately, and was also a title bestowed upon SrI-Carna- 
De'va, whom he alluded to in the stanzas he sent to Munja *, and which 
afterward, from that circumstance, was bestowed on him. When he 
died, the goddess SarasvatI, presiding over the sciences, wept bitterly, 
saying “ where shall I find now a place to dwell in.” Bhoja ascended 
the throne, as we have seen before, in the year of Christ 913; and he 
resided at DkArA-nagar, commonly called Dliar, in the province of 
Malava. He had an only daughter, called Banumati, whom he gave in 
marriaafcto Jaya-nanda, who conquered all India, and is reckoned as the 
last of^ie worthies dignified with the title of Vicrama'ditya, though 
some reckon Jaya-chandra as the last; and indeed Jaya-nanda and 
Jaya-Chandra are often mistaken the one for the other. 

In the appendix to the Jgni-purma, the author concludes with declaring 
that some hundred years ago, “ the gods and men in India, groaning 
under the tyranny of foreign tribes, went in a body, with Brahma' at 
their head, to 'Sw'eta-dwipa, or the White Island in the west, to implore 
Vishnu’s protection, in their own name, and also in the behalf of 
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men. Vishnu comforted them, as usual, and promised that be would 
appear in the character of Calci-avata'ra, when he would extenninate 
all their enemies.” If so, the Hindus must wait no less than 429, 9 17 
years for relief. Every Vicrama-ditva had a certain number of learned 
men at his court ; the chief of whom is, in general, called Ca'iIdasa. 
According to the supposed appendix to the Bhavishya-purhva, Vicrama- 
ditya the son of Garda bha had sixteen of them. Ra'ja-Bh6ja had 
nine, among whom Dhanwantari and Bara-ruchi were the most fa- 
mous. These two learned men are called Dhunpa'l and Beroje in the 
Jyin-Acberi. Another Vicrama'ditya had only five; and these learned 
men were dignified with the title of Raina, or jewels, with which the 
courts of those emperors were adorned. It is the general opinion, in the 
west, that the real Ca'lidasa lived at the court of king Bh6ja. This 
is confirmed by the extracts .communicated to the society, by Major 
Mackenzie, and also in the 8th vol. of the Asiatic Researches*; and 
'Sa'liva'hana is even supposed to have had a poet of that name at his 
court. 

The next list, coming under examination, is from Gujjardt, and was given 
to me by a Pandit, a native of that country. It is entirely confined to the 
ancient rulers of that, and of the adjacent countries; and comes down 
no lower than the year 1 309 ; and I was happy to find, that it was the same 
list which was used by the Pandits who assisted Abul-Fazil. This shews 
that it existed above two hundred years ago; and such as it is, that they 
had no better documents at that time. They borrowed from it only the 
last dynasty of the king of Gujjardt', which began A. D. 746. 


* Page 243. 
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This list, called also VansAvali, contains the names of the rulers 
of these countries, under the title, either of Bala-rdjh, or ItAyas, or Ma~ 
ha-Rajas, sprung from various tribes, or belonging to different dynasties. 
Many of them were only petty kings, and vassals to the more fortunate 
kings of another tribe, sitting then upon the imperial throne. For these 
various tribes were always struggling for supreme power ; and the im- 
perial dignity was constantly shifting from the one to the other. Un- 
fortunately, the compiler has not pointed out those who were R&jdndrasi 
and there were, of course, many of these inferior sovereigns, in a collateral 
succession with the emperors. The whole is compiled with the usual neg- 
ligence and carelessness of the Hindus, and the author carries the begin- 
ning of this list as far back as the beginning of the Cali-yuga, and yet 
he mentions only thirty-six kings, or rather nine and twenty, in the list, 
from that period to the year of Christ 746. It is customary with Hindu 
genealogists to re-ascend to the beginning of the Cali-yuga, whenevei’ 
they fancy they can do it with propriety; otherwise, these families would 
be looked upon as a new race, and their princes as men of yesterday. 
But these nine and twenty reigns cannot carry the origin of the Bala-RAyh 
beyond the beginning of the Christian era. This idea, however, is by no 
means novel; for, among Musulman writers, some make Dabshemm the 
first Bala-RAyA, contemporary with Hoshenk, the second king of the 
Pishdadian dynasty in Persia; but, according to Masoudi, he must 
have lived a little after the beginning of the Christian era. 

The title oi Bala-RAya, Bala-R&yA, or in the spoken dialects, 

signifies the great king, and is unknown in India, as belonging to the 
ancient sovereigns of GujjarAi'. According to our compiler, there were two 
sorts of these sovereigns, some were RAj&-Culas, or of royal extraction, 
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such as ViCRAMA DiTYA and Bh6ja; others were descended from powerful 
Zemindars of different tribes, the names of which were the Cha-uhdna or 
Chauhdna, ChaMu and Goheld, to which we may add, from the context of 
the list, the 'Solanci, and tlic BAghcld tribes. According to Musuhnan 
writers, the first Bala-Ray/i was Dab-'Selim, Dab-Slim, Di-Salem and 
Di- Slam. These are strange appellations, and unknown in India, at least 
in that shape; and are hardly reducible to any standard, either Sanscrit 
or Hindi. My inquiries, concerning this ancient and famous king, have 
proved unsuccessful, unless his real name were Saila-de'va, according to 
learned men from Gujjarut. This Saila-deva, Saila-deo, Deb-Saila 
or De-'Saila, was, according to tradition, a most holy man, of royal 
extraction ; and I find him, or one of the same family, mentioned in the 
Ayin-Acberi, under the name of Syel-deo*. The word Deva is pro- 
nounced Deb in the eastern parts of India, Deo, De' and Di in the wes- 
tern parts of India; and, in the present list, such proper names as end in 
De'va, or Deo, in the Ayin-Acberi, have constantly De' in the room of 
it. This , word is seldom prefixed to proper names, yet there are several 
instances of it, as in Deb-Pa”l-deb, a famous emperor, mentioned in the 
imperial grant found at Monghir, and in DeVa-Nausha, pronounced 
Di-Nissi in the Dcccan. In our list, the first Bala-Rdyd is called Di- 
Saca, or De'va-Saca, which I suppose to be meant for Di-'Sala, Di- 
Saila or Sail beo. 

His descendants are known to Musulman writers under the appellation 
of Deb-Sulimut, according to DTlERBELorf; and their sire is represented 


♦ Ayiu-Acberi, Vol. 2d. subali Gujjeral, p. 89. 
t Si€e D'Hcrbelot, Dab9cii€]iiii mid Dabscbalimat. 
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as a most virtuous and powerful prince, and king of tlie country of S6ma‘ 
H&tha, or Gujarat'. Pilpai was bis prime minister, and at his conmiaml, 
wrote the famous testament of Husuenk, still existing \n Persian. In 
the present list, Di-Saca or De'va-'Saca is declared to have been a Yadu 
by birth, and of this tribe was CbTshna. Masoudj, who wrote about the 
year 947, and had been in India, throws some light, in his goltlen meadows, 
upon the time in which De va-Saiea lived. 

“ The dynasty of Phour, who was overcome by Alexander, lasted 
140 years: then came that of Dabsciielim, which lasted ISO years. 
That of Yalith was next, and lasted 80 years; some say 130.” (Yalitu 
is a strange name, and the nearest proper name to it in Hindi, is Ja'lIva', 
or YaTiya', the name of a descendant, or successor, of De va-.S'aila.) 
“The next dynasty was that of Couros,” (a corruption, from either Carn'a, 
CuRA N or CuRu:) “ it lasted 120 years.” 

“Then the Indians divided, and formed several kingdoms; there was 
a king in the country of Sind; one at Canoge ; another in Caslimir; and a 
fourth in the city of Mankir, called also the Great Ilouza; and the prince, 
who reigned there, had the title of Balhara 

Now, it is acknowledged, that Deb-'Salim was the first Bulluira em- 
peror, and the founder of that dynasty ; and if so, that emperor and his 
dynasty, have been transposed by Masoudi, and erroneously placerl before 
Couros, whoever he was. The other dynasties of Puru, Ya'lIya' and 


* See accounts and extracts of the MSS. in the library of.the king of France, vul. 1st, p. I2i. 
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CuRU, lasted, according to him, either 390 or 350 years. We cannot fix, 
with precision, the begining of the dynasty of Puru; but at all events, 
tlie division of India into four empires, happened in the first century after 
Christ; and according to Arrian, in his Periplus, the city of Minnagara 
or Mankir, was the metropolis of that part of the country. Tlie city is 
placed, by Ptolemy, upon the banks of the Narmada, and is now called 
Manhaxcer. I have not yet been able to procure much information about 
this famous place, as very few people from that part of India ever come 
to Benares: but it is mentioned in the Ayirt-Acberi, as a town of some 
note in the district of Mandaw, in the province of Mabvah. 

The dynasty of De'va-Sailim, in Manhawer, according to Masoudi, 
lasted 120 years; thac is to say, his descendants were, during that period, 
lords paramount of India, or at least of that part of it; and in the time 
of Ptolemy, the metropolis of that country was no longer Manhatoer, but 
the seat of empire had been transferred to IJjjayini or Ozene; and he wrote 
in the beginning of the third century. In his time, the Bala-RayAs were 
no longer lords paramount of Itdia; but were either vassal, or inde- 
pendent kings, residing in some fastnesses among the mountains, at a 
j)Iace called by him Hippocura; and now Pay-gurra or Paw6-gurra. 
This was, says he, the place of abode of the Bakr-curos ; or rather the 
gur, euros, fort or abode, of the Bather kings. According to the appen- 
dix to i\\e Agni-purdn'a, the supposed dynasty of 'Sa'liva'hana lasted 184; 
but according to the Ayin-Acberi, 200 years. After it, came A'pitya, 
of the Powirira tribe, called also Vicrama'pitya, Sudraca and Soraca; 
hewas Visvapati^ that is lord paramount of the world, or rather of that 
part of India. According to the Cwndric&c'hmd’a, he ascended the im- 
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perial throne' in the year of the Cali-yuga £1191, and of Ciiuisr 191. 
The appendix to the Agni-pttr&na places his accession in the year 1 85 , and 
the Ayin-Acberi in the year £01 of our era, and he reigned at Ujjayint 
Hy Ptolemy, the king of that famous city, is called Tiastan; a strange 
name, and not reconcileable tothe idiom, either of the Sanscrit, or Hindi 
languages. I strongly suspect however, that it is a corruption of Aditya- 
sthdn, which may have been misunderstood, by tiavcilers, who knew very 
little of the country languages. I suppose that either these travellers, or 
Ptolemy, who conversed with many Hindus at Alexandria, asked what 
were the names of the metropolis of that country, and of its king. Tlie 
answer was UjjayinURdja-Aditya sthdn; * Vjjayinl is the residence of king 
Aditya which was erroneously rendered ‘ Ojeni is the mctrojmlis of 
king Tyastha'n,’ or Tiasthan. In the same manner he has disligured 
the name of the Bather kings, saying that Hippocuros was the place of 
residence of king Baler-curos, which is obviously a corruption for Bal- 
her-ghur, the fort or place of abode of king Balher. Thus Strabo, in 
speaking of the country of Tej, in Cach'ha calls it the kingdom of Tessa- 
RiosTUs, thereby implying, that this was the name of the king; whilst 
Tifsariostus is a corruption from Tejar&shtr, or Teja-rasht, which signifies 
the kingdom of Teja, an ancient king, who built the town of Teja, to 
the eastward of X\\o Indus. Asking De'b-'Saila, or De'-'Saila, is called, 
in our list, Di-'Saca, or Deva-'Saca, which is also one of tlic titles of 
Sa'hva'uana; this would induce an opinion, that Hah-Suelim, or Di- 
Salim, is the same with Saliva'hana. But such is the confusion and un- 
certainty of Hindu records, that one is really afraid of forming any opi- 
nion whatever. 


As it is said, that it was by his order, that the famous treatise, called 
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Juvidan-khird, or eternal wisdom, called also the will or testament of Hu- 
sh enk, had been written; he has been piobably, from that circumstance, 
made contemporary with that ancient prince, who began his reign 700 
years after the accession of Cai-umursh, to the throne of Persia. Cai- 

*' T 

UMURSH, according to Masoudi, was the son of Aram, the son of Sijem, 
who died 502 years after the flood. 

Masoudi says, that Manhawer was also called the great Houza, wiiich, 
translated into Hindi, is Burra- Houza, or Burra-Gouza, and has such affi- 
tiity with Bary-Gaza, or in Sanscrit Bhrigu-CacK ha or Bhrigu'-Cula, Bhri- 
gu’s shore or beach, that I strongly suspect, that Masoudi mistook Baroach 
for Manhawer ; and that the blunder originated from a want of knowledge 
of the Hindi language: Mauhaiver is also called Mahotn'a, by other Mu- 
sulman writers. 

Our compiler- says, that there were, in all, 36 kings, from De'va- 
'Saca, to the year 802 of Vicrama'ditya, answering to A. D. 746; 
but we can make out only 29 from the list; for the five Pramaras 
must be rejected, as they do not belong to India. They are called in 
this list, Ch' hdrui-vi-hahd, which is an expression partly Sanscrit and 
partly Hindi, as usual in these lists. It signifies the four great destroyers, 
and is an allusion to the famous Chdr-y&ri of the Musulmans; and 
which, as I observed before, is made with a little straining, to signify^ 
in Sanscrit and Hindi, the four destroyers, instead of the four friends and 
associates. Several of their names imply the abhorrence, in which the 
Hindus hold them; for one is called Savai.a', Cerberus or the infer- 
nal dog: another, Prama'ra or Parima'ra, is here meant for Mu- 
ii.vMMED, and signifies Yama or Pluto, the infernal and universal des- 
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ftroyen ’<Cd|||pj^Ai'A) he whb ^ fbstered by Ma'ya', or Worldly iHuitbn, 
otlteiWiie 'the impoitdr, and ferhaps intended for Moavteh. Me* 
itAHMeo wei« originally iwtroduded Into thk atnd other Ints, ‘beciuse it 
w’as t<^ the Hindns atr ereir inemoi||^ though most unfortunate epoch, and 
fioiiff^htch their cOmpiMOta dated their saered eroi It ts not to bd itip* 
posed, that he mih thuf introduced into those lists, froth an idea that He 
ev|| tras emperor of India. This was well understood at first; but the 
ca^J^ very different now. §uch is the opinion of those who r<|tet 
the legendary tales about 'SA'LivA'HAiirA and^ViCRAMA'oi!rvA‘‘; and this 
is by no menus a new idea, for it is noticed in the RdJa~TdrangiHi, 'Whicii 
it a work bigwy esteemed in India,' and of sottie antiquity : for it tints pre* 
tented- to the emperor Acbar, in bis first visit to Gdikndn, by learned Pdn- 
dkt, who considered it as containing tlte most authentio doCiiineiltS Of the 
history of their country. ' 

About the time of MuitAXHEO, the descendants of De vA-SAiiiSt, whs 
for a long time had lost their rank of Vtava-piti, lOrds of the World, Ri- 
jttiifa, lords of kingS; R^6*rdjds, kings of kings ; began to lose also their 
iteluettoe and pqwer, even as vassal kings, and they even finally lost 
their patrimonial territories and kingdom, whicli was usurped by the 'Sb- 
lattci tribe. It seems that they retired into the province of M&kea, in 
the vicinity of Ujiayini, where they lived in retirement, and entirely given 
up to devOot . confempktioo, Still very mneh esteemed and respected. 

at Uj^ayM, we find one of them called 'SailA'De'va; who 
found, in the witdemess, yoimg VAkA-n'A'iA, and sent him to R&dhan- 
pHTto'be brought upf and tbia ba^eaad in the year 69^; for Vama* 
RAJA, when fifty yeaes of age, built the town of Narvik A. D. 
Vpt. IX. 
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yev we fuid;,ai«>,ther-|f them* Ji|||||f|^ lilso jn oh- 
$eiirity^; .wdrioqusdly caUe«l' PEiV(Art34|fi<A* or,-DAM«PM-fe; '.apd who 
\va» raised 4e;;tl»rtbroae, of hia ancestors* hy Se*,TiMr,.,MAaMVP* The 
,Ust of tlie frAm Vana-|{|^a $e;RA>At Qaa«a'; 

nallynthe same .’Whii that t» be foypd in, the 

variations;. for, it ia- harsHy possible to bad : exactly aUl^c. 

, The,, number of kings, in both, is twenty-three;,and the .aggregate .sum 
-^l^eir reigns agree within two years, ^ But the arrangement ii :^nie« 
iuSit different, and tire ' 'years. , of each respective reign by' no means 
.ooiresRpnd. , Sqme kings arc, transpos^, and the names a few quite 
.disagree; and each list* sopplies also deficiencies, which «ccnr in otlieics. 
Owing to the uncertainty of Persian orthography, several names ate 
•strangely disfigured, both in tlie English and German translations; .^vbich 
last is by no means to be neglected, as there are particulars ip it, .lyst 
to be found, either in the manuscript list, or in the English translation 

^ tU-Jifio-Mberi. ' Tbus^ for mstonce* EVJA-4'piEXA'isrcailed RisnA- 

.B(VT ia tlie English translation,, and IlA-§cuAOA’r^,by '^lEFFE^rifAi.EB. 
..V.ANA-BA'jAis icalletl Bahs^ia JE by th(S former^ and Bipj -by the latter. 
The summary history of tlie Hindu pripcea of Gujardt'^ in tlie Ay'mrAcbfp, 
<;<?ntain8 many interesting j^rticwlars,, not to be found hr ,oiu‘ ,list. Ya- 
.^A-RAJA, according to our list, was of the tribe, still ex- 

tant in Gujr6C Abul-Fazie says, that bis father was, called. Samakta- 
Sinha; and the. word Samanta implies^ that he was a petty, king, pro* 
,bably .in,Gji/?;df; but being of a base andtqrbulept disposition, be was. put 
4p. death, by. order of Sid-IlKUAnY-f^vA, emperpr pf and his 


.f Ay»i<Acbttif Voi 2d. p. $9. d(k . 
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fiunliy Wtt «||pteffedj< ai ^al. Hf# \«fe ffcd ’ibto the ftirsts;%r • Tirb#, 
where shfe WStS delivered Bf A’ adH;^ caHedj ' froth that cii^umstance, ‘Va- 
NA-ifcA'jA. ATloiymart, cjflted 'SAtLA'^DeVA, DttA-'SAii-Aor DiiB-SAir,tM, 
happening to pasA by, oiJ 'hiA'a|hiiti,‘‘ ftom 'Ujjttytni, td R6Uktm<t*pm'a, 
ih tffe northern pivta took hbmpassion on the ■'BVoman, 'khd 

gave thi child irfiNrgtf of diie'hf'hitfdisciplesi \vho carried ‘him toi ifrftf- 
hant^ura, where he was brought up. He afterwards associated witii a 
band of robbers ; and at last seized the royal treasure, which was g(^g 
to Carioge.' He* th^ thade hhnself’iiflfe^ndtent;^ah<l’ built city of 
ifarw&reh affd hit friend Cha^> A, a idiSKet mbW; says 

ABUL-PAzrif,'^nd of the Bhil ci^, (a very low ‘tribe, aceOrdftig-^'litkrtTed 
from Gti/rdf,/' built the town of Champa-nag<ftd '6rQiiimpa-4iiire.‘ ' 

fj.’lhe next king, noticed by Abul-Fazii, is another SAMAjh-iSiNiiA ; 
but this could not be his name, fbr Samant, aa before ob^etved, im- 
plies a petty king In Sknscri^ and tasSah!prih<?eki ate- thus denoniihatfed. 
Thu». we read* that Palll'MWl-kA'kA’' had wiltK hhh 'otiO huridfed flh- 
mantas* or petty princes; conimafnding '< their' owfa qhoti of' ^rdops. 
Hii ' nathe was probably BHdAifA*ni£vA, the' homediate- predCccssbr ‘ 
Mola-kAjA in our list, but the fourth Only hi' the Ayin-Acb&i: ‘He gA\'e 
his daughter to '‘Snl-DkuNDhAcA of the iShfthjer tribej" after whom thfe 
town of Dbtmdhaca, in G«;Vdf, is dehohiinated. 

King Jauovd^ in the Apin^Aekri, is omitted ih our list, jirobaWy ' be- 
cause it is a Oorniptioh froki I^AhariPet, arid a Aitle^ belOhgitlj^ ifO 'MutA- 
^dw:his-Ttinw, 7:'SvlrTAir<'hfAHMW^ GHABkkvt Ooritfuered GtyMt'; 

"*'*’*”'^"*"* " ~" .J.V.tf .1.'. ,V. )4)V i i M 

f AyMUbuU «dt. 
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10£5,,.rfipI»cH »P0B#e.!^bimj#f.h^^ Hiss 

a 4es<^e|itbttt,!of,Uie fai|>^ Itid « ito. 

tired .U|p, entirely given up^to ,d^veujt<HHM*rni4a|iQn.|.!lfe %.calkd 
tABDA in our list, ^^airsBit^, oopi^i of > 

Acberi*: , B^og a weak man, reigifeiqnly'j sw ilfw«eb#and 

wa».,8m;ceede4 by the two soitf of Ws biwtber, : and BuIwa'- 

RA'Ja'. , 

Thfo, appeaiied. tl^ /amoMs Vpaia^Pit^vA, with the title of Caev a- 
BAji^^OftA, tfent,,iA to,eay» powcrfal lattdiniagniecttttiywgUHN'A, and 
lord . paramooBl: over many kings. He is%id, in\oor list, fce® ^ CMitw^ 
tliat48ii.of the iCAtVnre tribe, still extant) in and after%hre}i 

the famous place of Chait'w or Chakfor is denominated. He was there- 
fore a native of iifewdf, now caBed the Sircar or province <rf ChaHSri^^ 
This induces me to; believe^ that , he is the. same with : VisALA-toEvay' 
i^entioaed in the inaprjption upon the pillar ,of- FiRoas, aif the hunting^ 
seat of tha emperors, oi^r 4)1^, >and called Stmhhacanmiira in the appen- 
di?t to thev^gtdi^rdp'a/ that; is toaay, the palace with the pillar. Therw 
he ia said to he king of which hiprobaWy the town of Gtmbher 

or CcwiA^erwe, itt.ithe provinoe qifMmAr. \ At all events, it wae cet^ 
taihly in that epuntey, asl.ahall shew heneaften Hiafother ywiiA-M VA 
w^as originally a petty king that eojtohyj and his aod Viiaiamva 
caused that pillar to be erected, in the U 64 , and thus the times 
coincide. Visajla piohably, availed himsitf'Of the indolence and^supide* 
ness of the princcs of Ghfxni, and diove.tfae MIech'im, Musulmans, out 
of 4rjfitart9y or the land of* virt«ei,>thua rodcittg it, wnce mdre, .what 

’*'• - Tot a. -p. $1, 95. 

i 8ce Aifi»-Atitri, Ibl ttneaSinsh tarn told, aittrtn. 
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^ U ll|||Pl^? till ^ iDscriptk>n; inciiKies at^ lb« *»nh 

of JMiai fTo4y^ti)fr sno^!^!mouitt«ins, 4lD«irn to the PWhyan hills, lie 
Ateheoyti altitt^ princea 'who refviartl to submit, and kindly treated all 
tboiB Wbo did; having visitt^ «I1 the plasces of worship, through his 
eieti^ivv domoinsk he llUred to S&embkari, to end hisidays iit peace 
and rest,i exhoallMl all the kings of ^tdia not to sluniher$ilNit to go on 
with hi*; plans, and follow his measures. He is mentioned - also in the 
'SAtngftd'haro-padihatit written by Sa'rnoad’hara, grandson of Hacwu- 
nevA, spiritual guide of HVMMfaAi kH% Sdcttltbkari^sa, 

nearly in Agteame word* with the kiseriptioa^ w'hich''was written in 
the year ofi^lcRAMA'oiTTA answering either to 1164 at 11A4 of 
Chiu^; for in that country they reckoned the era of VicnAiiADiTTA 
ten yean earlier than in the eastern parts of India. He was tuoefeeded 
Jaya^inma, called also SiDDnA«RA,iA^ Siodha-r'a'jeVa, and in 
the dialect of Giffordt^ Siddma-ra jxVaoA'Oy' for Db'va. It seems that 
Visaea-oeVa left no male issue; for no children of Ins are recorded 
in the above inscription, which, would not probably have been the case 
had) he left any. Who this Jata-scmba Was, is unknown; but it seem* 
that CuKUWAB-YAtAr a near relation of his, was the lawful heir; at 
least Abu]>Fazii. says, that the latter, from the dread of losing his life^' 
lived in obscurity, during Jaya^sikha’s reign ; after whose death he 
alcondcd tho dironi^ but wns poisoned by Aja-taia, the son of Jaya< 

stnit-A. . 


The next ia Luc-mula«Ra'ta, mentioned in the Aym-Acbet'i, but 
omitted in our list, unless he be the same with Ba'lu-mula, or Ba luca* 
VULA, called. Biitnifooi. in the English, and Hardoun in the German 
translation. They are probably the same individual; for what is a3> 
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sefted'of ^LocKMur- in tlie Aiftn^Acberi, isaffiriped of hM^|P[t))di^ «Uc« 
ceiisor in our list; namely, that after 'his death the riobles elected a 
prince of the Bhdgtla tribe, called Birdmool in t\» A^hi^Acberi*, and’ 
BHAEA-BHiMA-ofevA in our list: the latter’s name is tplit into two, and' 
two princes made of''them in. thb Ayin^AcBeri, ut^er the nantes of 
WEo and BdiM-DEof. Be this in it may, LACMOL-BifepA, wliose reid» 
natno was LAc’HAN-mjLA-slA'YA; or shnidy Lac'han-raya, from the 
Sanscrit Lacshan'a-Ra'ta, is well known to Eastern writers, under the 
Bade 'of t»o»AM-RAVA‘t* ' ^vas horn of obscure parents, and 
raised himself by his own merit, and ultimately became ' or Ba- 

He governed with justice and equity : but after si feug and pro- 
sperous reign, and when he was above eighty years of age, lie w^s dis-' 
tbrbed in his possessions by Mahwo'd-BaCttab Ghiui general of Sultan- 
Mahmu'^d, who began his reign in the year 1205, and died in 1200. • In' 


the years 1207 and 1208, that general was in Bengd; and, therefore, 
he must have invaded Gujr&t Jin the year 1209; but the death of theom- 
peror probably prevented his completing the conquest of that country. 
For though the authors cited by D’Hebbeeot say that he effected the 
reduction of the country, yet Abol-Fa 2IL says, that it was a mere i«- 
cursion§. 


1 


'The reigns of Siddha-rajesa, of his cousin ’CdNHWAR-PA'LA, and 
of Aja-pa'la, son of the former, are obviously too long; for they 
amount to 73 years in the Ayin-Acberi, and to 113 in my list, which is 


* Vol. 2, p. 91, 95. t Jjfm-Acbtri, Vol. 2il. jp. ,95. 

t See b'H'BRBEtOT v. Lagham-Ra'ya'. 

.§ djRRylc&rra V«L2d. p.98. 
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bardty pQMi||p; '{uidit ianot unlikely that Lac’jian'KA'ya was the prince, 
ipioipter of; ViS'AtArDJ'vA, mentioned in, the inscription ; for- he was 
above; SO years I old at the time of the invasion of by, Mahmu'b 

BAcyvAB. Thom U such a disagreement in the lengths of tire respective 
reigns of each king, in , the various copies, that no certain uaference can 
be drawn from and I noticed b^ore a few transpositions : we must 

therefore remain satisfied with the grand outlines. Vis'ax.a-deVa was 
not a native of Gujrit' i and though a Bala-r6y&, or lord paramount, lie 
was not king of that country, but of the Mtwar, or 'SdcamMiari; and, 
of course, his supremacy did not' in the least interfere with the order of 
succession o kings of GujrM. Me belonged to no dynasty, and reigned, 
as well as his prime minister, collaterally with Siddha-ra'ja and his re- 
latives ; and after the extinction of that family, Lac’uan 'HA rA was not 
l^nly. Ba^a-rdyd, but became also king of Gt{jrdt\ and resided in the me- 
tropolis of that country, botli as an emperor and as a king, during a sparje 
of twenty, or according to some, only eight years. 

, , i 

The la^t Balst-rdyd was Carn a the Gohild, who fled into the Deccan, 
when Sultan-Alla'-uddIn conquered . This happened, according 

to our list, in the year of Vicbajia'ditya I3d.5, or A. D. 1309, 

At that time, the famous Ratna-sinua was king of the mountainous 
country of Miwar, and resided at Chak6r, He was descended from 
KHosq^'Pcaviz, called also Nushirva'n ; and his amours with the beau- 
tiful PadmavaH or Pedma'nI, are the subject of a poem, both in 
flTwdi and PHrsidn. Her beauty was the innocent cause of a bloody war, 
between the Rdjia and Soi.TAiT-Au:.A-u©DiN, which ended in the dc- 
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stroetn^ of her lord, and his soQ'iu-law' RAWUi^Aiuiy 4 Cdifm, Ham. 
mIra, the son of the latter, fled from CkaittHTt liheltered. himself among 
tlie more mountainous parts of Mew&r, and maintained bii^ independence 
as king of that country, and made 'S6cambhari the metropolis of his 
little kingdmn. Mew&r is divic^, into three parts, ChaitSr*, Qtmdther 
(or Cambher-nere for Cambher-t^^i) and Mand'ala (ptaMamtalica) built 
by king Marda'iica of the Bh'tl tribe, and who lived about the year 796 f. 
Cambher is probably tiie same witli 'SacanMati, whicli was certainly 
situated in^jisfiRndr. 

SoLTAtr MvhaumId K’nuirt, or the murderer, gave the government 
KiiChaitor^ and Mcm&r, to Ma'la-deVa, r Ckauhdn, and king ot Jalbr: 
but the latter was unable to reduce HammIra, though he had defeated 
him, in a bloody engagement, near the sea shore, according to the ap> 
pendix to the Agm-purdna. He made peace with him, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage^; but, after his death, HammIra murdered 
all his sons, and usurped the kingdom. This happened, according to 
the appendix to tire Agm-ptiriH'a, in the year of Vicrama’ditta 1490, 
which is impoMible ; and we must read 1990, or A. D. 1SS4 i for Soitak 
MvHAMMEt) began his reign- ip 13t5, and died in 1951; In that ap> 
pendix it is declared, that the base murderer was at last defeated and slaih^ 
by the joint forces of Secunoer, governor of Gdyd, Jaia'la, governor 
of and a body of yavofias (Turcomans or Mogols) commanded 

by Uluc’ha'ca', perhaps for Ui.o«hkha’v, a title of honor sometimes 


* Ajin-AcbcTi, Vok C. p.,®?’. Ibid. p. ja. t Il>«d»p. IW. 
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bestowed upon noblemen, by the emperors of India. In the -fng^itsh 
translation of the Ayin-Acberi, Ha'mmIra is erroneously called Jkueer. 
The dynasty of the princes of M&iwah was a collateral one with those of 
the Bala Rdy&s, though it be placed between NuTPArr and V'ana*ra'ja 
in our list. Such mistakes are not unfrequeiit among Hindu Chronolo- 
gers: but as Vana-ba'ja’s dynasty began in the year 74d, and that of 
Malzvah began in the year 191, and ended about the year 977, »t is 
obvious that they were collateral, and I have arranged them accordingly. 
In the dynasty of the princes of Gabdabha and his son Vigea- 

ma'ditya reappear; and, in the room of Subya-S'ena, or S'Bl-SdnVAVsA, 
we have S'A'r-ivA'H,ANA; which confirms my former conjecture, that they 
were but one and the same individual 

My Pandit observes, that many of the names of the princes, who 
reigned before VANA-aAJA, are not prqper names of individuals ; but be* 
long, either to tribes, or ancient families, from which they sprang, or 
to small districts, or towns, their patrimonial estates, end with which 
he is well acquainted ; and many of these names are in the plural 
form. Thus, Ja'Hya', the name of a king, implies only that he was a. 
.Ia'Hya', or of the Jalim tribe, which is settled on the banks of the Mabi. 

Musulman writers say, that tlie metropolis of those Baler kings 
was equally called Balhar, as well as the mountains among > which 
it is situated*. It was in a country belonging to the ChauMn tribe, the 
chief of which generally resides at AUmohan\: and it became the mc- 


* See D’Herbelot’s Bibl. Orient, v. Balhar. 
tThis is also couirmed by Abul>Fazil. See A^-Aebtri, Vol. 2d,p. 87. 
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tropoliSj when that tribe usurped the rank and power of Bala-R6yag, 
It is declared in our list, that the ChauMns were, at some period, 
rulers of the whole country, as Bala-lidyds; but our author has forgot 
to point out, in the list, the princes of that famous and ancient tribe. 

In the fifth century, Tamra-nagara, or Cambdt, was the metropolis of 
the Bala^rdyds ; and perhaps of the empej ors of the west also, when these 
two dignities happened to be united in the same person ; and it was the 
place of residence of the father-in-law ofGAiiDABHA, or Bahuam-Gur, 
called Sada's'va, 'Sadasya-pa'ca, Vesodha and Ta'mra-sena, from 
his metropolis, Tamra-nagara, or Tamra-pura, signifying the Copper 
city, which is supposed, accordingly, to have been intirely built of that 
metal. It was near Camb&t ; but tradition says that it was swallowed up 
by the. sea; and Camhdt was a famous place of worship, called, in the 
Pur&nas, Stambhast’ha-l'irt'ha* from a Stambha or column, close to the 
sacred pool. Now, a column is called Camba in the spoken dialects; 
and from Cambasfa, is derived its present name of Cdmbdt. Stamhhasfha 
and Tamrapura are called Asta and Traperd, by tlie author of the Pe- 
riplus; but Ptolemy, considering these two places as one only, for they 
were close to each other, calls it Astacampra or Astacapra ; and instead of 
Tdmra, which signifies copper, he writes Campra or Capra. The reason 
why he has carried this place so far inland, on the banks of the Mahi, 
is, that either he, or some other writer, misunderstood the natives, wlm 
Imve no word for a bay or gulf, and use generally the word river instead 
of it, particularly when there is one at the bottom of the gulf, as in the 
present casef. Osorio, a Portugueze writer, says, that when Fran- 


* Cumaried C’bamia. 


t Cola signifies only a Creek. 
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CIS D'Almeida landed, near Cambat, in the year 1519, he saw the ruins 
of sumptuous buildings and temples, the remains of an ancient city, 
the history of which was connected with that of a foreign prince. My 
Pandit informs me, that such ruins exist to this day, not close to Cam^ 
b6t, but at a place called Cavi or Cavi-gauw, to the south of Camb&t, on 
the Baroach side, and a littte to the southward of a place called Cini, 
and in the maps Canwa. There are temples and other buildings, with 
statues half buried in the sands, with which this place was overwhelmed. 
Its Sanscrit name is Capila-gram, from which is derived its present one. 

The promontory of Asta-Campron, mentioned in the Periplus, at the 
enrance of the gulf, appears to me to be Groapnaught point. It was 
thus called, because it was on the side of Stambha, and Tdmra, or Cambdt> 
Another name for it was Pbpici, from a place of that name in its vicinity. 
As it is the same place called Pakidari by Ptolemy, the true reading 
will stand thus, Bhaued-derd, Bhauki-derd, Bkaui, or Bhdvicd-derd, that 
is to say, the house or dwelling place of Buau or Bhaui, an ancient 
hero of that country, who built the town of Bhau-nagara, or Bhaoi-gawo, 
and probably the same with Bhau-ki dera. Beyond this cape, accord' 
ing to the Periplus, there is another place, toward the north, much 
exposed to tlie waves ; and at the entrance of it, that is to say, of the 
channel leading to it, is an island called Baiones. This island is that of Be- 
rum, at the entrance of the channel, leading among shoals to the dwelling 
place of Bhaui, or Bhau-nagara, on the river Bhaui, and near the point of 
the same name. There is also a sand thus called ; and the island of Baiotm 
probably claims the same etymological origin ; and perhaps, instead of Bai- 
ones in the original, we should read Baio-nisos, or the island of Bhau or Bhaui. 
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This place, says our author, is difficult of access, on account of the rapid 
tides, and because the cables are liable to be cut, by sharp rocks at the 
bottom of the sea. This island was once the seat of government, ac- 
cording to Abul-Fazil, who calls it Birum*. Opposite to Bhh)i- 
gauw, says the author of the Ftriplus, and on the right side of the gulf, 
in the. narrowest part of it, there is a reach, where the land near the sea 
appears much broken, and consists entirely of clay. It is called Heroni, 
and there is a place called Camtnmi or Camini. This reach is the sea coast 
between the Narmadd and the Jambusser river. My Pandit pbserves, that 
the country between these two rivers, and along the sea coast, is called to 
this day Cantm ; but he does not know of any particular place s6 called. 
There is not a single stone to be seen ; and the country is flat, the sea 
shore much indented^ and there are very few trees : but it is probable that 
it was otherwise formerly ; md Hermb 'n perhaps from- the Sanscrit Aratiya, 
which signifies a thick, but not impervious forest. 

Ptolewy has confounded the points of Swalley, Diu and Jiggat into 
one, which he calls Balaton^ probably meant for Diu-head, a name given 
to it by Europeans, but unknown to the natives ; and the nearest place 
of note to it is JVeylanoo in Major Rennell’s map, from which Bu- 
llion or Valakm seems to be a corruption. The island called by him Baraki 
is DtodracA, as obvious from its relative position ; and BaraU may be only 
a mistake for DwkracL Besides, these two denominations are synonymous, 
or neariy so, and imply a door or gate-way. I>wdra\9 properly the opening,, 
and Bhdr is the bar, or barrkre, or the leaves of the door, with which 
the opening is kept barred or shut; and it is used, though improperly, 

,k m , m m ■■ ■■■■■■ ' — 
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for the door itself. It is used in that sense only in the west of India; 
yet the verb derived from it, barna, in the infinitive, and bar in the 
imperative mood, is used all over India, except in the peninsula. TwashYa', 
the chief engineer of the gods, having built a palace there, for Ran'a- 
CHURji or CrIshna, (that is he who fled from the field of battle,) and Tri- 
cuMji his brother, placed many of the doors the wrong way; and those 
that were properly situated were barred or shut up. When finished, every 
body crowded to see it; but were astonished to find the doors either 
placed wrong or barred ; and great was the confusion and the uproar, some 
calling out Dwdra-c'k/inh ? where is the door? and others bawling out 
Bhdrco-col, open the door; hence the place was ever since denominated 
Dwdracd ; and this ridiculous etymology is countenanced in the Purdnas. 

The geography of Ptolejiy, in this part of India, is distorted to an 
astonishing degree ; for besides a few mistakes, which I have mentioned, 
he supposes the river Mahi to form an elbow, and to run close to the 
Narmada, with which it is made to communicate, through a short canal ; 
and then afterwards to fall into the gulf of Cdntha, or Cach'ha. We were 
guilty of as gross an error, two centuries ago; for we made the Indus 
to fall into the gulf of Cambdt. The Mahi is a celebrated river, and the 
daughter of the earth (Mahi,) and of the sweat (ushna,) that ran co- 
piously from the body' of Indradyomna, king of Ujjayini, and famous 
in the legends relating to the white island in the west. The place where 
this happened, in consequence of a most fervent lapasya, was called Ushu- 
mahi and Ushmahl, and is probably the Axuamis or Auxmais men- 
tioned by Prox-ZMY. The autlior of the Periplus* says, that at the mouth 


* P* 25 and 54. 
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of the Narniadi, they used boats, which they called Trappaga and Cotymba; 
and we read in the Ayin-Acberi, that in Gujardt the cargoes of ships are 
put into small vessels, called Tahwery, and thus carried ashore *. My 
Pandit informs me, that the true pronunciation is Tdberi, and in a de- 
rivative form Taberkd, from which the , European sailors made Trappaga. 
Cotymba is no longer in use in that country; but, from derivation, it 
implies a boat made of the trunk of a tree, and seems to answer to the 
cathimarans on the Coromandel coast. ‘ When,’ says our author, ‘ several 
of these canoes are put together, they are then called Sangard,' (from 
the Sanscrit Sangraha an assemblage;) but in Gujardt' they are called 
Jdrd, from their being coupled together. The king of the country about 
Calydn and Bombay was called Sauaoanes ; but the true Hindu name was 
Saranga, or Sarange'sa. He was very friendly to the Greeks: but, 
his kingdom having been conquered by Sandanes, theyjwereno longer 
allowed to trade there f. He was king of AriakS, the countrj’ of the 
Aryyds ; vfho were foreigners, zccoiding to the Brahmdnda-purdn' a and 
were denominated Sadinoi, according to Ptolemy, from the Sanscrit 
Sddhana, lords and masters. Thus, the Portugueze were, and are even 
to this day, styled, in Bengal, Thdcurs. The English, in the spoken 
dialects, are called Sdheb-lbgs ; but, by learned men, Sddhana Engriz ; and 
all these denominations signify the lords and masters. Thus, the famous 
Bh6ja is generally styled, in the west, Sa'dhana, or Sadhana Bh6ja. 
Such probably is the origin of the name of Sandanes, king of the 
Sadinoi, or Sddha-nha. I shall speak more fully, in the next essay, of 
these Aryyds, in whose country was a famous city, called by Ptolemy 


• Vol. 2d. p. 7<. 
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BanatoAsi. It still exists, and great was its fame in ancient times ; but 
my inquiries concerning it have hitherto proved fruitless. 

In the eighth century, Vana-ra'ja built Narwakh ; and his friend 
Chajipa built also the famous town of ChampA-nere. In the tenth century, 
according to MASOunr, Manhawer became again the metropolis of the 
Bala-rayas ; but in the latter end of the eleventh, and in the beginning 
of the twelfth centuries, they returned to NarwAlch or NarwAreh ; and in 
the year 1022, Sultan Mahmud passetl through it, and was much 
delighted with its situation. The princes of Mtihm resided at first at 
Ujjayini, but Munja transferred the seat of Empire to Son'itpura in the 
Dekhin, according to the appendix to the Agm-pururia, and now called, 
after him, Munja-pattana. It is situated on the bunks of the GOdAvM; 
but whether it be the same with Pattana, or PratishtAna, where Sa'liva- 
hana is supposed to have resided, is unknown to me; though I suspeci 
that the latter is a little higher up the river, and is called Baithana by 
Ptolkmy, who says, that in his time it was the metropolis of king Siri- 
Polemaios, tlie nearest denomination to which, in Hindi, is Saf-Pu- 
I.OMA', or SrI-Pulima'na. 'Son'itpura implies the city of blood, and was 
thus called, according to tradition, because Munja’s army was defeated 
there, with immense slaughter, and himself lost his life. His being killed 
in the Deccan is mentioned in the Ayin-Acberi*. The old city of Benares, 
north of the river BurtiA, and now in mins, is sometimes thus called, and 
tradition variously accounts for it. Munja's successor resided afterward 
at DhAra-nagara, now DhAr, and called also, according to lexicons, 'As'Ara- 
pura, ' AsAra-grdha o\ ' Asara-gur ; which is probably the town called Zero- 
gere or Xerogeri by Ptolemy. Bammogara, mentioned by the same 
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author, is probably Bamm-gauw, or Bamun-gur, on the northern bank of 
the Narmada, about thirty miles S. W. of Mandm, and noticed in a route 
from SuUanpoor, on the Tapti, to Ujjayini. 

The immediate predecessor of Vana*ra'ja, at least in the corrected 
list, is styled NhI-pati, the lord of men, or the emperor; but there was 
an interregnum ; for there were, at that time, neither Bala-Rdyds nor 
emperors in Gujardt' ; and the whole country was subject to the emperors 
of Canoge; for Vana-ra'ja' seized upon the royal treasure, on its way 
from Gujarat' to that metropolis. 

In these lists, and also in those from the Purdn'as, the names of many 
kings, posterior to the Christian era, are hardly reducible to the Sanscrit 
standard; and most of them seem to be epithets, and nicknames, bor- 
rowed from the vulgar dialects ; or else names of persons of low tribes. 

In our list we read first, then will appear princes of the Chauhdna, 
Chaxcd'a and Gohila tribes,” . Di-s'aca, the first emperor was a Yddava, ot 
from the Yadu tribe. After the eleventh king, called Da'-hima', “ then 
will appear the following tribes, the Cshdlds, Maciehias, Hvaias, Bho- 
anas;” all names in a plural form; and these tribes, except the Hands, be- 
long to Gujardt, and are still extant. What the author meant, by in- 
troducing them here, is not easily conjectured : but I suppose that there 
was an interregnum, during which, these tribes became independent in 
their own districts. “ Then will come Nicumbha, the Jdl'id” or of the 
Jdlim tribe. “ His successor was Tha'ca ; when the CKhdrui-ni-hahd ap- 
peared:” in some copies we read 'Ch'hdruada,-vi-hahd, and the first part 
is to be pronounced nearly CKhdruara^ answering to the Persian Chdr-i- 
aur, or the four associates. 
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The third table contains Raghu-naVha’s list, as current in the eastern 
parts of /w/w. It begins with the Cali-yuga, or rather with the Mah&- 
Rharcita, or great war : but I have omitted the first part, prior to the times 
of ■Maiia'-Bali, as it has not the least affinity with tlie lists from the Pu- 
rands, and throws no light on that part of the ancient history of India, 
]VIaha'-bam, according to the present list, reigned forty years and eight 
months ; which is conformable to the Purdnds, in which he is said to have 
reigned 40 years, including the 12 years, during which his sons, the Su- 
malyddicas, reigned together, and which are generally ascribed to him. 
From the first of his accession, to the first year of Vicrama'ditya’s 
era, the present list allows 2£)8 years, 6 months and 9 days; to which 56 
years being added, it will place his accession to the imperial throne 355 
B. C. which is very correct, as I have shewn in my essay on Anu- 
Gangam. irnfortunately, it is the only correct part in the whole list. 
The successor of Maiia'-bali was Chandra-oupta, or Chandra- 
pa'la, fostered or concealed by Lunus; and who lies here concealed under 
the name of AmrKt-paTa, for Lunus is but a mess of Amrit, which Chan- 
dra-oupta is supposed to have been fed with, during the time of his conceal- 
ment ; and a reign of 28 years is here assigned to him, as in the Purdn'as. 

From the first of 'Aditva’s era, to the first of Sudraca, there are 347 
years, answering to A. 1). 291 : but in the Cumdricd-c'handa, it is de- 
clared that he began his reign in the year of the Cali-yuga 329 1, or A. D. 
191 ; and other circumstances prove, that this dale is true, or very nearly 
so. There are, to fill up that space, only nine kings, whose reigns are of 
an excessive length; and 100 years exactly must be struck off. Sudraca 
is also styled Vicrama'ditya ; and here is the most material difference, 
VoL. IX. 
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between the various copies of the Vamdvali: for in those current in the 
west, instead of Sudraca, we read Vicrama'ditya, whose predecessor 
was BHARTRi-iiARi, or Sacwant and Samudrava'la his successor. 

From the first year of Sudraca, to the first of Vicrama'ditya the 
son of Bahram-Gur, there are 343 years, and only fifteen kings to fill 
up that space. He began his reign, A. D. 441, or 442, and of course we 
must strike off 100 years more from that period. 

From the first year of this Vicrama'ditya, to Maha'bhat' and the 
first of the Hejra, there elapsed I96 years; which is about 16 years too many. 
From this period, to De'va-Dha'ra'-sinha or Bh6ja, 14b years; which 
is too little by about 200 years ; but by introducing here the 200 years 
we have struck off before, it will place either the accession or death of 
BufijA, in the year yyO. From Bh6ja to Trai-l6cya-i>a'la, or .Iaya- 
CHANDRA, 192 years. 'Sudraca, Suraca, called also Aditya, Ski- 
Cabn'a-Dkva and SrI-Carn'a-Raja-Vicrama, was a famous conqueror 
and most powerful emperor. He is introduced, in the list of the kings of 
Bengal, as one of the successors of the famous Bh'aga-Datta, the son of 
Naraca, king of Pragyotisha, in Assam; and to whom Ca'neya' the black, 
or CkIshna, restored the kingdom, after he had killed his father. 

In that list, he is supposed to have lived 1 367 years after the MahA- 
Bharatu ; which will place him about the beginning of the Christmi era; 
but, according to the Jainas, who place the [beginning of the CalUVuga 
about 1000 years B. C. this will make his reign coincide nearly with tlie 
period assigned to it by the PaurAtiks, 
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Tlie last king of Bengal was Lacshman'yah, who was deprived of hit 
kingdom by Moiiammkd Bakthxar, the general of Cotub-uddin, about 
the year 1207; for, in 1209 the same general was in GtyarAt', and the eni* 
peror died also in that year. From the first of 'SHi-CARN'A*DE'VA, or 
SuDRACA, to 1207, there elapsed 1017 years, during which reigned 49 
kings, at the rate of about 20. 7 years to each reign. The last dynasty ia 

this list, consists of seven princes, who reigned 106 years in all. 

The dynasty next to this is remarkable for the epithet of Pdla, which 
every one of them added to his own name or title. The first of that 
<lynasty was Bhu'-pala, who was still alive in the year of Vicbama- 
ditva 1083, answering to the year of Christ, either 1017, or 1027. 
Bhu'-pa la had two sons, StiBra-pala and Vasanta-pa'la, who erected a 
singular, and at the same time sumptuous monument, in honor of Budd’ha, 
at a place called Sarnuth, near Benares. This was in the year of Vicrama* 
DiTYA 1083, as recorded in an inscription found there some years ago, 
and inserted in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches. Tradition says, 
that before it was completed, it was destroyed by the Musulmans; and 
there is every reason to believe, that this was really the case. For tlie 
arches and vaults of the greatest part of the buildings which are now 
buried under ground, still retain the supports of sundried bricks, over which 
the arches were turned. In the year 1017 Sultan Mahmud took Benares, 
and the town of Casam, or Cusuma, now Patna, and went even as far 
as the country of Ouganam, or Unga, to the west of the Cossim-hazar 
river. The next year, he overrun again these countries, and penetrated 
as far as Kisraje, or Cachha-Raja, in the northern parts of called 

Koge by Ferishta, and Coucfie by European travellers of the 15th and 
Ifith centuries, (such as R. Fitch :) and Cug or Coos-Behar made part of it. 
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In a manuscript account of Benares, compiled for me by- learned men, about 
sixteen years ago, it is said, that according to tradition, this monument was 
built by a powerful prince, called Buddha-s'ena, an epithet which implies 
that this king, whosoever he was, was a zealous follower of Buddha. 
He abhorred the Musulman name, and during the very first invasions, he 
was summoned to submit, and pay an yearly tribute, but refused. 

The Musulman army advanced, put every body to the sword, and de- 
stroyed the fort and the place ; and it is obvious from the remains, that 
neither was completed. With regard to the date 1083, it was suggested 
to me that it may answer either to the year of Christ 1027, or 1017; be- 
cause formerly the era of Vicrama'ditya was reckoned ten years earlier 
than now ; and this mode of reckoning is still in use in the south of ItuUa. 
It was in use in Caslimir, at least some hundred years ago, as apjiears 
from the BAtja-Tarangini. When this alteration took place, and when 
it was received in the northern parts of India, is not known. On my ask- 
ing the reason of this correction, my learned friends did not appear to 
understand the subject well : but, from what I could gather from their con- 
versation, it appears to me, that their ideas on this subject were, that the 
years of the era of Sa'i.iva'hana being Sydereal, are not subject to any 
variation, That the years of the era of Vicrama'ditya, which arc now 
Luni-Solar, were not so formerly, and that the lunar years of it, instead 
of being regulated by the course of the Sun, and adapted to it, were for- 
merly regulated by the revolution of Jupiter, the years of which were 
believed, at that early period, to be equal to as many solar years*: 


Asiatic Rcscarclies, Vol, III, p. 2l6, &c. 
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for this planet, as seen from the earth, comes back to the same point 
in heaven, after a period of twelve years and live days ; and in the 
Deccan, they reckon the cycle of Jupiter ten years earlier than in the 
northern parts. When the error was discovered, the years of Vxchama- 
DiTYA Avere made Luni-Solar, and they retained no further connection with 
the revolution of Jupiter. They added, that several corrections, more or less 
perfect, obtained at different times, and particularly one of fourteen years 
ascribed to BHAn-TRinAiir, or rather referred to his time; and which was 
said to have been the length of his reign. 

In that case, the demolition of the monument, Avhich we are speaking 
of, took place in the year 1017, during the invasion of jMaiimud; for 
from that period, the Hindus, in this part of India, remained for a long 
time unmolested by the Musulmans. Modud’s invasion, in 1043, was 
directed toward the south; and in that direction only, he penetrated fur- 
ther than Mahmud, as recorded in history. 

King Bhu'-pa'la is called also MahI-pa'i.a, in this inscription; but these 
two epithets are synonymous, and signify he who fosters the earth, or world. 
STidttA-PA LA, called Diuk-pa'la in the J^in-Acbeni, had a son called Deb- 
pa'la, or de'va-pa'la; who, in my opinion, is the same who is mentioned 
in the grant found at Monghir, and in the inscription upon a pillar at 
Buddal. His father was Duarma-pa'la, which probably was the title 
given to him, when he succeeded his father Bhu'-pa'ea, called Gd-PA CA 
in the grant. The Hindus always have two names, one of them answer- 
ing to our Christian names, and used in the performance of religious 
rites. Besides, kings have at least one title given to them, besides nick- 
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names occasionally; and it is allowed to make use of synonymous terms; 
and thus G6-pa'la, on ascending the throne, was indiri’cicntly styled Bhu'- 
pa'la .and and MauI-pa'la. The sou of Sri-Deva-pa la was Ra'ja- 
paTa, perfectly synonymous u'ith Buu'pati-pa'la, as he is called in the 
Ayin-Acberi; for all Rajas are equally denominated Bhu-pati. 

As the Hunas or Huns, are meutioued in the insci'i|)tion at Buddal, 
SrI-De'va-pa'i.a must have lived at a period comparatively modern; 
for the Hum made their first appearanee on the borders of Persia, in 
the time of Baiiram-Guu, who began his reign in the year 4521. In 
the year 458, Balkh was their metropolis ; and, in the beginning of the 
seventh century, they were settled in the Panjdb, according to Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, who calls them White Huns ; and they are the same, of 
course, with the Abtelis, Abtelites or Enthalites. It is the opinion of 
several well informed men, from Cabul and the adjacent countries, that 
the Abddlis existed, as a nation or tribe, long before Muh.ammed; and 
that the denomination of Ahddli is not derived from the Persian word 
Abdhl, the servant of God. In that case, they may be a remnant of 
the Ahtalis, or Abtelites. It was about that time, that the dynasty of the 
Hands in India began, and which is recorded by the Paurdnics. There 
were thirteen kings of them, and eleven more under the name of Maunas, 
as it is supposed ; but whether in due succession, or in a collateral 
line, or only partially so, is unknown. We find that their power extended 
even into Gujarat', as I observed before, about the era of Muuammed; 
and some think that Maun a is a contraction from MachxvdHa or Mahd- 
Hutias ; for, in the west of India, they say Maga, and write Mac'ha, for 
Mahd; and instead of Muhammed, they say, Mac’homat and, Mac- 
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HOBHAT, as we used to tio formerly in the west*. The Maac&n'h are 
noticed in the Gujarat' list, and also in the lists from the Pimman, in 
the chapters on futurity. In the Facsimile of the grant of Alonghir, in 
the first volume of the Asiatic Rescarches> the date is plainly 132, in- 
stead of 32; but, had it been as obvious in the original, Mu. Wilkins, 
and the Pandits, who read it with him eouhl not have been mistaken. 
To decide this, recourse must be had to the original, which is, I believe, 
deposited with the Royal Society. The two Musulman travellers of 
Ren A i: DOT, in the ninth century, remark, that the Hindus did not, like 
the Arabs, use a general era, but reckoned the yeais from the accession 
of the reigning prince. Tins is acknowledged by the learned in Lulia, 
and that it was the constant practice, till a period comparatively modern, 
and the limits of which it is not easy to ascertain. Several princes liave 
attempted to set up eras of their own, and these princes, instead of Saca- 
haudbis, or 'Sac-wa?itas, were styled simply Samvalicas or Santicas. Thus, 
Vicuama'ditva’s era was considered as Saca for the space of 135 years, 
and himself was then a Sac-wanta; but his era is now Samvatsara, or 
Samvat, and himself only a Samvatica; and the present Saewanta, or Saca, is 
■Sa'liva'hana. The Pandits, who assisted Abul-Fazii., took particular 
notice of that circumstance, and carefully pointed it out to himf. As 
the date in the Along/iir grant is within the 135 years, during which the 
ei'tf of Vicra'waditya was Saca, it should have been styled thus, and 
not Samvat: and hence it may be concluded, that the date has no con- 
nexion with that e?'a. 

The reason, why the famous Sui-DE VA-PALA is not mentioned in 


* See Tumuli dictionary. ’ + Ayin-Acberi Vol. 1. p, 331. 
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the lists from the Puranas, is, tiiat he lived in too modern times, for they 
do not come so low. After the invasion of Sultan-Maiimud, in the years 
1017 and 1018, \.\\c Hindus enjoyed some respite, till the Mahabhdrat , 

or great war, in 1192, when all the heroes of India fell in the plains of 
Thdn'u-Sar. During that period, 'SrI-De'va-Pa'la might humble those of 
Dravira and Gurjardt' (that is to say the Bala-rdt/ds), and the Hums 
in the Panjab; for he by no means conquered them; and he probably hum- 
bled them only, by refusing to pay some yearly tribute, and putting on a 
bold countenance, at the head of a powerful army. It seems, however, 
that he marched through the Vindhjan hills, to the west of the Jumna, 
and then went into the Punjab, as far as tlie borders of the kingdom of 
C&mboja or Ghazni. The time in which this expedition took place, cannot 
be ascertained, but within certain limits. After Modud’s invasion, in the 
year 1043, the Hindus recovered some strength and courage, under the 
weak reigns of Toorul the usurper, and ruRBUGK-ZA'n, The enter- 
prising Ibrahim succeeded him; but it was not till the year 1079 that 
he was enabled to lead an army into India; and probably the ex- 
pedition of SrI-Deva-pala took place between the years 1052 and 
1059, during the weak reign of Forruck-Za'd, of whom nothing is 
recorded. 

The list of the kings of Bengal, in the AybuAcberi, was formed b) 
.Tainas, who place the beginning of the Cali-yuga only 1078 B. C. but 
it was afterwards altered by the followers of Brahma, and the betrin- 
ning of it placed 3100 B. C. and the reigns of every king prodigiously 
lengthened, in order to make the whole coincide with the first year ol' 
the Cali-yuga. Tlie Rajds of Sirinagur pretend to be descended from 
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Bhaoa-datta, contemporary with Cr/shn'a; but in their pedigree, 
communicated by the present king, to Captain Hardwicke, in the 
year 1796, it is acknowledged that for the space of ^00 years after Bhaoa- 
datta, nothing is recorded of his successors, not even their names *. If 
the same correction be introduced into the list of Bengal princes, it will 
place the reign of Ananoa-BhIma in the first century before the Christian 
era, and bring the whole list, at least, within the bounds of historical 
probability. 

Through the uncertainty of Persian orthography, and the carelessness 
of transcribers, the names of these princes are most miserably disfi- 
gured; and I shall only observe here, that the real names of the three 
predecessors of 'Sudraca, are Sancara-siniia, 'Satrujita, and BhiIpati- 
paTa, or Ra'ja-pa'la. His successor’s name is Jayadraca, called CrIIshka 
in the Purdrias, and said there to have been his brother. 

I shall now produce another list, which was brought from Assam 
by the late Dr. Wade ; and given by him to Mr. Harinoton. It was 
originally the same with the Vansirvali, but it was new modelled, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the Jainas ; though, I must confess, that it is difficult 
to say which is the original one. Be this as it may, it is certainly a 
most curious list, and in some instances it affords useful hints. 


jfrs. MW. Jags. 

To Yudhisht’hira, 1880 8 10 

To MtTRA-SINHA, 296 6 9 

To NrI-sinha, 497 0 10 


* Asiatic Researches, Vof. 6 . p. 33S. 
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To VrKja-pa'la, 334 6 19 

To SadaVva-pa'la, - - - - 327 H 9 

To Ha'mIji, 132 0 1 

To Ma'dhava-se'na, 107 1 22 

To Sailadiia'ra' or Dh6ja, 3.54 7 22 

To Rati-pa'la, 85 7 7 


In this list, Mitra-sinha is meant for Jina, and NrK-siniia for 
Gautama; and Yudhisht’hir is placed here, by the followers of Jina 
in the 1881st year of the CalUyuga of the followers of Brahma', but 
in the beginning of their own, for which they have two different 
reckonings, According to one, the Cali-yuga began 1078, but ac- 
cording to the other, 1219 B. C. and this last computation has been 
adopted here. According to it, Jina or 'Saca was born 1207 years* 
B. C. or 12 years after the Cali-yuga and CRlsHNAf. He lived 257 
years, and died accordingly 950 years B, C. Those who place the beginning 
oV the Cali-yuga IO78 B. C. say, that Jina was born in the year 1108, 
and died in 1036. Others, admitting the same era, say, that he was born 
in the year 1036, and died A. D. 950; and thus, whether he lived 257 
or 77 years, his death equally happened in the same year before Christ. 

The next is NrK-sinha or Gautama: NrK-sinha is a well known title 
of 'Sa'eiva'hana, and in the Gujar&t' list I mentioned before, Sa'liva- 
hana is introduced ia the solar line, in the roomofSucATA or Gautama. 
'rhis explains a passage from the Var^ha-sanhita, in which it is said. 


* See Kempfer. t Asiatic Researches, Voi. 3d. p. 122 and 15. 
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that 'Sa'i-iva'haka, or Saca, the ruler of the period denominated after him, 
appeared wheti ii526 years of the era of Yudhisht’hira had elapsed; 
that is to say, he was born 574 yeai-s B. C. and the year 544 is considered 
as that, either of his manifestation to the world as a legislator, or of his as- 
cension into heaven. The Jaina^, as well as the followers of Brahma', 
claim 'Sa'liva'hana as their own, and suppose that he manifested him- 
self several times to the world; and as there are several Vicrama'dityas^ 
llicre are, of course, several worthies of the name of SA'tiVAHANA. 

VrTja-pa'la, or BrYja-wa'la, is the famous Maha'-bali: for the 
kings of Magadha were thus called, as I observed in my essay on Ami- 
Gangam; and this title was distorted into Bcrdwal and Berdaul by 
Musulman writers. He is placed, erroneously, a little before the era 
of Vicrama'ditya, by the compiler, for reasons which will appear im- 
mediately. 

From this famous emperor, he passes to Sada't-pH'la, or SkDA's'vA- 
pa'la, father-in-law of Bahram-Gur, and who gave him his daughter in 
marriage, about the year 426; thus passing over the dynasties of Sudraca 
and 'Sa'liva'hana. The last dynasty, which he supposes to have lasted 
500 years, our compiler has transposed and brought down as low as the 
invasion of Timur, in the year 1398. This famous conqueror is generally 
called Timur-lenk, by Hindus, in their Chronological lists, and also in 
an inscription near Bijigur. 

This account of Sa'liva'h ana’s dynasty at DUl't, and at so late a period, 
however strange, is not entirely groundless. Tieffenthaler, in his account 
of Subah DUli, mentions two kings of that name, on the authority of 
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lo^ Ionian writers, whom he does not name. 1 saw the good old 
man, a^ Lutknm, in the year 1784. He was a man of austere manners, 
and incapable of deceit. His list of the kings, of tlie Totndra and Chohan 
tribes at Dilliy has certainly much affinity with those in ^^-A^-Acberi*: 
^ and die Khohit^-ul-TmiriciXid FeuIshta’s account of tlie Subahs of India, 
are most Hkely the sources, from which the good father drew his infor- 
mation ; but as these tracts are not at present within my reach, I cannot 
ascertain this point 

The Bhats, or Bhattics, who live between DiUi and the Panjdb, in- 
-siat that they are descended from a certain king, called Sa'liva'hana, who 
had three sons Bhat, Mata, or Mote, and Thaima'z, or Thamaz. 
Mote settled at Pattydleb, and either was a Thdmoi or 'Fhawmi, or had 
a sou, thus called. When AmihtTimub invaded India, he found, at 7bg- 
tocpoor, to the N. W. of Dilli, a tribe called Solmn or Salwan, who were 
Thanacis or Manicheans; and these he. ordered to be massacred, and their 
town to be burned, 'Sa'iJva'hana is generally pronounced 'Salwan and 
'Salean in the west, and NxEBuna calls him Shah-Lewan. 

. The Manicheans were Christians; and when. Fa.th£r Monserrat was 
at Diili, at the court of Acjsar, be. was informed, that near that me> 
tropolis, and to the S. W. of it, and of course at Toghekabad, near tlie palace 
of Pxthavra', the usual residence of the ancient kings of that city, there 
were certain tombs, which were asserted to be tliose of some ancient 
princes of Dilli, who were Christians, and lived a little before the invasion 
of the Musulmans. If these tombs really existed) they did not belong to 


• Vol, 2d. p. 62 . 
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Hindus, who never erect any : they could hardly belong to Musulmans, 
for it is scarcely possible that they should be mistaken by Musulmans; 
since the tombs of those among them, who fell in battle, or otherwise 
died, in the beginning of tlieir invasions, are looked upon as places of 
worship; and tlwwe entombed there are considered, cither as nfartyrs, 
or saints. In speaking of the tombs, and other monuments or evefits in 
/»<*■«, Father MonsErrat Ays, with much candour, ‘ I was told so ih 
that country,’ or, *I was assured of it by respectable' persons; but 
whether it be so or not, I cannot furtlier say.’ He explains himself in these 
terms, with regard to thirteen figures, in basso relievo, upon the rocks of 
Gwaliot', which he visited in his way from Surat to Billi, and which were 
supposed, by Christians in India, to represent our Saviour and his 
twelve disciples; one figure In the middle being a little higher than the 
rest. Monserrat says, that they were so much defaced, that no inference 
could be drawn from them, except their being thirteen in number*. The 
foregoing particnlsrs, concerning the 'Sa'civa Rana and his three 

.sons, I obtained from an intelligent native, whom I sent to survey the 
countries to the N. W, of Dtlli. He was employed, on that service, from 
the year 1786 till 1796; and, in the year 1787, he was in the couhffy of 
the Bhati. His instructions were to inquire particularly, into the geogra- 
phical state of these countries; and, whenever he could find an opportu- 
nity, to make inquiries also into their history and antiquities. At that time 
I knew very litHe about 'Sa'lita'hana, and was stifl less interested in his 
history ; and of course that ancient prince was not mentioned to him ; and 
the kttowled^ winch he obtained, concerning him, among the Bhats, was 
merely accidental, and by no means jn consequence of any previous tli- 
rections front me; 
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The Heresy of the Manicheans spread all oyer the western parts oi India, 
and into Ceylon, at a \’ery early period, in consequence of violent per* 
secutions in Persia, during which the followers of Makes fled in great 
numbers, and at different times, into India: and it is even highly probable, 
that Manes remained a long time concealed in that country in the fort of 
Arabion, on the eastern banks. of the river now called Ckitrangh 

and Caggar. The Mesopotamia liere mentioned by Archelaus the Ilishop, 
is the flve Antarvidis, or Mesopotamias of the Panjdb, commonly called the 
dve Bhbds or Bhedies ; and Strabo, speaking of the BhSd or Antarvidi, 
between the ChinAb and the Jellain, says, “ in this Mesopotamia," and here 
the pronoun this has an obvious reference to the several Bheds or Mesopota- 
mas of the Panjab. The river Strangha is called Saranges by Arrian ; 
and the Chitrangh, flowing from the northern hills, passes to the west- 
ward of St'han'u-sar or Thanusar, at some distance from which the water is 
absorbed by the sands; yet the vestiges, of its ancient bed may be traced 
as far as Bacar on the Indus. The report of my native surveyor con- 
cerning this river, is also confirmed by the report of General Thoma* 
in his Memoirs *. There were Bhats or, Bkattis in that country, long be- 
fore tb,e arrival of Manes; for Ptolemy, in. the beginning of , the third 
century, takes notice in that country of two considerable towns, ob- 
viously denominated after them. The first is Bata-nagra or Bhat~nagara, 
the town of the Bhats. Bhatnere is the vulgar pronunciation of it ; but 
the present town of Bhatnere is, not the same with the Bhat-nagara of 
Ptolemy; which was to the westward of the. river B^yah, and is 
probably the town called Bhaltyaleh. The other place noticed by Ptolemy 
is Batan-eai-sara, a compound name ; and in the true idiom of the Hindi 
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language, Bkatton-ki-sara, or Bhatton-ca-saraf the pool of the Bhats. 
Bhatton is the plural form from Bhat, and ki or ca the mark of the pos- 
sessive case ; and sara is a pool or lake. Bhatton-ca-sara is according to 
the idiom of the dialect about Dill't; but at Lahore, and in the PanJM, they 
would say Bhattyan-dasara ; for as they say there Bhatti for Bhat, the 
plural form is then Bhattyanh with a nasal n, and da or di are the usual 
marks of the possessive case with them. Bhattyan-da, is also a deriva- 
tive form, implying as much as belonging to the Bhattis, and is synony- 
mous with Bhattyakh. From the situation assigned to it by Ptolemv* 
I suppose it to be the same place which is called Bhattinda, to the N. N. E. 
of Bhat-nefe. The Bhattis are shephertls, and various tribes of them are 
found in the Panjab; and they also inhabit the high grounds to the east of 
the Indus, from the sea to Uch. These tribes are called Ashambhetty in 
the Ayin-Acberi ; but several well informed men, who had long resided 
in that country, say that the true pronunciation is Acsham-B/iatti : which 
implies the many troops or bands of the Bhattis; because they go by troops 
selected from various tribes or families. 

Manes gave himself out as the Christ, and had also twelve disciples; 
and, in the character of Christ, he became 'Saliva iiana in India. 
He had three disciples exalted above the rest, and their names were Budda 
or Addas, Heruas or Hermias, and Thomas ; which 1 conceive to be the 
same with Bhat, Maya or Move, and Thaima'z or Tha'maz', the«upposed 
sons, or rather disciples, of Saliva'hana. In the seventh century, there 
were Christians at Serinda, or Ser-Hind, with a monastery ; and two monks 
froto that place, at the command of the emperor Justinian, carried silk 
worms, or rather their eggs, to Constantinople. 
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TI»6 compiler of the list, brought from Astam by the late Da. Wade, 
was well inloruied, with regard to the last blow given to tltis dynasty of 
McuucheatUt by Amir-Timub, in the remains of a feeble tribe of them, at 
Toglock-poor. But it is much more reasonable, I think, to place the over- 
throw of that dynasty in the latter end of tire twelfth century. 

There was in Egypt a certain Scythianus, who had studied, it seems, 
^i^Akwndria, end visited the anchorets of Thebais. He went by sea to 
Jttdia, according to St. Epipuanius, and brought thence four books, con- 
taining the njost extravagant notions : but he died, before he could preach 
his new doctrine, in the latter end of the second century. He was suc- 
ceeded by his disciple, called Tebkbinthos, who went into Pakstine ; but 
was obliged to fly to Persia, where he declared he was another Bodda or 
Buddha, and, like him, born of a virgin, and brought up by angels, among 
certain mountains. Perhaps this new name was concealed in the old one 
Tcbeviktmus, from the Arabic Daru-Botam. Botam in Arabic, and 
Butam, or Btithm, in Chaldaic, signify a Terebinth in general; but the 
largest and best sort is called, in the former language, Daru-boiam, which 
may possibly have some aflinity with the Buddhamgack'h, or Buddhavt-Teru 
of the Ceykmese and Bauddhas ii\ general, and which signifies the tree 
of Buddha, for Gach'h in the spoken dialects, and Teru or Dru, in Sans- 
crit, signify a tree. For he said, when he entered upon his mission, Se nan 
Jam Terxbikthuh std alium Buddam uocart, tliat he was no longer Terk- 
BiNTHUs, but another Buddha*. The TEREurNTH is unknown in India, 
except beyond the Indus, wlwre I am told that tlrere are forests, of that 
sort, which produce the Pistachium, or Pistachio, called Pistd, in that 
country, and all over India. 

* Salmasivs de HomonjrmiS, and Alpbab. Tib. P. 370. 
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This name was probably given to him, in his infancy, by Scythia mus, 
who was conversant with the notions of the Hindus. If.iving met with 
a strong opposition, from the priesthood in Penia, lie was obliged to con- 
ceal himself in the house of a widow; wlierc, falling fmin his bed, he 
broke his neck, and died. His writings fell into the hands of an adopted 
son of the widow, who became a convert to his opinions. Ciokknus and 
SuiDAS say, that he was by birth a Brahmen: a good musician, and an 
excellent painter. He maintained that he was the Paiiacm'tk, and 
Christ; and the ignorant among the Christians, with his disciples, 
insisted that he was Budda or Budd’iia, himself, regenerated; and he 
was afterwards regenerated, in the same manner with the Lamas, in the 
person of his disciple Buddas-Addas, or Ada-Manes, who, after many 
narrow escapes, was put to a most cruel death, by the king of Perxia. 
His followers, being alarmed, left the country; and many, according to 
D’Herbelot, retired to India. This is confirmed by the testimony of 
one of Renaudot’s Mohammedan travellers, who went to Ceylon, in the 
ninth century ; and says, that in that island there were many Jexvx, and 
Manicheans or T/ianovians: for thus they were called in Persia. Peter the 
Sicilian, who lived in the ninth century, says, that a little before his time, 
a certain Sergius asserted, that Tyciiicus, the disciple of Paui the apostle, 
had been regenerated in him; that he was the Paraclete, and a bright 
star descended from heaven. He boasted tliat he had preached the (Jospcl 
in various countries, and particularly to the inhabitants of Laodiheia, near 
the country of tlie Cynachoritoe, in the East. The Gangetic provinces 
were known, at that time, in Persia, under the name of the country of 
Canacor, its metropolis : and Laodikeia is probably Lkahi-dac, or Lhah-dae, 
as suspected by Father Cassiano. This Sergius, a Manichean, appeared 
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in the c)iaractcr of Chbtst, and of the Paraclete ; and was in India, and at 
Lha-dac, in tlie ninth century, towards the latter end of which there ap- 
peared another 'Sa'mva'hana, in the country about DUli, (according to the 
list brought from Assam, by the late Dr. Wade). Deguiones shows, 
that Makes propagated his doctrine in Tartary, where he was revered as 
a gotl. In the country of C'liegil, in Tartary, often mentioned in Per- 
sian Romances with Klioten, he erected several temples, which he adorned 
with pictures. His skill, as a painter, is greatly extolled, by Persian and 
Arabian writers, as well as his famous collection of drawings, in a book 
called Erteng ; and every collection of pictures is still thus called to this 
day. Many authors, both ancient and modern, have laboured to find out 
the etymology of his name Mani; but it seems that it was his original 
Hindu name, which signifies a jewel in general, and is not uncommon, 
to this day, in compound names, as Ma'ni-ra'ma, Nila-Mant, &c. It 
was the general opinion formerly, that Manes was a Hindu, and his father 
a Brdlimen. He was also called Cobricus. C\ibri in Hindi signifies a 
hunchback ; and Cubrica, in a derivative form, signifies, either a man who 
is crook-backed, or tlie son of such a man. His father’s name was Pate- 
Kius, and Pdt'haca, to this day, is a very common surname in India. 
Cakossa, the name of his mother, is more obscure and uncommon. The 
Manichems said, that Christ was the primeval serpent, who enlightened 
the minds of Adam and Eve; the creator, the preserver, and the de- 
stroyer ; the original soul, the preserver of the soul, and the fabricator of 
the instrument, with which the salvation of the soul is effected. He 
was born of the earth, and, for the redemption of mankind, suspended 
on every tree: for tliey saw him crucified on every tree, among its 
branches. 
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The reader will easily perceive some deviations from what I had ad- 
vanced in my essay on Anu-Gangam, which was already in the press, when 
I found, in perusing various tracts, several scattered jjassages, whicli have 
induced me to make the present corrections and additions. 1 shall con- 
clude this essay with a few remarks on the various tribes which ruled over 
the countries bordering upon \\\t Indus, and the Vimlhyan mountains, ac- 
cording to the Paurdn'icas. The Icshwdcavas, oi' children of Icshwucu, who 
ruled in the countries watered by the Lulus; and this dynasty consisted of 
24 generations. The Abhiras, or Shepherds, in the upper parts of the Indus, 
ten generations or reigns: then the under ten kings, and probably 
kings of Persia. Then came eight Yavana kings, or Greeks of Baclruma; 
and fourteen Tushdran'as, or from Turdn ; and these Irelongcd jnobably 
to the Parthian dynasty. Then came seven Garddubhinas, thirteen 
Morun'das, or Burutidas, as many Huria kings, and eleven Alawias. 
Many suppose the Moruiidas and Maun'as to be dynasties of various 
branches of the Hunas ; but they produce no authority, .and it is of course a 
mere surmise. Be this as it may, they arc acknowledged to be foreigners. 
The Garddabhinas are the descendants of Gauudadua, or Baiibam-Guu, 
who began his reign in the year 421. The //wwas arc the white JIuns of 
Cosiuas-In'uicopleustes, and consequently the same with the Bullialites, 
or wdiite Iluns, who were scttle<l in the Panjdb, in the seventh century. 
The Vindhya-Sacti is a collateral dynasty, descended from Kosru-Perviz, 
and which began between the years 820 and 830. Their metropolis w'as 
Udaya-pura, and the Paurdtiicas have recordcrl the names of seven of them, 
who reigned all together 90 years. The Morwuke of Ptolemy are the 
same with the Morunda; Burunda, or Bururit'a of the Purdrias. They 
are only mentioned once, in the prophetic chapters ; and arc supposed, by 
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some Pandits, to be a tribe of Huns; but this is a mere surmise, founded 
on their being mentioned with that tribe. They were foreigners, and 
according to Ptolemy, in the beginning of the third century, tliey were 
in possession of the countries, lying between the Ganges and the river 
Cosa, ox Coosy, including and the province of It seems, 

that their possessions exteinlcd even to the south of the Ganges: for Op- 
iMA.v says, that this river flowed through the country of the Maraunthes*. 
The country which they possessed constituted afterwards what was called 
the country of Canoge, denominated also the kingdom of Bourou, by the 
earlier Musuhnan writers : and this appellation is perhaps only a corruption 
from Burunda. The Burundas were probably thus called, because they 
were originally from the country, called Porout by Degoionks, and which 
seems to have been the ancient name of J’ibot, or Tibet, called also Ba- 
rantal, in a derivative form, as Bengal from Beng. Its metropolis is called 
Lassa, Barantala and Pulala, Putala, Bootdn and ^bot seem to be de- 
rived from Duddiia, called, in that country. But, Put, Box and Poi’. 
The natives of that country understand, by Bootan the kingdom of Lassa, 
and by Tibet the regions to the westward, toward the source of the 
Ganges; and this was, it seems, the country of Porout; and the idea 
seems to be confirmed by Deguiones f. The kingdom of Tibot, accord- 
ing to Chinese writers, extended as far as the country of the Brahmens, 
in the year 589 and in the year 649 , the king of Tibot invaded the 
inland parts of India, that is to say, Benares, according to Deguignes. 
Tliis account of these western dynasties; which ruled over the countries 
bordering upon the Indus, I shall resume, in an essay, both geographical 

• Oppiani C^negetica, lib. 40, v. l64. 
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and historical, on such parts of India as were traversed by Alexander. 
It is nearly finished, as well as the map intended to accompany it. 

Tlie doctrine of Manes could not fail of meeting with many admirers, 
in India, where he appeared in the character of Buddha, and of Christ, 
or 'Sa'liva'hana. Transmigration was one of his tenets ; and the 
rule of life and manners, of his disciples, was very severe and rigorous. 
They abstainetl from flesh, fish, eggs, wine, &e. and the ruler of every 
district, and president of their assemblies, was considered as Christ; and, 
about the sixth century, they had gained considerable influence in the east. 
The Bhattis, in the west, are now Musulmans; but, as they are of a 
roving disposition, some tribes, at various periods, emigrated, and settled in 
the adjacent countries, particularly to the eastward of the Ganges. Such 
an emigration took place of late years, and they settled near Clumdomsey, 
in Rokilcund: but, at a much more ancient and unknown period, they 
crossed the Ganges, and settled in the district of Buddhamvn, and there 
built a fort, called, after their supposed grand-sire, C6te-Sdtivdhana, or 
'Sdlbdhan, the fort of 'Sa'liva'hana, and which is mentioned in the 
Ayin-Acberi* ; and this happened, before they had embraced the religion 
of Islam: they emigrated probably on account of some religious persecu- 
tion; as well as the other descendants or followers of 'Sa'liva'hana, in the 
Purgamh of Baisyawdrd, about three days journey from Lucknm, and in 
the district of Khairabad. 

These call themselves Vais'yas, or Bais’yas, and also the Vais'yas of 
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Sal'iva'iiana, 'Saca-IUija-vamas and 'Saca-Raja-cum&ras, that is to say, 
the royal offspriii" of 'Saca or Sa'liva'hana. All the members of this 
tribe insist, that their chief is really an incarnation of Vishnu, in the 
character of 'Saca or 'Sa'liva'hana, regenerated like the presidents 
and chiefs of the Mankheans. This the chief, with affected modesty, seems 
rather unwilling-to acknowledge; but in despite of his affected endeavours 
to conceal liis divine origin, peculiar circumstances will betray him, and 
which are related, in numerous and fulsome legends, current through 
the whole tribe, and which 1 shall pass over. There are also, in the 
Peninsula, Saca-vansas or Saca-Raja-vansas, which signify, and are under- 
stood in that country, to signify, the offspring of Saca, or king 'Saca or 
'Sa'livahana ; and in the east, and also in the west, the followers of a 
deity, or, some legislator and institutor, are often called his offspring*. 
It is but lately that I have been acquainted with this singular tribe of 
Rtija-CunUtras, who do not differ from other Hindus of the same class, 
and have now lost every vestige of their ancient religion, e.xcept the 
name of their institutor. 
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I. 

-Ptolemy places Ujjayini about 255 geographical miles from the mouth 
of the river Mahi, but the real distance is not above 200. The different 
places, mentioned by that author, between Ujjayini and the sea, stand thus. 
From the mouth of the Mahi, to its supposed communication with the 
Narmada, 60 G. M. to Ti/tgura 50 : to Mmnagara 50 : to Zerogere, now 
Dhdr or 'Asdra-gur, 55 : and to Ujjayini 40. The two last towns are 
erroneously placed by him, on the banks of the Narmadd, and I strongly 
Suspect, that it is also the case with the two others. They arc also 
placed on the left or southern bank of that river, which is not the case, 
unless perhaps with regard to Tidgura, which might have been situated 
to the south, either of the Narmadd, or some other river mistaken for the 
Narmadd. Tidgur is certainly a true Hindi denomination, and there arc 
several places thus called, in the more southern parts of India; yet in this 
instance, I suspect that it is a mistake, for Paya-gurra, or Petwa-gur, 
to the south of the river Dhdihara, mistaken by Ptolemy for the Narmadd; 
because these places were said to be in the tiram of the last river. Tiram 
implies only the coimtry bordering upon the sea, or a river: but it was 
misunderstood by travellers, and supposed by them to imply the banks 
of the Narmadd. Thus Payagttrra was said to be in the tiram of the Nar- 
madi, which is very true; and to the eastward of a river that runs by it. 
The D'hdd’hara river runs afterwards very near to the Mahi, in the 
vicinity of Brodrd; and there might have been formerly a communication, 
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either natural or artificial, between these two rivers; and the nature of the 
soil, with the tiistance, certainly countenances the possibility of such a 
communication. The town of Naska, placed by Ptolemv on the Narinada, 
I strongly suspect to be out of its place, and to have been originally 
meant for Naska or Nassuck, near the source of the Godaver'i, and to the 
N. E. of Bombay. It is also my opinion, that the Sardonyx mountains 
arc misplaced by Ptolemv: and indeed such is the construction of his 
map in that part, that there is no room for them in their natural place ; and 
I take them to be those situated to the east of Baroche, between the 
Narmada and the river Mah'i, where to this day they dig for precious 
stones. In consccpience of this erroneous construction, the rivers 
Paddar, Subhra-mul'i, and Mahi are confounded, and the whole pe- 
ninsula of Gujarat disappears. The reason I conceive to be, that the shores 
were not frctiucnted, on account of the vicious and untractable disposi- 
tion of the natives. In the fourth century, mention is made of Diu, under 
the denomination of Dibu or Divu*: its inhabitants were called Divaiy 
Dibtni and D'lveni; and it appears that this denomination e.\tended to the 
whole peninsula. In the same manner, the Musulmans gave formerly 
the name of Sotna-nalha, to Gujarat', from a famous place of worship 
of that name. 

It seems, that the inhabitants of that country had, by their piracies, 
greatly offended the Romans: for we read that they were forced to 
send an embassy to Constantinople, and give hostages for their future 
good behaviour, and the famous Theophilus was one of them. When 

■ Pbilottorgius, p. 487. Ammian. Marccitm. Kb. 320. Diu is called Dib in tbe A^io-Acberi, 
Vol. 2d. p. 94. 
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we rca«l in Strabo, that Menaxder conquered not only Pataletie, but 
also the country of Sigertis, and the kingdom of Tcssai'iostus, there is a 
strong presumption, that these countries were contiguous to each other. 
Patakne is well known; and Sigertis is from the Hindi Seher-dei, the 
country of Seher^ or Sehty mentioned in the Ayin-Acberi, where it is called 
Seeree, and its Rqja Sehkis, and by others Sihar*. Adul-Fazil says, 
that it was bounded to the east by Cashmir (read Ajniir) ; to the west by 
the river Mehran or Indus. It had the sea to the south, and to the north 
the mountains, that is to say, the black mountains of UcKh f. 

I have met lately with respectable and well informed men Xf 
country, who declared to me, that the country to the west of the Indus, 
between the river and the mountains, is called by the natives Lekr and 
Lehereh, and its inhabitants Leher/ii or Lehrui. In the same manner the 
country to the eastward of the Indus, is calletl Sehr, Sehereh ; and its in- 
habitants Sehrdi or Se/ierdi. These two denominations might be written 
Lehruhi and Sehr/ilii; but the letter H is not to be sounrled, and serves only 
to separate the two vowels. 

The country of Lehreh or Lehereh, is called Nedheh or Nedeheh by Ebn- 
Haucal^, and Nodha by £l-£orissi. The town of Lehnvuntiea.t Hy- 
drabad, (and both cities are to the west of the Indus,) derives its name 
from that same source; but it is generally called Nehr-wun or Nehrun, 


* Ayio-Acberi, Vol. the 2d. p. !■(() and 149. 
t Do. p. 145. 

f One of them was several years in the service of Oholam Mohammed Abassi, ruler of Sind. 
Abassi signifies a dcKcndant of Abbas, not an Abyssinian. 

i See Mi^r Ouseiey’s translation. 
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Nirun by El-Edrisst, and Biriai by Persian authors, because in that 
language there is very little dirt'cience between the letters B and N, The 
wliole country of A^e^/AeA, or Nehnvnn, from its capital in former times, 
is called Nchnvun or Belimun^ in the Ayin-Acberi ; but it is omitted 
in the English translation, owing probably to some defect in the manu- 
scripts in that part. Be this as it may, where we read Pergunmhs separate 
in the printed copy there is in the original Nehnvun-na-C/iand, the 
districts of NAmmiy and Chand The latter is called Chandu of Bacar 
by Abul-Fazil in another placet, and Sandur by El-Edrisst. The fa- 
mous port of Zchri or Lehr/ihi-bunder is thus called, because it is in the 
country of Lehrch; whilst another port, on the eastern branch, is denomi- 
nate<l, from a similar circumstance, Sehriy or Sehrdhi-bundtr, It is calleil 
Seuheri by Otter, and is situated to the westward of an arm of the InduSy 
which forms there a spacious lake, in some places seven or eight miles 
broad, and is noticed by Alexander’s historians. It is well known to 
modern travellers and pilgrims ; and Sehri-bunder at present is always called 
Bustafhbunder. This salt water lake or bay, (for its entrance is pretty 
broad,) was by the Greeks called Saroms\y and EirinoSy probably for 
Seirhiosj from Sehnvun or Slehrioi in a derivative form, as Lehrim from Lehr 
or Lehreh, It is called Eirinos by Arrian in his Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea; and he says that it is hardly discernable at sea; and this is the 
reason why it is not noticed by modern navigators; but it is well known 
to travellers, who in general are pilgrims, going to worship at HiaglaZy 
near Cape A/oran, the Hindu name of which is Muddn, wherein the letter 


• Ayin-Acb€ri, Vol. II. Tukseem Jumma, p. 97 , 100, and 103. 

t Plutarch de Bum. 


t Vol, I!, p. 142. 
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D has a niixtisound between D and R, and signifies a head land*. The 
entrance is said to be about two cos broad, or three miles and a half. 
From Bitstah-bunder, to A'bad, in a N. W. direction, they reckon twelve 
cos. It is upon the western bank of the main branch of the Indtis, ami 
is called lUbdth in the history of Mahmood the son of Sebcctegbi/i, and 
erroneously Ebj&t byAnuL-FEDA, who calls it also which in Hindi 

implies a mart, or place remarkable for some manufactures, or peculiar 
traffic. This lake or bay communicates with the main branch of the Indus, 
called liislidd and Dhh&d, through an arm of the river; and the point 
of separation is near a place called Pochydri, supposed to be either Iti or 
20 miles from the sea. 

This lake communicates with the sea, through two openings, or mouths; 
the largest of which is close to Bustah-bunder, and the other to the east 
is very small. East of it is a small place called Lac-put-bunder in Cach'ha, 
which owes its origin to king Lac-pati, the grandfather of the present 
Raja of Cach'ha. These two openings answer to two inlets, noticed by 
Major Rennell, under the names of JVarrel and Puckdr, for Pokydr'i; 
thus called from the place of that name, situated _where it branches out. 
The appellation of Warrel is unknown to the natives consulted by me, 
and they suppose that it might have been occasionally so called, from 
being resorted to by the pirates of the JVarrel tribe. 

Pilgrims, after having worshipped at Dtcdrca, between Bate and point 


* A legendary tale has been adapted to it, as usual; which is, that the head of GanbVa fell 
there. Hence it is called Uie head or kuII of Gane'sa'; and a few miles inland, 

is a place of worship, called Muda<dtd Oane^sa', where it is supposed to have fallen. 
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Jii'ut, cross the of Ciwlihd, land at a place called Masta-Mudai, in a 
small island, at the mouth of a river or creek.- The mountains end at a 
considcrahle distance, and in the N. E. To the westward is a point of land, 
whieli I take to be that called Massada in old maps ; and Masca seems 
to be the place called Assurjmr in modern maps. From thence, to that 
large branch of the Indus, called lianyani, or Aurtinga-bunder, they reckon 
three long days march, upon a high sandy beach; and the road, in gene- 
ral, is several miles from the sea. Two short days from Masca-Mudai is 
a small river, supposed by some to be an arm of the Indus, which branches 
out above Sehwan. They then proceed to Laeput-bunder, and cross a 
small arm of the sea ; and then, in their way to Bustah, they cross in a 
boat the mouth of the salt water lake, and proeeed to Ghedd or Ghain'dd, 
about a mile from the sea, and on the eastern bank of the Bdnyani, which 
they consider as the main stream of the Indus, called Meran in the dialect 
of Cach'ha, Ghedd or Ghaindd, may be pronounced Ghcrd and Ghainrd, 
It is a sacred spot, but there is no place of worship dedicated to CotIs waua- 
Mau'a-deva, or with ten millions of Phalli. The Musulmans worship there 
the tomb of a saint of their own; and from this place, the brancli of 
the Indtis is also called Ghad ov^Ghord. Then they go to Shah-bunder, 
cither by the way of A bud, or Pokydri: and as Shah-bunder is now the seat 
of government, Hindu pilgrims in general call it Thathd. 

They all insist, that, between Masca-Mudai and Ghain'dd, there are 
only three creeks, inlets or rivers; but, as they travelled several miles from 
the sea, they acknowledge, that there may be a few more, but which 
do not go far inland. The road is upon a flat ridge, several miles broad in 
some places, and considerably higher than the country; ami a pilgrim 
told me, that he had been informed, that there was an arm of the Indus 
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running parallel to it, but that he ditl not see it. Tlic whole ridge waA 
probably thrown up by the sea, and is covered with a shrub called JmuI 
in that country, Jhau on the banks of iha Ganges, and Ghezz in Persian, 
at least in that dialect of it, which is used about Camhihar and Ghazni 
Hence it is probable, that the eastern branch of the Indus is called 
by PTOLE^rv Loni-bare, from that circumstance. It is three or four feet 
liigh, and delights in very sandy and low places. Its stalk is very crooked, 
but its branches and leaves are somewhat like those of the cypress *. 

The various branches of the Indus, according to the best information 
I could procure, stand thus. First, the small river before mentioned, 
but which is not reckoned as a mouth of the Indus: it is called Asa, from 
a place of worship, or rather consecrated spot, of that name. The second, 
c^WcA Lac-put, or Pokydri, and Puckar, in a map by Major llENNKi.r. 
The third, Bustah-bunder, answering to JVarreL The fourth, B/mydni, 
Ghaindd or Gordh. Kaar is the fifth : then follows the Jumnd, which 
is the Hijjdmdny of Major Rennkll. The seventh is Rishdd, or Dishdd, 
called also DiveL The eighth is the Jmvd, written Juhoo in the maps, 
with a bttle village to the west, called Nowa-hunder. The information 
which I was able to procure does not go beyond the Jmd, except con- 
cerning a small branch in the track of the pilgrims, within a few miles of 
Cranchi or Cr/ichi, and which, they say, falls either into that harbour, or 
into the sea very near it. According to Father Monskrhat, who wrote 
above aOO years ago, it falls into the harbour Through this brancli, not 


• It is the Tamarix Indka Keen, 

t The original MSS. of Monsbrbat s tmvels is in my possession. He speaks here from report 
only, and be accompanied the Emperor Acoar hi hb expedition to CabuL 
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now navigable, Nearchus’s fleet sailed. Its entrance was obstructed by 
a bar, on which the sea broke with violence. They cut through it, 
and entered the harbour of Corestis, which is a corruption from C&rhhi, 
Cr/idii or Cranchi. It is more generally called Rdmbagh. The town 
and fort are several miles inland, and the place is called the fort of Ram 
hy Frazer, in his history of Nadir-shah. This account of the mouths of 
the Indus, has a great agreement with the early maps by Major Ren- 
NELL, but none with his last. 

When the Greeks sailed within sight of the land, they coasted along 
the Delta, as far as the point of land before mentionetl ; and then crossed 
the gulf of Caclilui, or Cantha, thus called from a famous town of that 
name, still existing. This head land is particularly noticed by the author 
of the Periplus *. The Musuhnans, bolder, crossed from the western 
mouth of the Indus, to an island called Avicama, which is a corruption 
for Auca-mandal, a district near Du'/iraca t. 

The country of Sehreh extends, toward the east, no further than Lac- 
put-bunder, on the sea shore ; and there begins the country, called for- 
merly, in the Purdtias, Su-rdshtra or Surdsht, but now Guijjara-Rdshtra, 
or the kingdom of the Gurjjaras, This compound is pronounced Gurjjar- 
Rdsht'ra, Gurjja-Rdshtra, Gdrja-rasht, and more generally GuJ-rdskt and 
Guj-rdt'. This is the kingdom of Tessariostus, conquered by Menander, 
according to Strabo. Renaudot's two Musulman travellers, in the ninth 


* Atrian. Periplw, p. 23. 


t See the Nubian Gngrapher, p. 60. 
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century, take notice of the country of Haraz, or Geraz, called in the ori- 
ginal MSS. G/ottrs, or Gottr,z ; for they used to write, formerly, Gieuzerat 
for Guzerat. His country was situated upon a promontory, or in a Pcuiii- 
sula, and there were many camels, and other cattle. He was a great enemy 
to the Arabs, and no prince had a greater aversion to the religion of 
Muhammi-d, and he was, at that time, at war with the Bala-Raya. The 
Hindi name of the Peninsula is Gurjara, and Gurjar-Rhhtra signifies 
the kingdom of Gurjara. The whole country, from the Indus to Daman, 
is called Su-Rdshl'ra, its inhabitants Su-Rusht'rdn, from which Ptof.emy 

has made Syrastrene, which is now pronounced Soret and Surdt. Its me- 
tropolis, at a remote period, was the ancient city of Tdja, in Cach'h, noticed 
in Major Rennell’s map. Tradition says, that it was founded by an 
ancient king, called Te'ja, or Teja-carn'a. There were three brothers 
descended from Icshwacu, — Puru, Buj, or Boj, and Teja : the two first 
are noticed in the PurAnas, in the prophetic chapters, where Puku is 
generally called Puru-Cach’ha, and the other Buja-Cach’ha. 

The RajAs of Cach'ha boast of their independence ; and pretend, that 
since the beginning of the world, they have never been conquered; and, 
that once they ruled all over Gujja-rAsht. They have forgot the conquest 
of their country by Menander, which is well attested; for unquestion- 
able vestiges of it remained in the second century, such as temples, 
altars, fortified camps, and very large wells of masonry, with many coins 
of Menander and Apoleodotus ; and these monuments were found as 
far south as Baroach*. Plutarch f says, that the llyphasis, or Beyah, 


Peripi. Maris Er^tlirsei, p. and C7- 


t Plularcb, de fluni. v. Hyphttsis. 
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falls into this lake or bay, and thence into the sea. Philostratus, in his 
life of Apoelonius, asserts, that this river falls into the sea, through a 
distinct mouth. This certainly could never be the case according to our 
ideas; for there is an uninterrupted range of mountains, reaching from 
D///i and y/gra to Jiacar on the Indus: but it might be otherwise according 
to the fanciful notions of the Hindus. VVe have a similar instance in the 
Gangetic provinces, with regard to the Jumnd and Sansvati ; which fall 
into the Ganges, at Allahabad, and the three rivers flow coryointly, but 
without mixing their waters, as far as Tribetii, near Nyaserah, above 
Hoogly ; where they divide again ; and the Jumnd, called in Bengal, Jubunh, 
goes to the left, and falls into the sea, in the bay or river of Roymungtil. 
The waters of each river may easily be known ; for those of the Jumnd are 
of an azure colour; those of the Saresvati white; whilst those of the Gangd 
have a muddy, or yellowish tinge. These appearances, which are owing to 
various circumstances, such as the depth of the river in some places, 
its shallowness in others, the reflection of the clouds, or of the sky, are thus 
accounted for by Hindus in their own way, Battalk, Pattaleni, called also 
Pathalia, seems to derive its name from a famous place of worship, dedi- 
catcil to a form of the deity, with the title of Pat'hd, which, in Hindi, 
signifies youthful : and from Pathd comes Pathula, as Bengdld from Benga. 
It is one day’s march to the south of That'ha, and two to the north of 
Shahbunder ; and not far from the western bank of the Indus. The Musul- 
mans took possession of it about five or six hundred years ago, ac- 
cording to trarlition ; and there lies entombed one. of their saints, called 
Pecr-Pathd, or the youthful saint. This place is, of course, resortetl 
to both by Musulmans and Hindus; but the latter pay their vows only 
at a distance, to their own deity. It is on the site of Brakmnabad, 
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called also MdnhAwar (and Mdhaurd, by Persian authors). Bacar is also 
called Mdnhcewar: but its true name is Bdnhmrdr, the Binmgara of Pto- 
lemy, and the 4 ame, I believe, which is called Pamoura, by Stephanos, 
of Byzantium, and Bdhaurd, or Ba/ittr, by Persian authors * ; situated in 
lat. 27° 47', as the lower Mansard is in lat. 24° O' North, It was afterward 
called Mansura, which is also the name of another city, lower down the 
I/ulus, one day’s march from Mdnhawdr, and three from Shah-bunder ; the 
real and original town of Daibul, or Devel, which last was three^ days from 
the sea. The lower Mansoura is now Thathd. 


II. 

It is asserted in India, that the Mdhrdtds are foreigners ; and this they 
themselves acknowledge. The Rduas of Udaya-pura, and their tribe, who 
are related to the Mdhrdtds, boast of it ; and say, that they are descended 
from NushIhva'n. The P arsis, in India, fix the time of their emigration 
in the time of Abu-Bb;cr, who reigned only two years, in 632 and 633. 
Tliat several emigrations from Persia took place, at different periods, in 
consequence of the fanatic zeal of the Musulmans, and their persecuting 
spirit, cannot be doubted; but the emigration of the children of NusiiIrvan 
is the most ancient. Some of these emigrants retained their ancient re- 
ligion, and arc called Parsis ; others turned Hindus, and are called Rdnas 
and Mdhrdtds. Some afterwards adopted the religion of Mohammed, and 
are called in the Peninsula Neoetehs, new men or converts, lliough they 


* See Abul Fboa, in the first voL of Tberenot'i coUectioo, &c. 
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all agree that they came from Persia, and are the descendants of Nush fa- 
VA'N, yet there arc various accounts concerning the time of their emi- 
gration, the manner in which it was effected, and the number of the 
emigrants. There were probably several emigrations; the memory of which 
has been preserved only by tradition; and there have been two powerful 
princes of Persia, called NushIhva'n ; but we are not told which of them 
is meant in these traditions. As they all agree that these emigrations 
are posterior to the time of Muiiammed, we may infer that they are de- 
scendants of Khosru-Perviz, who was also sirnamed NushIrva'n. This 
last was the grandson of the great or first NushIrva'n ; and, in either case, 
they arc certainly the descendants of the latter also : but in my opinion, the 
first emigrants were the sons of Khosru-Perviz, and the great grand- 
sons of the great NushIrvan. Abui.-Fazil is the first Persian author 
who took notice of these emigrations, on the authority, it seems, of tradi- 
tions, and perhaps written records, in the family of the princes of Udaya- 
pur. There are also, in the Peninsula, written accounts, none of which I 
have yet seen ; but I have conversetl with several well informed men, and 
of great respectability, who had perused them. They were also seen by 
the late Nawab Ali-Ibrahim-kiia n, first magistrate of Peware^; and who 
about twenty-five years ago, wrote a short Persian account on that subject, 
which is now in the possession of his son, who lent it to me. This illus- 
trious descent of the Ra'na of Udaya-pur is noticed by Dr. Hunter*, and 
the origin of the Peshxods from those princes, and, of course, from NushIr- 
va'n, is amply detailed by Bernoulli, in his third volume, 'fhe descent 
of the Parsis, in India, from the same source, is related by Mandelslo, 
and other travellers. 


• Asiatic Raearcbes, Vol. VI. p. 8. 
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The origin of the Mahrath is also noticed in the Scanda-pur/ma, in the 
section of the Sahyddri, or mountains of Sahya, for thus the ghats arc 
denominated in Sanscrit, and SdhyAn or Sakydn, on the Malabar coast. Un- 
fortunately the second part of tliis section, in which the origin of the 
Mdhratus was inserted, is so very scarce, that it is supposed to have entirely 
disappeared, .and to have been destroyed by them; as the account given of 
their origin, was by no means a very honourable one. With the destruction 
of this part only of the Hindu sacred books, they can fairly be taxed ; 
and the Hindus are, on the contrary, under the greatest obligations to 
them for the preservation of the rest. Wherever the Mahr&tus go, they 
buy all Sanscrit books indiscriminately, and give any price for them ; so 
much so, as to render them very scarce in every country but their own. 
Be this as it may, it is affirmed, that they have destroyed the second 
part of this section, the contents of which are yet by no means for- 
gotten. There are still living many persons, both respectable and well 
informed, who well remember having read that unlucky paragraph. For 
this reason, tliey are branded with the appellation of Mlech'has or barba- 
rians, by those who have suffered from their tyrannical and cruel behaviour; 
which, for a long time past, is at least equal to that of any foreign tribe, 
that ever invaded hulia, with regard to extortions, plunder, and other 
acts of cruelty. 

Three different dates are given of this emigration; the first in the time 
of Abu-Becr, in the years 631 and 632; the second in the year 651, 
after the defeat and death of Ykzdejird; and the last, when the descendants 
of Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed, began to prevail in Persia, about the 
year 749: and these are probably three different emigrations. The last has 
been adopted by the late Nawab At.t'lBRAiiiM-KHA'N. According to some, 
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a prince of the royal family, in the province of Lar or Larittan, embarkrd 
with 1 8,000 of his subjects, and landed, at three different places, near 
Surat, and in the gulf of Combat. This prince was a son of NcshIrva'n; 
and the emigration took place in consequence of a violent persecution from 
Abu-becr. 

Another account states, that they were all secretly conveyed on board 
ships, and thus committed to the sea without pilots ; and they all landed 
safely near Surat, where they were kindly received by the king of that 
country*. These various accounts are current in the western parts of India; 
and there is probably some truth in every one of them. 

There are some inaccuracies in these accounts; first, Abu-Becr’s con- 
quests never reached beyond Chaldea; and of course, he could not, by any 
means, be the cause of this emigration, during a short reign of two years. 
Besides, 18,000 men are certainly too great a number to come by sea, 
especially as it is added, that they had only seven ships. The Hindu ac- 
counts mention only eighteen individuals, including a camel, from whom 
a tribe of Mhhrhths is descended. These seventeen men were flung secretly 
into the sea, and were drowned. Tlieir corpses were wafted to the shores of 
India, and there brought to life again, some by Parasu'-Ra'ma, and others 
by a magician: for the Hindus could not handle this historical event, with- 
out new modelling it, as usual, after their own way. Tire first emigration 
is asserted, in general, to have happened in the beginning of the seventh 
century ■!■. This induces me to think, that these seventeen persons were 


* History of the East Indies, by Capt. Cope, p. 244. 
t See Manoelslo and others. 
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the sons of Khosru-Perviz, called also NusiiIrva'n, who were conveyed 
away privately to India, by the order of their brother Siiiitovr eh ; and having 
disappeared, were said, as usual in the east, to have been put to death by 
him. Shirovyeh has been already acquitted of the murder of his father, 
by the venerable and learned Ebn-Batrick, Melchite, or orthodox Patriarch 
of Akxandria, who was both a divine and a learned physician. It is ac- 
knowledged by the learned, that we cannot read too cautiously the accounts 
of the wars, between the emperors of Constantinople and the kings of Persia, 
either by Persian or Greek historians, but more particularly the latter. 
Ebn-Batrick says, that Khosru-Perviz died of the plague, in confinement; 
and was soon followed by Shirovyeh, his son, who died also of the 
plague. That the latter was a good and just prince; and that, being a 
Christian, he put to death his brothers, who were heathens. 

The history of Khosru-Perviz has been equally misrepresented: he was 
certainly a great man, but of ungovernable temper ; and he has been also ac- 
quitted of the murder of his own father, by respectable authors. He 
was either the son-in-law, or the adopted son of the emperor Maurice, 
and was much affected, when he heard, that the emperor had been basely 
murdered by the infamous Phocas. He resolved to revenge his death, 
and place Maurice’s son, the lawful heir and successor, upon the throne; 
and for this purpose, he waged a long and bloody war. Heraclius, 
who succeeded Phocas, tried every means to make peace with Khosru- 
Perviz; but the only answer he receivetl, was, “ renounce the throne in 
favour of the lawful heir.” Instead of wliich he is made to say, “ renounce 
thy crucified God.” This I conceive to be impossible; as his only view, in 
waging war, was to replace upon tlie throne a Christian. Whether he was 
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sincere or not, is not now the question: this was at least his ostensible 
pretext. lie never forced the Christians, in his own dominions, to renounce 
Cniiisr; but he wanted them all to conform to the opinions of NEsroaiusi 
which he favoured greatly. In short, he lias been supposed to have been a 
Christiana and certainly he had once an idea of becoming a convert : for 
he consulted the most respectable persons about him on that subject; but 
they disapproved of it, for this single reason it seems, that tlie Christians 
in general, were a perfidious and faithless race. When he took Jerusalem, 
instead of defiling and destroying the pale of the true cross, he sent it to 
his beloved <jucen, who was a Christian, under the care of the venerable 
Zachakias, patriarch of Jerusalem. Neither can I believe, that he sold 
90,000 Christians to the Jews; and that the latter bought them for no other 
purpose, but to put them to death next day in cold blood. 

Khosru, having taken Heraclius prisoner, made peace with him, and 
agreed to release him, on his paying a certain sum of money. IIkraclius 
feigned that he could not raise that sum, unless he was allowed to go and 
borrow it. Khosru set him at liberty, on his pledging his word that he 
would return: but Heraclius never did, and employed that money in raising 
another army. All those calumnies were invented by Heraclius and his 
adherents, in order to exasperate his own subjects, against Khosru and the 
Persians. 

But let us return to the MahrAtas: According to the Paur&nics, Parasu- 
Ua'Ma, having extirpated the Cshettris, and filled the earth with blood, 
wanted to perform a sacrifice; but could find no Brahmen to assist, on 
account of his being defiled with the elfusion of so much human blood. 
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A» he was standing on the summit of the mountains of Cucati, he spied 
fourteen dead bodies, stranded on the adjacent shores below. These were 
the corpses of so many MUcKchas, who had been flung into the sea, by 
their enemies, in distant countries in the west. They had been wafted by 
the winds, and were then in a high state of putrefaction. Ra'jia recalled 
them to life, imparted knowledge to them, and conferred on them the 
Brahmenkal ordination, and then bid them perforin the sacrifice. From 
these fourteen dead men is descended the Cucaimstha tribe of Mahvatas; 
thus called, because, since that time, they have always staid and remained 
in the Cuedn. 

There were three other individuals, whose corpses were similarly stranded, 
more to the northward, toward the gulf of Cambay; and these were brought 
to life again by a magician, and from them arc descended three tribes, 
one of which is the Chitp&wana; and the lianas of Vdaya-pur, with the 
Pes/ewah's family, belong to it. The names of the two other tribes I do 
not recollect. These are probably tbc seventeen sons of Nushihva n, sup- 
posed to have been put to death by their brother Suirovveii, and the times 
coincide within two or three years. 

According to the Paurhiics, there was also the dead body of a camel, 
belonging to the fourteen brothers : but of him Pakas'u-Ra'ma took no 
notice. There was a magician, who wanted to perform certain magical 
rites, but could And no Brdkmen, that would assist at these nefarious cere- 
monies. He took some of the ribs of the camel, pronounced some powerful 
spells, and made men of them, and moreover conferred on them the sacer- 
dotal cord. From them is descended the Cdr&rd, another Mahr&td tribe 
in the Deccan, 
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The Pexhxvas family, of the Chitphoana, wish very much to be con- 
sidered as belonging to the Cticamstha tribe, since tliey reside also in 
Cucan. Wc read in the Ayin-Acberi, that the ancestor of the R6n& family, 
and a tlescendant of Nushirvan, was styled a Brahmen, not because he 
was really so, but because he had been brought up by a Brahmen*. 

This ancestor of tlie R&na.x meeting with no encouragement in the 
western parts of India, went into Berar, and at length became chief of 
Parn/ikh. In the year of Christ 793, according to Abul-Fazil, that 
city was plundered, and many of the inhabitants perished. During the 
confusion, Patta, called by some Banna and Rana, a descendant of our 
adventurer, and then an infant, was carried by his mother to the country 
of Meywar, and received protection from king Mavdalica of the Bkil tribe. 
He was raised by degrees to the confidence of the king ; and, after his 
death, he murdered the four sons of his benefactor, and usurped the 
throne 1. He was the founder of the dynasty called in the Pur&nas 
Vindhya-Sacti, the glory and might of the Vindhyan hills. It consisted 
of nine kings, who reigned altogether ninety years, during the greatest 
part of the ninth, and in the beginning of the tenth centuries There are 
still some of that family in Berar, who are also called Rinds, such as the 
Zemindars of Mhhaur 

It is the opinion of the Nawab Ali-Ibraiiim-Kha n, and of the Mu- 
sulmans in general in India, that the children of NushIrva'n were driven 
out of Persia by the Abbasis, whose dynasty began in the year 749; 
misled probably by some latter emigration of natives from Persia. To 


• Aifin-Acbfri, Vol. 11. p. 99. 
t Purmui, prophetic chapters. 


+ Ayin-Aetfri, Vol. II. p. 98. 
i Ayin-Acieri, Vol. 11. p. 79, 
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this account it is generally added, that the Abbam sent them away pri- 
vately in different ships; but none of the posterity of Nusniav an remained 
at that time. Firuz, the son of the last Yezdegird, after the death of his 
father in 65!, fled to Khoten, where he was kindly received; and in 662 
was acknowledged king of Persia, by Kaotsong, Emperor of Cfiina, who 
made him captain of his body guard. Fiiiuz died soon after, and his 
son Naniche was appointed to succeed him in the throne of Persia. In 
683, Naniche went toward the frontiers of that country, with an army, to 
try his fortune ; but meeting with no success, he returned to China, between 
the years 710 and 712, and died at Sigan-fu*. 

The M&hr&ths arc called Mahi-rdshfras in. Sanscrit: AfaW is great and 
illustrious, and Rishtra, synonymous with Rqja-puira, implies their royal 
descent; and their name also indicates, that they were acknowledged to 
belong to the second class on their arrival in India, and of course that they 
were not Br&hmens. When they came into India, there was a tribe of Rdsh- 
t'ras or Raja-putras, called in the vulgar dialects, and Ora/ttra; by 

Pliny: there was also another tribe, called Su-Rasht'ra, or the illustrious 
royal offspring. These are called Syrastra, and their country Syrastrene, by 
Ptolemy and others; and it is called, in the spoken dialects, Surdf and <Sb- 
rdC When our new adventurers ha<l obtained power and influence, they 
assumed tlie superior title of Mahi-R&sht'ras ; and by striking out such 
letters as become useless, when brought to the standard of the spoken 
dialects, we have Maha-rAtd, Mdhr&ta and sometimes Muhr&tor, as R&t'or 
from RAshtra. Thus we have Sur&t' from Surdshtra, and Gujardt' from 
Gurjar- Rdsht'ra. 


'* Deguigocs, Hitt, des Hunt, Vo). 1. p. 57. 
1 I 
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III. 

BY SAMUEL UAYIS, J'.SQ. 

AlBUMAZAR, an Arabian astronomer, who lived at Balkh, int'oims us, that 
“the Hindus reckoned from the Hootl to the Hcjra 720, 634, 442, 715 days, 
or 3,725 years.” 

The astronomical rules of Brahmagupta, who lived in the 7th century, 
were in use in Albumazar’s time (see Asiat. Researches, vol. 2. p. 239) and 
the term of Brahma ’s employment in the creation, 17,064,000 years, to 
be deducted from the years expired of the Calpa, is a correction, which has 
subsequently been introduced into the Hindu Astronomy. 

To find, therefore, the number of days expired from the creation, or rather, 
of days expired of the Calpa, to the beginning of the last yuga, we must. 
Instead of proceeding as in vol. 2. p. 273, Asiatic Researches, proceed as 
follows ; 

Years expired of the Calpa to the end of the Satya yuga 1,970, 784,000 

Tretayuga 1,296,000 

Dfcctpar 864,000 

To the Cali-yuga 1,972,944,000 


As the years of a Calpa, to the days of a Calpa, so the above number of 
years, to the corresponding days. 
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It appears from Brahmagupta’s treatise, which is still extant, and 
likewise from the SiddMnta Sir6mani, the work of a later author, that the 
number of Savan, or natural days, contained in a Calpa, was 1 , 577 . 916 , 450,000 
instead of 1 , 577 , 917 , 828 , 000 , as given in the Sui'ya-Siddhinta. 

D D P 

In other words, the solar sidereal year, instead of containing 365 15 31 
31 24 "', was estimated to contain 365 15 30 19 30 "; and, therefore, we must 
multiply 1 , 577 , 916 , 450 , 000 , by 1 , 972 , 944 , 000 , and divide by 432 , 000 , 000 ; 
the quotient will he found to agree exactly with the number of days men- 
tioned by Albumazar; that is, it will be 720 , 634 , 442 , 715 , without any 
fraction. 

It is therefore probable, that the true reading of the passage quoted should 
be, “ the Hindus reckon, from the creation to the Cali-yuga (or the flood) 
720 , 634 , 442,715 days; and from the flood to the Hyra, 3725 years.” 

It may, farther, with confidence be inferred, that M. Anquetil du Perron*$ 
conclusion, with respect to the late introduction of the yugas, which are 
the component parts of the Calpa, into the Hindu astronomy, is unfounded ; 
and that the invention of those periods, and the application of them to com- 
putations, by the Hindus, must be referred to an antiquity which has not 
yet been ascertained. 


1 1 2 
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IV. 

ACCOUNT OF THF. .lAINS, 

SOLLECTED FROM A PttlKST OF THIS SECT, AT MUDGERt : 

Tran»lated by CAvriLir Buria, Brulimcn, for Major C. MACKENZit*. 

In former times, the Jains l>eing without a Guru, or spiritual director^ 
to guide tlieni in a good coarse of life, VrIshabhan at’ha TlRT’HACARf 
was incarnate in this terrestrial world ; and reformed or corrected their 
errors ; and made laws, purposely designed for this sect : lie took upon him- 
self the office of Gw'u of the Jains. At this time there existed five sects, 
viz. 1 Sanchya^ 2 Saugata, 3 Chdrv/ica, 4 Vdga, 5 Mimdnsd. 

This Guru composed several books, on the laws, customs, cei'emonics 
and regulations of the Jain religion, from his profound knowledge, for tlie 
use and benefit of mankind. 

The son of this Guru, who was called Bharata ChacravartI, con- 
quered the terrestrial world, with all its islands; and ruled, for a considerable 
time, as chief sovereign, above all other inferior princes. 

Before the death of the Guru, as he had placed his son Bharata-Cha- 
cravarti in the government of the state, he appointed one of his disci- 

♦ The language of this translation has l>ecn corrcclctl ; and some of the passages transposed : 
hut without altering the sense. The orthography of Indian words has been, in general, adapted 
to the system of SiR William Jones: which is usually followed in the Asiatic Researches; but, 
in instances of nioderu names of places and tJcrsons, where the original terra has not been known 
to mo, I have left the translator’s orthography untouched. H. T. C. 

t In Prdcrit, Titt’hayar ; in Canara, Tirt'hu'ru'. 
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pies, in his own room, to guide and instruct tlie people of this religion, 
in following his in.structions and laws ; he gave him the sacred name of 
Ajita*, and departed from this world. 

Since that period, the following principal Tirt'hacars, or pontiffs, were 
incarnate in this world at different times. 

1 VkishaiihanaVua, 2 A.nTA, 3 Sambiiava, 4 Abhinandana, 5 
SuMATi, 6 Padmaphabha, /Supa'rs'wa, 8 Ciianduapbabha, OPushpa- 
liANTA, 10 SlTAI.A, 11 SrF.'va'nSA, 12 Va'sUPu'jVA, 18 ViMALA, 14 
Ananta, 15 D'hauma, 1() Sa'nti, 1? Cunt’hu, 18 Aha, 1<) Malli, 20 
Munisuvrata, 21 Kami, 22 Nemi, 23 Pa'rs'wa, 24 Vard’jiama'na. 

These were the first Gurus, or pontiffs of this religion, who, as twenty- 
four incarnations of their first Guru, appeared in the beginning of the pre- 
sent age, or Cali-yuga. 

Up to the beginning of the Cali-yuga, the world was ruled, at twelve 
different times, by twelve Nara ChacravartU, or monarchs, among whom 
are, 1 Bharata, 2 Sa'gara, 3 Mao'iiavan, 4 Sa.\ a jcuma'ha, 5 Sa'nti, 
6 Cont'hu, 7 Auasubhu'ma t, 8 .Iaya.sena, 9 IIarishe'na, 10 Brah- 
MEDATTA. Thcse Sovereigns of the world are said to have been Jains. 

Besides these, nine Ard'bachacravartis ruled at different times; tlicir 
names are, 1 AswaorIva, 2 Ta'raca, 3ME'RUCA,4NisuNBiiA, JCaitabha, 


• 'fhe Jaitu at Sravana BiUig6la say, that Ajita did not appear as Guru, until many years 
after iheilcalli of ihc first C, M. 

t Shouhlbe7ARA, 8 Subhu'ma,9Padma, lo Habishe'na, 11 Jaya, 12Brammei>atta. 
H. T. C. 
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6 Bali, 7 Pk^haiiana, 8 Ra'vas'a, g Jara'sa'nd’ha : these were renowned 
by the title of Vasudbcacula*. 

Tlie government of these kings was overtlirown by a race distinguished by 
the honorable title of Prati-vasudeva-cula, viz. 1 TbiprKshta, 2 DwiprIshta, 
3 SwAVAMBHu', 4 Purush6ttama, 5 PuRusHAVARA, 6 PundarIca, 7 
Datta, 8 Lacshmid’iiara, 9 Na'ra'vana. 

The title of the other inferior kings was Mandaldd'kita. These Narachacra- 
varth and Ard'hachacravartis, wresting the sovereignty from each other, 
ruled at different periods, up to the beginning of the present age. 

Narachacravarti signifies entire sovereign, ruling, without interruption, 
the six parts or divisions of the terrestrial world Ard’hachacravarti signifies 
half sovereign ; or who ruled three C'handas or divisions of the earth. The 
MaridalAd'his'as were Rajas of particular divisions : these governed the world, 
at different periods, to the expiration of the last age. 

In the beginning of this age, during the life of Vard'hamana SwA’Mf, 
who was the twenty-fourth Tirt'hacar, or pontiff of the Jain religion, there 
was a Man'daldd'his'a, called Shenica Maha’Ra'j. In his reign, the religion 
and people of the Jain sect were protected ; he reigned for a considerable 
time at RAjagrthapur, and departed from this world. After his death, the 
kings Chamunda'ra va, Janantaraya and other princes (nine ChSUtrus 
and nine BalldlsX) governed the dominions of Hindustan, to the time of 

• This designation belongs to those named in the subsequent list. H. T. C. 
t The six Chandnt of Bharat* vartka. 

t The BallAls or Balharas, as Sovereigns or Emperors of India, are raentioned in the relation 
of two Mahomwedan treveUers translated Renaudot. C. M. 
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Bijjalra'ya, who ruled with renown in the city of CalyAna. Afterward, 
the Dacskhi of Hiudmtan was conquered by the Sdbdapram&m *, or those 
who receive and admit the authority of the Vidas. Next, tiie kingdom was 
ruled by Prata'p-Uudra, Hajd of VSrangall; and, after his death, by 
the kings of Bijaynagar, called Rdyil; till the time of CrKshn'a-Ua'ya 
and IIa'ma-Ra'va ; from which period, the Dacsliiii fell under diflerent Mu- 
sulman governments. 

The Jains are divided into four classe.s or casts, in like manner as the 
followers of the Vidas, viz. DrAhmem, Cshatris, Vaisyas, &nA 'Sudras ; the 
are the priests, or ministers of religion, for the other three casts; 
their duty is to study the PurAn'as and Sastras, but they have no Vidas, 
However, they have the A'gama SAstra, treating of prayers and other reli- 
gious duties. They worship the fire, in the ceremony of marriage, and in 
that of initiation The Jains observe the time of mourning 

for their deceased relations, according to their casts, as follows : an ascetic 
or Vati should mourn for the death of his relations one minute ; BrAhmns 
are to mourn ten days; Cshatris, five; Vaisyas, twelve; 'SAdras, fifteen. 
Their lower or inferior cast consists of tlie Pariyas or ChAndAlas. 

There are four orders of jiriests among the Jains, as among Hindus in 
general, 1 BrahmachAri or student, 2 GrihasCha or householder, 3 Vampa- 
rasta or hermit, 4 Bhicshuca or mendicant. 

There are sixteen ceremonies, which the Jains, as well as the followers of 
the Vidas, observe. Among which are, \ (GarbAd'ham) the ceremony at 

* So Ihe Jaitu affect 'to call the followen of the V(dat, aa belicviog on iiearaa^, what they raanot 
know, or demonatnle to be true, from the evidence of their aensea. C. M. 

t Thia rauat ariae from employing, at thoac ccreiiioniea, Brtihmeni of the ortliotlox sect. Tho 
Joint, tbemaelvca, dojtot appear to worship fire. H. T. 0. 
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the consummation of a marriage, 2 (Sitnant) adorning a married woman’s 
head with flowers, when she is six months gone with child, S(Jdtacarma) 
ceremony on the birth of a child, 4 (Ndmacarma) on naming a child, 5 
( Annaprasdna) when, at six months old, or within a year, the child is 
weaned, or first fed with other sustenance than his mothers milk, 6 boring 
the ear, shaving the head, and placing tlie sacred thread round his neck, 7 
the first marriage, or rather betrothing, ^ (Sdstrdbhasa) the cere- 
mony observed when the young lads begin to read the Sdstras^ at the age of 
five years, five months, and five days, 9 tliey also observe other ceremonies, 
together with those of funerals, &c. &c. &c. 

They perform the ceremony of Vpandyam, or initiation, for a boy, be- 
tween five and nine years of age ; which is the period when children begin 
to study the books of the law. A student, till he is married, should tie 
only a thread round his loins, \vith a rag to cover his nakedness : he should 
carry constantly in his hand a small staff. This is practised till his wedding- 
day ; when, as soon as he is married, he attains the second rank, or that of 
householder: then he may dress properly at his pleasure; and should now 
endeavour, by labour, service, or trade, to provide for, and subsist his 
family : he should act in all respects agreeably to the instructions of his pre- 
ceptor. Besides these duties, there arc six particularly assigned, to be per- 
formed in tlie station of householder, as follows : 1 Worshipping God ; or 
the images of the ancient saints. 2 Venerating spiritual parents. 3 Studying 
or reading their holy books. 4f (Tapasya) internal or mental devotion, ab- 
stracted from all thoughts but that of the deity. ,5 Making and fulfilling 
of vows for the attainment of wishes. 6 Giving to the poor. 

There are three classes of Vaiis^ or ascetics, among the Jai»s, viz. 
Amvrata^ MahavratOy Nindfia, To attain the rank of Amdvrata, one 
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must forsake his family, entirely cutting off his hair, throwing away the 
sacred thread, holding in his hand a bundle of peacock’s feathers, an(| an 
earthen pot (Camarldalu), and wearing only tawny coloured clothes: he 
must reside for some time in one of their temples. He next proceeds to 
the second rank Mah&vrata; when, totally abandoning any degree of ele- 
gance in his dress, he uses only a rag to cover his nakedness, as a Brahma- 
ch&rl: he still retains the fan and pot; he must not shave the head with 
razors, but employs his disciples to pull out the hair by the roots *. On the 
day, on which this operation is performed, he abstains from food ; at other 
times he eats only once, daily, of rice put in the palm of his hand. Having, 
for a considerable time, remained in this state of probation, he attains the 
third degree Nirvana; he then lays aside even rags, and, being quite 
naked, he eats, once every second day, of rice, put by others in the palm 
of his hand ; carrying about with him the clay pot and a bundle of peacock’s 
feathers : it is the business of his disciples to pull out his hairs ; and he is not 
to walk, or move about, aftfw tlie sun sets. He now is called by the dig- 
nified title of Niroin; and the Jaim worship him as god of their tribe, in 
like manner as the images, which they worship in their temples, of their 
ancient NirvAns or Gurus. Yet they say, that these are not the likeness of 
God ; “ became no one kmu's God, or has seen his likeness, that he should 
be able to describe him.” However, they adore these images of their Nir- 
vdna-ndt'hf as gods. 

Agreeably to their laws, the Jains ought to make three ablutions daily, in 
the morning, afternoon, and evening. In the change and vicissitudes of all 
things, that degree of strictness is omitted, and they now wash only once 


* To Uw effectf oftbi* operatioD, tbej alttibnle tiM ^>l>cataac« oa U)e beads of Ibeimagai oftlieir 
Gmnu, «rbicb Earopcant suppose to repKseot curif babr, C. M. 
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i day before they eit : generally they eat their food onileavei, and aometimer 
in brasa vessels ; but that is hot pracHsed in this country. 

The Cshatris, Vais y as, and 'SMras, among the Jaint, may eat victuals 
dressed by /<»’« Brdhmetis; but Br/shmens never eat food prepared by any 
but their own tribe. 

“ To abstain from slaughter is the highest perfection ; to kill any living 
creature is sin.” Hence the Jains abstain from food after suh-aiet, lest sin be 
incurred by depriving any animal, even the minutest insect, of its life, in 
their food ; for the same reason,' they never drink water without straining it 
through cloth. 

The principal tenets of their religion, translated from a stanza of their 
books, follows : Tlie Jains should abstain from the following things, viz. 
eating at nlglit; slaying any 'animal; eating the fruit of those trees that 
give milk, pumpkins, young bambu plants; tasting honey, flesh; taking 
the wealth of others ; taking by force a married woman ; eating flowers, 
butter, cheese ; and worshipping the gods of other religions. To abandon 
entirely the above-mentioned, is to be a proper Jain.'’ The Jains (even the 
young lads) never taste honey, as it would oceasioa expulsion from their 
cast. They never taste intoxicating liquors, nor any other forbidden drink. 

' A man who' neglects to observe due precautions, that no living creature 
be exposed to danger, from tlie following five domestic occupations*, will 
not be admitted to the sacred presence of God. 1 In splitting firewood, 


*'8S< MMmi S, 'file sttts MIkni occrfh there; iwt tbe wthodos Iwte w erswiail s to cs- 

pwttlhe intoluntary MO. Tlie.Aiiii», iwtSflWMttfaig IlKeffidtiieyofseligiouoacI^ Mo coMent tS 
use ptecaulioM to sroid the tm. H. T. C. 
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i Forming the floor, ami smearing it with coWfdung, 3 Cleaning the 
fire-place, 4 Straining water, 5 Sweeping the house. When about to perw 
form thes< offices, he should first be careful that there be no insect, for 
it is a mortal sin to hurt any living being. 

The women should marry before their monthly courses appear; tliough, 
owing to changes, and particularly their poverty and depression, they are 
now obliged to put off thU ceremony till long after their pioper age, foi 
want of money to defray the expense. When a woman is unclean, she 
must stay at a distance from her relations, in unchanged clothes, for 
four days. On the morning of the fifth day she is permitted to mix with 
her family, after ablution. 

A Ja/a woman never marries but once; and, if the husband dies wlien she 
is young, slie must nemaira a widow as long as she lives, being forbidden to 
wear ornaments or delicatei' apparel, or to use nice food. In the western 
ijuarter, .towards Saottdhd, Cuodyol, icc. when tlie husband depai'ts from the 
world; the widow’s head is shaved in like manner as tlie Br&hmm widows 
of other countries ; but this custom has gone out of use in this country for 
a epnsiderabte time: a widow never dresses elegantly; and is not allowed 
to wear gtasa rings, or the Mangalasiitra, (an ornament on the weddiag- 
-day,.tied round the neck of the bride by tlie husband,) nor to use the 
yelknv and red colours, or paint, by which married women are particularly 
distinguiahed. While the husband lives, they may wear all ornaments allowed 
by tbe law: qmlent people of this tribe are still permitted to dress like 
other liindut, m all kind 'of costly apparel suited to their station. 

■ .Wkett a nfaa^ligs; thc^rbura tbeoMfpse, and throw the apbes into wkter ; 
the rich cast die adws iato riveit. rtlRMy tftfver periforpi other Obae^uies, 

K K 3 
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as their law says, “ the spirit is separate or distinct from the body, which is 
composed of five elements ; when, therefore, the corpse is burnt,; the several 
parts which composed it, return to their former state: consequently, to 
the deceased, no ceremony is due.” After death, as nothing of him remains, 
therefore they omit to perform the monthly and annual ceremonies, which 
other Hindus observe on this occasion ; and they give these reasons ia 
vindication, “ A man should feed himself with the best food, while he 
lives in this world, as his body never returns after it is burnt.” 

They further say, that tlie.ofoolish people of other tribes, being deficient 
in sacred knowledge, spend money in vain, on account of deceased rela*- 
tions : for how can a dead man feel satisfaction in ceremonies, and in the 
feeding of others ? “ even a lamp no longer gives light by pouring more 
oil into H, after its flame is ontfe extinguished.” Therefore it is vain to make 
feasts and ceremonies for the dead; and> if it be wislied to please relations, 
it is best to do so while they are yet living, ‘^Ifhat a man drinketh, giveth, 
and eateth in this world, is of advantage to him, but be carrieth nothing 
with him at his end." / i f 

* . ' ' ^ 

“ A man of sense should believe only what he secth with his own eyes; 
and should never believe what he heareth from others.” The Jaim do not 
(like the followers of the Vidas) believe,, that this world exists by the au- 
preme power of God ; for they say, that the world is eternal, and thaiits 
changes are natural. They deny, that the world is wlmlly subject to de- 
struction, for all things are born by the power of nature; God only is 
exempt from Carma, or the frailties and inconveniencies of nature. 

As the Mns profess, not to put faiitibiii oral testimony, and only believe 
in what is perceptible to their bln organs of sense; therefoee,, they do 
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not belies'C that God is in the heavens above, “ because no one ever saui him," 
and they deem it impossible for others to see him ; but they believe in their 
TirChacars, as their ancestors have seen and given a full description of 
the first prophet or Gvru, who attained the station of Nintfna by his ex* 
traordiinry perfections and actions, to the s.itisfaction of mankind down to 
the present age. Since his time, tliey liavc images of the several Ciurm, 
who succeeded hi% and were incarnate as protectors of their religion. 
These naked images they worship in their temples with all due ceremonies; 
they consider them as gods, or rather as representatives of Clod, whom they 
describe as follows He has a likeness, and no likeness ; he may be com- 
pared to an image of crystal : He has eight good qualities, and is exempt 
from eight evil qualities. He is all wise ; all seeing ; the father, or the origin, 
of all ; enjoying eternal bliss;, without name, without relation, or beginning; 
infinite ; undescribable.” The eight evil qualities, from which tlie nature 
of God is exempt, are ignoraace, mental blindness, pain incident to nature, 
the distinction of name, ofilfbe, delusion, mortality, dependence. He who 
possesaas these good qualities, and has overcome these evils, or is superior to 
them, is the God of the Jains, or Jiniswara, being incarnate in the shape or 
body of one of their Gurus, or Tirt'hacars. therefore, the Jains worship 
the images of their Gurus, as the means of attaining the following sto- 
tions : 1 (Saldca') a station .whence God is beheld at a distance; 2 (Samipa) 

presence of, or near, God; 3 f-Ssrii/ifl; similarity to God; 4 
(St^a) union with God. According to these several gradations, he be- 
longs either to theordea.of, 1st, (Grihsufka) a householder; 2dly, 

vrata) the lowest rank of ascetics ; 3dly, (Mah&orata) the second ; or 4thly, 
(Nirvina) the highest. 

But a bad man, who leads an evil ooitrse of liib, in contradiction to thfir 
sacred laws, departs at his end to hcWt mhfaraca. 
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The Jains of this country never follow any other trade than merchandise. 
They wear a cloth round the loins, a turband on the head, and a jacket 
to cover the body ; and put a mark with sandal powder on the middle of 
their foreheads : some have a small circlet with red powder, in the centre of 
the sandal mark, by way of further decoration. 

The following is the formula used by the Jains of tl^ Carnat'ac, on be- 
ginning to perform their ceremonies. 

“ Now in the holy religion of 'Jdi~ Brahman, of the philosopher who was 
created by the supreme power of God ; and in the centre of the three worlds, 
in the central world, and in the island of Jambudwipa, (in which appears the 
renowned Jambu tree ;) southward of the great mountain of Mahd-AUru, 
in the land of Bharat, on the good soil of the renowned division of Car- 

n^'aca-Dhtt, in the village or town of w i, . .and in the part or 

quarter of the present age of Ca/i-yu^a ; and* w being now within die fifth 
division of time ; according to the Saca of Rdja Vicramirca, (as accepted 
by many great and excellent people, who observe the gracious lawsX end 
in the present year of Sa'civa'iiana, and in the present year of the cycle 
——— month of ——— fortnight of - and on this holy day, (in- 

cluding also weekly stars, signs, houta,. and' minutes,) I now begin tbb,” 
&C. &c. &c. 

The preliminary form of addrcaaiag letters by the Jtms, to one another 
is as follows, via. 

“ To him, who possesses all good qualities, who performs all charities (or 
bhstnws alms), aooording to the tawaj^who observes tire rules of the Jains, 
who has zeal to repair the JoM. lonplea, who perseveies in observing the 
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ceremonies . of /IM/oml and Chaturdasi, (8th and Uth of each half month ;) 
he nrho purifies his head by the drops of the sandal water, in which the 
images of the Jains are bathed, to 'such I bow my head,” &c. &c. 

As the. BrdAmetts, who follow the Vidas, fast on tlie day called Ecidasl, 
(1 Ith of each fortnight;) in like manner the Jains fast on the 8th and 14th 
days. (Ashtami ^Hj/^haturdas i), twice a fortnight : they also wonship the 
serpent onfflPfestival of Anantachaturdasi, in like manner as other 
Hindus, and tioover their shoulders a red thread. 

At this time, the Jains have four Mat'hdd^^pas, or chief pontiflFs, at the 
following places, 1 '*Pinugonda or Pennaoondtt, 8 Canchi or Conjeveram, 
.1 CoUapur, 4 Delhi 

Their Sannt/Ms, for a lof^fey^e back, have resided in these places, with 
power orer all those profesli(|p^eir religion; these pontiffs teach their lawsi 
dtstionsod' customs; and, irthey observe any irregularities among their 
flock^’^^nush them according to the nature of the offence. 

The ' intermarry with women of otlier families, or Gotras, and eat 
with the disciples of their several priests and casts. Dut, though the Jains 
ofaU-countries are of the same religion, they should not employ the Gurus 
of^M Mat'ha, or college, to attend funerals, and perform the ceremonies 
of another; but they are to behave with respect and civility to them, on 
account of their profession and rank. 

Sravatia-BUUgola is the principal residence of the Jain Guru? • even the 
Jains, below the Ghdts, consider it as tlK chief place; but with the permis* 
sion of the head pontiff, as it is too (Sfitait /sons them, his disciples «sta* 
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blished three subordinate Gurus, in three different places, belov the western 
GhAts, at Mooda, Beedeery, CaroocoUom, and Soda. Jam Samy&sU now reside 
in these places, to attend to the laws and ceremonies of their religion. 

There is a famous image, of eighteen times the height of man, upon a 
rock near BilligSla, named G 6 mate's war Swam! *. 

In ^he books of the Jains, it is mentioned that rfwfe was -formerly a 
golden image, of 500 times man’s height, at Padmanabh-fUlr, which was 
inundated by the sea ; and thejt: believe that it can still be sometimes seen 
in the water. 

They generally account modesti|| for all their tenets, and conduct them- 
selves with propriety ; and never assert that their bodies are eternal, and 
that there is no God ; nor do they, like thi^ Batidhists, say, “ After death 
there is no pain in the flesh, or feeling: sio# it feels not pain, uqt death, 
what harm is there in feeding upon it, when it is necessary 
liealth and strength.” 

NOTICES OF THE JAINS, 

BCCKIVIO flOM 

CIIA RUCIUTI A'CHA'HTA, 

TViV Chirf Pontiff, at Billigola, in Mysore, 

"For the information of mankind, be it known, that the founda- 
tion of ages or times is countless ; that the origin of Carnuiy or passion, is 
inconceivable; for' the origin of the soul, or spirit, is too ancient to be 


• This imige is represented in the anoe&ed drawing. At Kurcul, near Mangalor, there is also n 
giganlk image of G ^m n ffnwr, C, M. 
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known: therefore, we ought to believe, that liuinan kind is ignorant 
of the true knowledge of the origin of things, which is knowji only to 
the Almighty or AdIs'wara, whose state is without beginning or end ; 
who has obtained eternal victory over all the frailties of nature and 
worldly affections. 

There are two great divisions of time or ages, established in the universe 
by God; called Avasarpini, and Utsarpini: each of them are reckoned 
at ten CrSrs, of Cr6rs of Sdgarbpamas*. Utsarpini is divided into six 
portions, which are named, 1 Atiduc'-hamd, 2 Duc'hamd, 3 Duc'hamd 
Suchamd, 4 Suchamd Duc'hamd, 5 Suchathd Suchama, 6 Suc'hamA. 
The second age, Avasarpini, is also divided into six parts, by name, 
1 Suc'hamA, 2 Suc'hamA Suc'hama, 3 Suc'hamA DuchamA, 4 Duc'hamA 
Suc'hamA, 5 Duc'hamA, 6 Atiduc'hamA. These two grand ages, eras, or 
periods, as well as their divisions, revolve for ever in the universe, like 
the course of the fortnights, and the increase and decrease of the moon, 
in the regions frequented by mankind. The number of these regions is 
a hundred and seventy ; ten of which are distinguished by the names of 
five Bkaratas, and five AirAvatas. These divisions are particularly cx- 
plaineddn the book called TrilAcasataca, 

Among the ages abovenamed, the revolution of four CrArs of CrArs 
0^ SAgarApamas was assigned to the first, or SuchamA. During that age, 
men subsisted on the produce of ten different Calpavrlcshas, or celestial 
trees, called BhAjanAnga, VAstranga, BhAshanAnga, MAlAnga, GrihAnga, 
RaeshanAnga, JpAtiranga, TuryAnga, and BhAjanAnga. Thus men uscrl to 
subsist on the spontaneous produce of the trees; and kings ruled not the 


* Oceans of jears. This measure of time wQl be sulncqueolljr oaplaiocd. H. T. C. 

VoL. IX. I. h 
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earth ; all were abundantly happy; and the people of that age were dis- 
tinguished by the name Uttama-bhoga-bhumi-pravartacas, supremely happy 
inhabitants of the earth. 

On the commencement of the second age, Suchamd Suc'hamd, which 
lasted for three Crdnt of Crbrs of Sigarbpamas, the miraculous gifts of 
the heavenly trees were less than in the former age, though they still 
supplied the wants of mankind and their subsistence; but the men of 
that age were inferior incoraplexion, stature, strength, and longevity: 
hence they were called Madhyama-bhSga-bhuini-pravartacai, moderately 
happy inhabitants of the earth. 

This was followed by the third age, Suchamd Duchamd: its measure 
is two Crbn of Cr6n of Sdgarbpamas. During this period, the people 
were still more straitened in the produce of the Calpavr'tc$has, as well as 
inferior in longevity, color, health and happiness: the people of this age 
were named Jaghanya-bhbga-bhumi-pravartacas, or least happy inliabitants 
of the earth. 

In these periods there were born, at different times, fourteen Manus, by 
name, 1 Pratis'ruti, 2 Sanmati, 3 Cshe'mancara, 4 Cshe'siandhara, 
5 Sri-mancaba, 6 SrImandhara*, 7 Vimalava'hana, SChacshusuma'n, 
9 Yasaswi, 10 Auhichanura, 11 Chandra'Bha, 12 MakupeVa, ISPra- 
sannajita, and 14 Na'bhira'ja. The last having married Maeu- 

deva’, begot a son, named VbIsuabhanaVua TIrt’hacah. 

The fourth age, called Duc'hamd Suc'hamd, is in measure 42000 years 
less than the amount of one Cr6r of Cr6rs of Sdgarbpamas; and no mi- 
raculous fruits were produced in this age. 


* Or StMAO’HARA. 
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Before the commencement of the fourth age of the Avasarpin'i, when the 
time of destruction appeared to be nearly approaching to mortals or mankind, 
through the disappearance of the Calpavh'cshas or celestial trees, Viii- 
shabhaxaYha TIht’hacar was incarnate, in this world, as son of the 
fourteenth Menu, Na'bhira'ja, at the city of Ay6d^hi/L By his auspicious' 
birth (at the prayer of mankind, who were distressed for food, and were 
dying ;) and by his instructions, the knowledge of good and bad, of possible 
and impossible, and of the means of acquiring the advantages of earth 
and of heaven, was obtained. lie also, arranged the various duties of 
mankind, and allotted to men the means of subsistence, viz. A$l the sword, 
Mas'i letters (literally ink), CrWii agriculture, Vdnijya commerce, Phupila 
attendance on cattle. Upon this arrangement, he became king over all 
mankind, and composed the four sacred books, called Prat'hamAnuyoga, 
CaranAnuy6ga, Charanlinuybga, and Dravy&tmybga, nius VidsHAiuiANAVnA 
TIrt’hacar established the religion of the Jains, in its four classes, or casts, 
of Brihmens, Cshatris, Vaisyas and Sudras ; and delivered the charge of 
those sacred books to their care. These writings becoming obsolete, and 
the language not being understood by the common people since that time, 
the meaning of the originals has been explained, in various works, in the 
language of different countries. He also composed several books on the 
sciences, for the improvement of mankind. 

After he had settled and arranged laws and regulations of all kinds, 
mankind, from that period, began to follow his institutions, looking on 
him, in every respect, as equal to God ; and, upon his departure from 
this world, to MSesha, or the state of the Almighty, his image was vene- 
rated as Jainhwar, or the 1/jrd of Jains: as he had early subdued, by 
his wisdom, all worldly affections, and was relieved from restraints and 
carnal ties. 
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Before the departure of Vb^shabhavaYha Tiftr’HACAB, his wives were 
AsasvatI and SuNANOAOEvt; by the former he had a son, named Bharata 
Chacbavarti; and by the latter G6MATE's'AVAnA Swa'mi. The eldest, 
Bhabata ChacravartI, ruled over the whole of the six divisions 
of the earth, and named it Bharatacshitra ; from that period the 
earth bears his name. The metropolis of this king was Ayoihya (or Oucle). 
After he had ruled for a considerable time, he appointed his younger 
brother^ G6 mate's'wara Swa'mI, to the government. Then aban- 
doning the (Carma) actions or affections of mankind, he obtained the 
fruits of his sacred contemplation, and proceeded to M6csha, or heavenly 
salvation. 

G^mateVwara Swa'mI, after he was charged with the government, 
ruled for a considerable time, in a town named Padmambh-pur ; in 
the end, he attained (Nirvana) beatitude in heaven, and departed thither. 
Since his death, the people worship him, in all respects, as Jiniswara, 
or God. From that period, twenty-four TIrthacars have passed, during 
the age of Avasarpini, up to the end of the Dwdpara-yuga. 

According to the Jai/tt, there were born other twenty-four Tirt'ha^ 
cars in the world, during the first age, besides the twenty-four from 
the birth ofYnisnABHANAVHA Swa'mI. The names of the Tirt'hacars of 
Atitaaila or past times, are as follow, 1 Nirma'na*, 2 Sa'gaka, 3 Ma» 
HA NATUAt. 4 VimalahprabiiaJ, 5 Sb!duaha§, 6 SudantaB, 7Amai.a- 
FRAUIIA 8 Udara**, 9Angira tt, lOSuMATi, 11 Sind’hu|+, ISCu- 

• Ninv'AN<, in IIr'machandba’s vocabulai^. f Mahay asas, H. JVimala, H. § Tlie 
5th is Sarva'nubhu'tI, and 6lh SRii)iiARA, arcortiio;; tQ Hb'm achandba- (j Patta, 
H. f U.motic€ii by He M achandra. •• Da >i6d\ra, H. ft Dnnoticed by HR MAruANDEA, 
who8Ules,9lbSuTE'jA,i0lbSwA'Mi, aud hUiMunisvybata. ttUimoticedbyHBMACttAiiDBAA 
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VA'NJARt, 13 SiVACANOA *, 14 UtSA'hA, 13 GaNEVwARA, 1C PaRA- 
me's'wara, 17 Vimalk'sVara •f, 18 VasCu’haha, 19 Crushta QO 
Ganamurti §, 21 SiDDHAMATr, 22 'SrIbh APRA || , 23 Atriconta^, 
24 Sa'j^Ti. 

To tlie Tirt'hacars, who departed to Mdesha in the times of antiquity, 
the Jai«j pay a respectful adoration, even more assiduously, and with 
greater veneration, than to their Tirt'hacars, who were incarnate, according 
to their accounts, in the age, or period of time, called Utsarpini. 

In their prophecies it is said, that the following are the names of the 
Tirt'hacars, yet to be incarnate, in tlie future or next Utsarphti period : 
1 Maiia i'admaI, 2 Surade'va, 3 Supaus'wana **, 4 Swavamphabha, 
3Sada'tmauho'ti ff, 6 De'vaputra Xtt 7 Culaputha §§, 8 Upanca |||h 
9 Crusta 5[1F> 10 JavacIrti ***, 11 Munisuvrata ftt, 12 Ara, 

ISNepompa I'l' Nishcasha'va, 15 Vipula'ca, 16 Nirmai.la, 

17 Chitraoupta, 18 Sama'piiioupta §§§, ly Swavawbhu' (||||(, 
20 Anuvartaca IflTIT, 21 Java****, 22 Vimalla jt|f, 23 DeVa- 
PALA XtXtt .24 Ananta VIrva §§§f 

Their ancient Tirt'hacars, being endowed with the gift of prophecy, pre- 
dicted the future succession of these Tirt'hacars, for the information of the 
world. 

•'SlVAGATt, H, fANILA, H. I CRTIA'RT’HA, H. ^JlNB'SWARA, II. H'SlVACARA, H. 
H Standana, H. 

4 Padmana'bha, according to He'machanoaa. *• Scpa'rs'waca.H. ft.SAHVA'NUBHu'xr, 
H. u Dk'vas'rvta, H. H Udaya, II. ||{| I*e't’ha'i.a, II. HH P6ttilA, H. ••• SatacIrti, 
H. tttSUVRATA, H. UMmAMPA.H. (^.SaMA UHI, H. |||j||'«AMBARA, H. 1ff1lYA'86DHARA, 
H. VijAYA, II. -Htt Malla, H. IJJt De'va, II. Hk'machandra, luTing 

omitted one of tlie preceding (Ara)^ iddf Bhaobacbit as the 34tlj of thcK Jiras. 
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Thus it is truth, that time and age gradually revolve for ever ; yet no 
decay or destruction arises hence to the universe, and its various worlds, 
to the earth, to spirits, and to souls ; but the mortal bodies of mankind and 
Dhat&s perish, while the Vim&nas * endure. 


HISTORICAL ANO LEGENDARY ACCOUNT 

or 

BELLIGOLA, 

COMMUNICATRD BY THE HIGH PRIEST AT THAT STATISK. 


In ancient times, an image was at this place, self formed from earth, 
under tlie shape of G6mat I'sVara Swa'mI, which Ra'vana, the mo- 
narch of the Hacshases, worshipped to obtain happiness. After many 
ages were elapsed, and on the access of the present age, a king of 
the southern dominions reigned, named Rachamalla. His minister 
of Anance was named Chamunda-Ra'ya, who was remarkably devout 
in the performance of the religious duties of the Jains. It was report- 
ed to him, by a travelling merchant, that there was, in the city of 
jPadmandbh-pura, an image of G6mat I's'wara Swa'mI. On hearing this 
relation, he made a vow, before all the people, not to drink milk, until 
he saw the image of G6)(at IVwaba. When he retired from the public 


* Hw aMa dek fe t of vaiwu ckMCs. 
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linll to his own apartments, he found his mother also disposed to 
follow the same resolution; and they both went immediately into the 
presence of Sinva'nanda A'cua'rva, who was tlieir sacred minister of 
religion, and ac(|uainted him with the vow, and obtainetl his consent 
to the journey. Then setting off, with a moderate retinue of the four 
descriptions, (horse, foot, elephants anrl cars,) towards Padman/tbh-pura, 
he halted at this village, during a few days, for refreshment; and being 
informed by the inhabitants, that there was a sacrcrl temple of the Jain 
worship on the summit of Chandragiri, M'hich svas founded by Ciian- 
DHAOt’P'iA Maha'raj, 1)6 tlicrc pci formcd the customary ceremonies 
and worship. As he slept there on that night, the heavenly nymph 
CusHMANOAMA pppcaied to him in a dream, and recommended to liim 
to desist from his intended journey to PadmandOlt-pura, as it Avas too 
distant ; and to worship another image of G6,mat IVaa'ara Swa'.mi, 
eighteen times man’s height, on the mountain of Indragiri; equal for 
miracles to the image that was in height fifty-two fathoms at Pudma- 
ndbh pura. To make the discovery, he was directed to shoot an arrow 
towards the south, and follow its flight; by this means he would disco- 
ver the image, on the spot Avhere that arrow should fall. 

On the next morning, Ciiamundara'v acted according to the advice 
given to him in his dream, and was extremely rejoiced at the discovery 
of that wonderful image. He afterwards fixed his residence on that 
spot for twenty years; and made the workmen cut it out into a regular 
shape, with the utmost accuracy of proportion in all its parts; the seve- 
ral proportions of the body resembling the original likeness of G6mat 
Is'wARA SwAMf, in profound contemplation, to obtain Mbesha, He 
also caused several buildings to be constructed, as temples and other 
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edifices, round the God. On their completion, he established the worship 
of the image, as God, witli great ceremony and devotion, in the year 
of the cycle Vihhava^ when 600 years were past of the Cali-Yuga After 
he had placed the image, Chamundaray granted in gift, to the God, 
the lands situated on all sides of the place ; to the value of 19,000 pagodas, 
for the performance of the daily sacred ceremonies, as well as those which 
return periodically. 

Afterwards this kingdom was ruled by several Rajas^ from the time 
of Bala'cray down to Visiixu-Vaiidd’han. In their reigns, the Jains 
added several buildings to the former work, and were allowed the enjoyment 
of the lands assigned to the God. 

The successors of Si wan an da A chary a, who was Guru to Cha- 
nuxDARAV, resided here, to manage the religious affairs of this place, 
and of other places of the Jain tribes. The present Guru at lUUigola is 
the regular successor, according to the following list of Gurus^ from the 
last of the ancient twenty-four Tirthacaras in the fourtli age, who 
was named Vaudhama'naswa'mI, and who attained beatitude (M6csha) 
2464 years before the year of the cycle Durmati (or A. D. 180l)|; 


• Major Mackenzie remarks the inconsistency of this willi the subsequent computation 
of 2464 years. Tlic Calt-yuga is not a mode of reckoning in use among the Jainas, though 
repeatedly mentioned in these papers. Perhaps the present or age, according to their com- 
putation, may be here meant: it begins Uie fourth year after Vard'hamana's deinbe. 
H. T. C. 

t I have been informed by Jainas in Bengal that they reckon Vakd'HAMA'NA to have 
Jived ^SO years before the Era of Vicramaoitya. Ji. T. C. 
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at tlie time when Sre’n ica-Maha'ba j, having ruled for the space of a 
hundred years, departed to heaven. 


LIST OF THE NAMES OF THE GUIIUS, 

From the last of Ancient Tima, dmen to t^ 

VAWHA'MANA SWA'MI', 

The tM'entjP'fourth Tirlliacara of tlie last List. 

1. Gautama*, ^SuDiiAUMAf, 3 Jambunat’ha, 4Vi«|^SE'N A'ciia'uya|‘, 
5 Vkisuabhase'n A'cha'rya, 6 Siod’hasen Acha'uya, 7 VIiiasen 
A'cHa'bYA, 8 .SiNVA'NA.VD A'cHa'hYA, 9 CuNDA CUND AcHA'rYAj 
10 GBtDHBAPE NCIl A'cHa'rYA, 11 MaYUIIAPe'nCH A'cHa'hYA, 111 1)hA» 
rase'n A'cha'rya, 13 Baiiuse’n A'cha'kya, 14 Ca'liparameVvvar 
S tY-AMi, IoJinase'n A'cha'rya, 16 Gunabhadr Acuarva, 17 Akalonka 
Swa'mi, 18 Vfekalonka Swa'mI, 19 Abhayacuandra Sidd’ha'nt, 
CO Srutamunivata'rca, 21 Pujyapa'da, 22 Vioya'na't’ha, . 23 Java* 
Se'nA, 24 Avi'rASE'.VA, 25 LaCSHmIse'NABa'la'rCA, 26 CuA RUClRTIPANniT 
A'cha'rya, the present priest at Billigola : his age is 6j ; and he arrived at 
his present rank 30 years ago. 

Chamundara'y, after having established the worship of this image, 
became proud and elated, at placing this Gorl, by his own authority,, at 

* Meaning Vard’hama'na's eldest disciple, named Indba-bhUti, and sumamed Oauta 
M A, because lie was of that family or Guirs. H. T. C. 

t Svd’habma was one of Vard’hama'na’s disciples, and the only one who hu leA sue* 
cessors. H.T. C, 

t Thediscipl* and wieorasorof JambvswamI, was Prabhava. The person, who .fiimisbed 
this list, has skipped from Sud’habma’s disciple to some priest, who may have been bis remote 
•accessor, at an interval of several hundred degrees. H. T. C. 

VoL. IX, M M 
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SO vast an expense of money and labour. Soon after this, when he pep- 
fornted, in honour of the god, the ceremony of PancMmfita Sn&na, (or 
washing the image with five liquids, milk, curds, butter, honey, and 
sugar;) vast quantities of these things were expended, in many hundred 
pots ; but, through the wonderful power of the god, the liquor descended 
not lower than the navel, to check the pride and” vanity of the worshipper. 
Chamundara'v, not knowing the cause, was filled with grief, that his 
intention was frustrated of cleaning the image completely with this ablution. 
While he was in this situation, the celestial nymph Pad-ma'vati, by 
order of God, having transformed herself into the likeness of an aged 
poor woman, appeared, holdings in her hand the five Aniritas, in a 
BilHyagola, (or small silver pot,) for washing the statue : and signified her 
intention to Chamundara'y, who laughed at the absurdity of this pro- 
posal for accomplishing what it had not been in his power to effect. 
Out of curiosity, however, he permitted her to attempt it ; when, to the 
great surprize of the beholders, she washed the image with the liquor 
brought in the little silver vase. Chamundara y, repenting his sinful 
arrogance, performed a second time, with profound respect, his ablution, 
on which they had formerly wasted so much valuable liquids; and washed 
completely the body of the image. 

From that time, this place is named after the silver vase (or 
which was held in PABMAVATfs hand. Sreroana (Sramaria)\s iWt ti\\t oi 
a Jain Sannyasi; and, as this place is the principal residence of these 
Sannydsis, the people call it Sravan-Biltigola. 

Many years after this period, a king, named Bhattavard’han, reigned 
at Jhmratipattan ; which the people now call generally by the name of 
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Doragul, or Dorasmnudram. It is said, that he wanted a finger. One 
day, as he sat with his concubine (who of the Vaishmiva sect) upon 
the terrace of liis palace, she observed, in the public street, a Jain 
Sannyhi passing, who avoided conversing with any person, and was 
imder a holy vow of abstaining from taking food in the house of any person 
who was lame, or deficient in any of the members of his body. iTpon 
hearing of the vow which he had made, slic asked the king, from motives 
of curiosity, “ Behold your Guru! will he, at your rc(iucst, eat food with 
your” The not recollecting the customs of the Curus^ replied 

“Why not? will he not come to the house of his own disciple? if he 
refuse at my request, I will abandon my sect, and bind myself to your 
command; but, if he comply, contrary to your expectation, you must 
conform to my sentiments.” Then the A\^V/, dcscemling from the ter- 
race, advanced to tlie Guru^ and asked him to take food, walking, at the 
same time, round him, with closed hands, and pronouncing, three times 
successively, the following sacred form of words, according to the rules 
of their religion. “ O Lord ! reverence be to you! stay I — for Bkasia- 
raVahs sake— comply !” — After he had used this prayer, lie took water 
into his hands, to give to him, with the following form. “Adoration! 
O Lord! — Adoration! do purify this water!” But the Swdmi, without 
speaking, retired to the temple ; wlierc he resolved to fast that day, as an 
expiation for being invited to eat by a maimed man, 

Bhattavakd’han, following his Guru to the temple, upon inquiry 
was informeil of its being forbidden by their law: he then explained to 
the GurUy what had passed between him and his beloved mistress, and 
earnestly intreated the priest to comply with liis request; declaring, that 
if it were refused, he must join the other sect, whence great misfortunes 
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would bcfal their religion : the SwAmi replied, that he would suffer death, or 
any other misfortune, rather than for the king’s favor do what was con- 
trary to the law. 

I’^pon this refusal, Bhattavard’han, agreeably to the commands of 
Ills mistress, whom he loved, joined her sect, which was that of the 
l^aishnavas; and, from that time, his name was changed from Bhatta- 
vakd’han, to Vishnuvard’han. This country was ruled, for many 
years, by his ilcscendants. On the downfal of that dynasty of princes, 
their dominions were conquered by the kings of Bijayanagar. 

After the Rajas of Mysore had obtained possession of this country, under 
the Antgbndi kings, they granted lands, of the amount of 1000 pagodas 
annually, to the god ; and of the amount of 120 pagodas to the college of 
S(oinyAs\s. While their power lasted, they protected the Jains without per- 
mitting the intolerant spirit of other sects to disturb their religious ceremo- 
nies and duties. In the reign of Ciucca-De'vara ja Vadeyau, a Jain, 
named Annaya Cuetty, constructed, at' this place, the tank named 
CalyAni. 

Formerly Ramanuja, the famous Vaishmva reformer, under the en- 
couragement of the confusion which then prevailed in the government, 
came hither, with the vain desire of disputing with the Jains, about their 
laws and religion. After his conference with them, he had it proclaimed, 
that he had worsted the Jaim, in their disputations on religion and 
law ; and erected here a pillar, on which were inscribed the symbols of the 
Sane ha and Chacra; and, cutting off a small piece of tlie finger of the 
left hand of G6mat I's'war Swa'jiI, he departed. 
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BHligok is the moat revered place of the Jain worship above tlje Ghits. 
Here are two mountains j one called Indragiri, and the other, C/iawlragiri : 
the former is situated on the north-west, adjoining to the village ; on its 
summit stands their famous image of G6mat Iswau Swam!*, of the height 
of eighteen fathoms, inclosed within a strong wall, with many small temples 
and other buildings. Here were, in former times, screnty-two well shaped 
images; of which there now remain, in good condition, only forty-two, 
placed in a gallery, under a portico, supported by pdlars, which is carried 
inside, along the wall. They say, tliat these are images of their Tirt' haairs, 
of the last, present, and future ages The great image, being of too great 
height to be covered, is in the open air; appearing like a column on the 
hill, when viewed as far as eight m on all sides. 

On the other hill, called Chandragiri, ciosc to the village, arc several sacred 
temples; there are also many temples in the town. The Sanny/isl resides in 
a iWi/rV/rt w’ithin the town ; where are some images of stone and metal, for 
his domestic worship : in other places. Ire employs people to perform worship 
to them regularly. In the government of the Mysore lU'tjh, and of Haioeb 
Nayac, certain villages were granted, in Jugir, to the god and the college. 
There arc not any families of any other principal casts, excepting Jains, in 
the village of Belligola. 

At this place they used to celebrate, once a year, a great festival to the god. 
Two months before its commencement, the head of the Mat'ha used to send 
a written notice over the country, to announce the festival to all Srdvacs or 
Jains. On the receipt of this paper, great numbers of this sect, even from 
Hindustan, came to attend the ceremony, and worship the god. 'J'his festival 
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was neglected, for six or seven years, through the oppression of the late 
government; and has not yet been renewed ; because their lands have been 
resumed, and included in the lands of government. 


Translation of an Inscription, ait on a Stone, upon the Hill of BS/ligola, in 

front of the Image. 

‘ BE GOOD FOR ALL’ 

Be success to the famous Ra'manu ja *, who is lord above the lords of 
Atit'kis or Sannyhis ; who, like the mighty fire from the face of Vddiwanala, 
disperses or dries up tlie water of the ocean of Phhan'das, or infidels; wlio 
is chief among the slaves of the Lily feet of Srh'angardja ; wlio allows a pas- 
sage through Vicunta^ ornamented with many edifices of precious stones. 

In the year of the Haca 1290 f, in the Cilaca year of the cycle, on Thurs- 
day, the 10th of the month of Bhadrapady be success and glory to the 
honourable monarch, the sovereign and destroyer of envious princes, lord of 
foreign kings, whose name is Buccara'ya. During his reign, on account of 
the disputes of the Jmns and Bhaetas, the principal citizens of the new 

t 

city, or HasApattan^ of AnfgAndij of PknugbndAy of .QalAhatti pattan, and 
of other places, represented to tlie prince the injustice committed by the 
Bhaetas: he assembled a court, composed of the following people : Covila 
Tirawala, Pe'ru^Covila Tirumala Rayana, and other chief A'chdryas, 


* Ra'ma'kuja, the famous author of the Sribhashya, and reformer of the ^Sait€ doctrine# 
was boru A.D. 100S« The invocation to him shows, that the mscriptioo was placed with the 
CQBMBt of govenynieBt C« M, 
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judges, inhabitants, and other followers of the Tiruman and Tiruhadi marks, 
and the head people or chief officers of districts, and the Vahhtutvas of 
Tirucul and Jembavacul; in which it was determined, that there was no 
real cause of difference between the Jains and Vuishmvas. The Mah&rAja^ 
putting the hands of the Jains into the hands of the f^aishnavas, ordered 
that the Jains be permitted to use their former and usual great drums, 
as well as the Calahans-nada, which had been taken away by the Bhactas ; 
and, for the performance of this, he ordered it to be made public, by 
inscriptions carved upon stones, in the Jain temples, all over the empire, that 
no distinction, or contradiction, appeared between tlie religion of the 
Jains and Vaistmaoas : therefore the y lishnavas should agree to protect them, 
while the sun and moon endure. Te'rumatia, and the other chief people, 
then resolved, in token of their good will, that all the Jains, who are 
inhabitants of the different divisions of the world, should contribute annually, 
at the rate of one fanam for each family, to defray the ceremonies of 
their god at BHligola Tirt'h, and to repair the buildings of the Jin&layas, or 
temples of Jin a. 

By continuing the above yearly gift for this purpose, while the sun and 
moon remain, will be obtained the advantage of great reputation and grace. 
If any person refuse its execution, he shall go to the hell of those who betray 
their kings and holy religion; and he, who prevents this charity, shall 
incur the sin of killing a cow, or a Brahmen, on the bank of the Gangd river. 

“ Whoever resumes gifts, in money or lands, granted by himself or others, 
shall be bom as an insect in dung, for sixty thousand ye^rs,” 
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EXTRACTS OF A JOURNAL, 

BY MAJOR C. MACKENZIE. 

F*b. *4, trpr. Near Calyani. On arriving at Mudgiri several appearances, 
indicated a change in the country, viz, the style of building of the pa- 
godas; as we here found them of the mosque kind, with domes and pillars 
in front; others in which the Lingam was worshipped of a large size; in 
the Diaval of Ramalingam, one of them was a group of five Lingams * 
and a great number of stones were placed round the temple, covered with 
sculptures. At a temple of Hamwi/tn (the only one seen since we came 
i&to the Canara country,) were several sculptures, also placed round the 
building; in one, a god or hero carrictl a cocoa tree; another was drawing a 
bow ; a hand, in one place, covers a horseman ; and an inscription, in two 
columns, was surmounted by the sun, moon, Lingam, &c. 

But that which most attracted my attention, was, close to the nuul 
wall, a round temple of blue stone, with a portico of four pillars, curi- 
ously carved and ornamented : in tl»e portal within, facing tlie 
north, was a figure, sitting cross legged, naked, his head covered with 
ourls, like the figure of Budd’h ; the nose was defaced, and a fracture 
run through the figure. The annexed sketch will give some idea of itf. 
A poor woman, near, said it was “ the image of Chindeo, or Jain-deo'' 
Without was a greater figure of the same kind, also apparently defaced 


* The five Ungwmt, tignifying Uie powers of nature united in iU five conij>onent elements, ate 
eometinies seen in this fornt. €. H. 
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and neglected : and particularly, the several Iieads of snakes, wliieh as a 
group shaded it, were mutilated. 1 could obtain no further information 
respecting it. 

la consc(|Ucncc of notices received at I determined to call at 

Amrhvaram to see the antiquities lately discovered there, as the place is 
near the banks of the Crishtui, and we could reach the place wlfithcr our 
tents were to be sent early in the day. I theicfore, dispatched my inter* 
preter Hoiua, accompanied by some Brahmois and two Svpahis, in tlic 
evening to Anu'csvarani^ noth directions to make some previous in(|nirics 
into the liistory of the place : and to conciliate the inhabitants; |)articularly 
the Brahmens^ who arc apt to be alarmed on tbe.s(’ occasions. 

In the morning before da\', we left Ihrampatlan ))y inoon-ligbt, and 
passed along tlie north bank of the Cnshmt. We observed, a few miles 
off, a dry biitdccj) r/ilava^ or canal, leading olV from tlic river, probably in* 
tended tor the pm pose of cultivation. At day-light, \vc were in tlic sandy 
bcfl of the liver, wbicli seems to be nearly two miles wide, iiududing tlie 
islands; and contains no water at present. We asccmled the shallow bank 
to Amrtsvariiin, The temples appear to be new, and are said to have been 
recently built by the Vh'wtapclii Raja, who has fixed bis chief residence 
here, since Larsln/ifpuram was occupied by our troo|)s. A high mud scjuarc 
wall encloses the teni|)lcs ami bis liouscs; and tlic rest of the place is laid 
in regular streets, at right angles, in the same manner witli liis other places 
of fMrshmipnraw, See, A street, going south from a gate of tlic temple, 
seems to be ^JOO feet wide; and an open chonllnf .stan<ls in tlie inter- 
section of four princi|>al streets. I found JJouia ready to receive me, at- 
tended by some Brahmens ; who said, that tlic people lieie M ere rather sur- 
VOL. IX. 
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|)risc«l and alarmed at the approach of Europeans and Sepahis, until he as- 
sured them that our object was merely to view the lately discovered ruins. 
^\'c were then conducted to those remains of anticpiity. We found a cir- 
cular trench, about 10 feet wide, dug about 12 feet deep, into a mass of 
masonry, composed of bricks of It) inches square, and 4 inches thick. It 
is probable, that this body of masonry did not c.xtend to a greater depth. 
The central area was still untouched; and a mass of rubbish was thrown 
outside of the ditch, which prevented any observation of its original state; 
but I conjecture that the whole had, previous to its opening, formed a solid 
circular mound. In this ditch, a white slab lay broken, which still e.x.hi- 
bitfd some figures in relievo, of which Mu. Svdi,nii.\m took a sketch. 
Against the outside of the trench, were placed three or four slab.s, of the 
same colour, standing, but inclining inwards ; on the inside, wheic these 
were uncovered, they had no figures, e.xcept n heie the top of one rose 
above the earth. Without, some seul|)tuies appeared, which lead me to 
conclude that the.se senlptims were c.\po.sed on that side to view. I’rom the 
jn(|uiries of my Zf/v/Z/wo/.v, I could obtain no other account, than that thi^ 
place was called D'lix'il-diiiiid, or the hill of lamps. The lu/jd, about a year 
ago, had given orders to remove a large stone, to be carried to the new 
pagoda, which he was building, when they discovered the brick work, which 
induced them to dig up the rest for the buildings. The white stones were 
then brought to light, and unfortunately broken; at least we could perceive 
few of them ; and though it was said that some were carried into the tem- 
ple *, the Brdlimii, who was admitted, had perceived only some broken 
pieces, fhe seulpturerl stones observed, were as follows: 


• Sonii* of llicsc have been dij»covereil lately (IS04) by Mr. William Brown, coulaiuing 
•culplures, iuscriplioiis, v^c. ©f which it U probable, that copies may be procured. C. M. 
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A broken piece’*, still lying in the ditch, or excavated tbundution, on 
wliich appeared sometliiiig like a Lingam, or a pillar, rising through what 
geemed shaped like a desk, hut was probably designed for an altar; a male 
figure stood on the left, with its arms disposed as if pouring something on 
it; hut as the up|)er part, and what he held, were* hrokt'u oil', this seems 
doidjtful. Near him stood a female, holding a Chamhu^ or |)ot on her 
head, in the Hindu style. My Hrahniai naturally i nough eoneluded, that 
this represented a female carrying water to assist in the olfering to the A/;/- 
g(U}i. The feet of two figures remained on tlic right, which |)iol)al)ly h.id ap- 
pertained to two ligures in the same attitude on that side. Tlic stone was a 
white marble, called by the natives or milk stone. 

Near it stood three slabs, inclining inwards against the masonry, which 
had been dug out. On the side on which they were viewed, no liguies were 
seen; and they w^ere rougli and un[)oli.shed : it is probable that tliey have 
sculptures on the side still covered with earth; and I have already men- 
tioned, that some designs ap|)earcd at the top of one. If the whole of the 
circle was faced with these slabs, it is to be regretted, that this treasure of 
anti(|uity did not fall i to better hands. 

On the rubbish above, near these, and belonging to some unfortunately 
broken, were two ])ieees of the same white stone; one of these seemed 
divided into two compartments, by a border, on which three wild hogs lim- 
ning were sculptured : the outline is well designed. The leg of a figure 
sitting, and the hind leg of a horse appear above, remaining of the original 
design. Below the border, the plane was inclined to a lower bordei : and 
in the space of about 6 indies, two lines of characters were carved: on 


♦ Plate 4 , a. 
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cleaning off the dust, tlic first line appeared very legihlv. I have to re- 
gret, that tlie a|)proacliing heat prevented my remaining, to copy tliis inscrip- 
tion in /(i(-.sii)iilf. Some of the characters are, however, as I believe, faitli- 
fnlly given in tlic annexed attempt*; and I left a Brahmen to transcribe 
tjie whole, hut his copy was not satisfactory. In the place marked cc, some 
of the letters seem to resemble those of the Cci/lnn inscription. The other 
piece contained the head of a horse, and some defaced heads and pio- 
ininent oinamcnts [•. 

Near the gate of the temple lay a slab, grey with the oust of ages; hut 
of the same white marble. On it, five or six figures appeared, sitting in 
various attitudes, on what at first sight seemed to be Lingams: but uj)on 
close examination, their seats resembled our chairs. 

The most curious and most com|)lete piece o( sculpture, we lound as 
we returned along the high mud wall of the temple ; laid as a root, over a 
small temple of f.ingam, of the same materials. It lepre.sentcd the attack 
and escalade of a fortified place. The principal figuie, on an elejdiant 
(with the usual attendants, the <ii iverand the fanner,) seemed issuing orders ; 
before him, a pedestrian (igure, with a round shield, seemed jrrostrating him- 
self: a graceful figure at i’ull length, stood close to the gate ot a tower, 
fronting them. I’he tower, which was octangular, was surmounted by a 
rounded roof on pillars, of the shape of an Jmbnri ; under which an archer 
was represented, in the act of drawing his bow, and shooting at an assailant, 
who covers himself with his shield, while mounting the rampart by a 
ladder: another figvire, from behind the rampart, appeared peeping over, 
and covered by some defensive arms : several borsemen, and a man mounted 


♦ lM<to 4, b, rr. bbb. 
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on a bullock, seemed to support the attack. The town and rampart seem 
to be of stone, from the lines drawn obli(|uely to represent the persjKetive, 
wliich, liowever awkwardly done, was the iirst attempt of the kind I had ob- 
served in Indian sculpture. To whatever ai>;e this is to ht* atlrihuted, wc 
lieie fiinl an escalade, defence hy llankim^ toweis, and tluir use, and 
the mode of attack and defence, illustrated hya Hindu sculpture. 

When mention of these sculptures was first madi‘ to me at Oth^olc, it was 
liinted, that they contained inaiks of (he W()rshi|) of {\\c Jains'^ ; hut no- 
thinii^of the kind a|)pcared here. W ithout my ment ioniiu:^’ the subject, I 
found that the same idea |)revailed at this placv, though my Bralnncn could 
give me no good reason for it; and the aceouiit which he recci\t‘d 
of the Jains, was very obscure : it was said that they we re formerly a power- 
ful people, who contested tlie sway with the Urdhfncns, 

On the lower part of the same slab, and divided by a holde r (’onlaining 
figures of animals, were scul|)tured four figur(‘s of iiK ii sitting on chairs, 
and lecliiiing, in attitudes dili’eient from eac h othei, hut all signilicant of a 
graceful ncLiligence, indicating careless ease. One of them ha«l Ins hand 
disposed on his hii*ast, or in the chain which hung liom it; anotliei seemed 
to in el me to one side, kaning against his chan, with one l( g and thigh tin own 
over the othei ; and wanted nothing hut a lafoka to he |)laced in his hand, 
to give a complete idea ol’ that languid attitude, in which we sometimes see 
an Indian throM^ liim.self, when satiated with these flagrant steams tliat 
overpower and gratify the sense. The ehaiis we re eireular, ol* a eylindiieal 
form, and the back forming half a eiiele. A nuniher of small lines div ided 
tlicm longitudinally, and seemed to repiesent eaiie woik. 'J'he tliromcs or 


A figure cioss logged lias been since discovered on some of tlic sculptures fomid there. C. M. 
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seats represented in otlier Ilindn sculptures, I liad never ol)scrvcd he-* 
fore with backs; so that these seem to have another origin. The iigurt s were 
too small to admit of distinguishing Oinaments: the head dress was round, 
and not raised so high as those commonly represented on stones. 

On another stone, hut uncertain whetlier belonging to tliese, was represented 
tlie remains of a god, or oliief, sitting on a ( hair, and fanned by a female, 
holding a choury. It is well known, that Hindu piinces, sitting in state, 
weie generally thus attended. SoC'kishna Ua'ja' is descrihed, sitting on 
his royal throne, attended by tw o beautiful women, fanning him aeeording 
to royal usage. 

A horse on another stone, is preceded by a human figure in a flying attitude, 
remarkable Ibr its graceful outline; bur the u|>pei paitof both is destroyed. 

The legs of all the (igmes aic more slender and gracefully disposed, than 
I have observed in any other Hindu figure^ ; nor have tliey that drapery, 
which usually marks with rigid observance their costume. Another reinai kahle 
trait is the vast numherof lings about the feet, resenthling those woin by the 
lombadi or ln njan women. Noiui aie observed on the toes or arms. 

After all, though this differ widely from the (\arvings observed on Hindu 
buildings, it would be rash to draw any conclusion, until an opportunity 
otters of observing more sculptures eolh'cted. A eoiicet drawing of the 
complete shh, over the temple of MaluiiUo^ would be extremely desirable, 
and a complete section across the area of Dtpdl’dUttia would perhaps exhibit 
more remains. 

I was disappointed in not finding any thing like the figure oi Jdinded^ 
which I had seen at Calyani. 
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PARTICULARS OF THE JAINS. 


EXTRACTED FROM A JOURNAL 

UY DOCTOK r. BUCHANAN, 


Dui Travi ls in Canura. 


II AVING invited Pandita 'Acha rva Swa'mi, \\\c (iitru xhv Jains^ 
to visit me, he came, attended by his most intelligent disciples, and gave 
me the following account of his sect. 

The proper name of tlie sect is Arhata ; and they acknowledge that they 
arc one of the twenty-one sects, considered as heretical hy Sancaha *Acha- 
UYA. Like other they arc divided into J}rah>ncn^ Cshalnifa, J'aisyn, 

and Sudra. J'hese casts cannot intermarry together; hut a man of' high east 
is not disgraced hy having connection with a woman of a lower one, pro- 
vided she he of pure descent. A similar indulgence is not grant(‘d to the wo- 
men of tlie higher casts. The men arc allowed a plurality of wives, which 
they must marry before the age of puberty. J'he man and woman must 
not be of the same family in the male line. W idows ought not to I>urn them- 
selves with the bodies of their liusbands ; but those of the Siidra only arc 
permitted to take a second husband. '\'\\c Ihudiincns [\\\i\ 
and every cast above the GhatSy consider their own children as their heirs; 
but the Rajas and Sudras of Tulav(ty being possessors of land, follow the 
custom of the country; and their heirs are their sisters children. Not 
even the Sudras arc permitted to eat animal food, or to drink spirituous 
liquors : nor is it lawful for any one to kill an animal, except for the Cshatriyu 
when engaged in war. They all burn the dead. 
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The Arhatasrejicct theVeth': and ci.tjjliteen Pimm ax of the otlier Brahmcm, 
as licrctical. Tlicy say, that these books were composed by a Rixhi named 
Vy\'s.\, whom the otlier /i/v/Zj/mm consider as an incarnation ot the deity. 
The eiiief book, of wliicli the doctrine is followed by the /Irhiita.s, is named 
Yoira. It is written in the Sanscrit langiiat>c, and character ol Carmtta ; ami 
is explained by twenty-four Purdnas, all written by its author, who was 
named ViiisiiADii.c Sayan, \, ^ liislii, who had obtained a knowled,<re of 
divine thinffs, by long continued prayer. 1 hey admit, that all Hrahmeas mc 
by biilh of eipial rank; and are wilfmu; to show their books to ilie Bnilinniix 
who heretiealiy folhnv the doetiine ol' the I'cdas ; but they will not allow 
any of the low'er elasses to look upon their sacred waitings. 

The gods of the Jrliatas mx the spirits of perfect men; who, ow'ing to 
their great virtue, have become exempt from all change ami misfortune; ami 
are alt of e<iual rank and power. They are called eollecti\cly by vaiimis 
titles, such as./me.vawvr, .1 rliat, and Suld'ha ; but each is called by a par- 
ticular name, or names ; for many of them have above a thousand appellations. 
Those Sidd'has leside in a heaven, called Mdesha ; and it is by their worship 
onb, that future hap|)iness can bo obtained. 'I'he lirst peison, who by his 
virtue arrived at this elevateil station, was .Vdii’ak wir.'sw aka ; and by 
worshipjiing him, the favour of all the may be procured. He has 

a thousand and eight names, the most common of which, amongst his adorers, 
is Jincsicara, or (Jod. 


The servants of the Sidd'has arc IXxatds, or the spirits ot good aiul 
great men ; who, although not so perfect as to obtain an exemption from 
all future change, yet live in an inferior heaven, called Srearga; wlicrc, 
for a certain length of time, they enjoy great power and happiness; 
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according to the merit of the good works, wliich tliey lUMforhied, w Iumi 
living as men. is situated liiglicr in the regions ot'the air than the 

summit of Mount J/m/, and its inhabitants ought to be \vorsl)i|)|)ed bv men, 
as they possess the power of bestowing temporal blessings. C’oneerning the 
great gods of the Vhlas^ the J rhatas say, that \"isii m- was a /w/yr/, wlm 
liaving pcrf(3rmed certain good works, was again l)orn a Raja, of ilic name 
of7wh//^/. At fust lie was a great hero and coii(|iieror; hut afterwaids he re- 
tired from the pleasures of tlie world, heeame a Sa/i/n/a.si^ and li\ cd a life of 
sucli purity, that lie obtained Sidd'hi (beatitude,) under the name of 7/^/, 
wliichliehad assumed, wlicn he gave up his earthly kingdom'^. Maui s- 
M AitA or Siva, and IhtAintA', aie at present Divatds ; hut art* inlerior in 
rank and power to Indiia, who is the chief of all the happy beings, that 
reside in Sivar^a, In ibis lieaveu arc sixteen stages, (‘ontaining so many 
diflerent kinds of wlio live in a degree of bliss in proportion to 

their elevation. An inferior kind o^Devatdii^ called I jia/dara.s, live on moiint 
Mcra; but their j)owcr and lia])piness arc greatly inlerior to those ol‘ the 
X'litds of The various \SV/c//.v, are Vt^aiUaras^ living on 

hut they arc of a malevolent disposition. 

Hclow Mahd-Mcru^ and the earth, is situa((‘(l 7i7//av///r/, or hell ; the resi- 
dence of tlie spirits of wicked men. These arc called Uac.shas and /Isura,^, 
and are miserable, although endowed with gieat |)fiwer. Rhuram h divided 
into ten places of punishment, which arc severe in propoitir)a to the crimes 
of their respective iuliabitants. 


* I am informed, that the Jain^ have a legciidar}' histoiy of 11 A'<vi acii an nil a, !*» U rnitd 

PadnMpurdnat and h quite di^liiici from \\\ii Parana re(ei\ed under that tille In tlic oilljodo\ 
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The heavens and earth in general, including Mahlt-Mkru and Bhuvam, are 
supposed never to have been created, and to be eternal ; but this portion 
of the cai tb, Arya or Bharata, is liable to destruction and renovation. It 
is destroyed by a poisonous wind, that kills every thing; after which a 
shower of fire consumes the whole Canda. It is again restored by a shower 
of butter, followed by one of milk, and that by one of the juice of sugar-cane. 
Men and animals then come from the other five Cdmlas of the earth, and 
inhabit the new A rya or BItarataednda. The books of the A'rhatas men- 
tion many Drvtpas, surrounding Mahd-Mkru, of which the one we inhabit 
is called Jambh DK'ipa. People from this can go as far as Manush6ttara, 
a mountain in the middle of Pmhcara-Dxo'ipa, between whicli and Jambu- 
Ikt 'ipa are two seas, and an island named Dhatuci. Jambu-Dwipa is divided 
into six Cdndas, and not into nine, as is done by the BrAhmens who follow 
the Vidas. The inhabitants of five of the CAndas are called MlkcKhas 
or barbarians. Ai'pa or BharatacAnda is divided into fifty-six Dlsas or pro- 
vinces *, as is done by the other BrAhmens. As Arabia and China form two 
of these Disas, A'rya would seem to include all the world, that was tolerably 
known to the Arhatas, who composed the books of this sect. 

Every animal, from Indka down to the meanest insect, or the most wicked 
Jtaesha, has existed from all eternity ; and will continue to undergo changes, 
from a higher to a lower rank, or from a lower to a higher dignity, accord- 
ing to the nature of its actions, till at length it becomes perfect, and obtains 
a phacc among the Siddhas. A Sudra must be bom as one of the three higher 
casts, before he can hope for this exemption from evil ; but, in order to be- 


* Perhaps the Antart-dteijKu are meaot. H. T. C. 
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come a Brahmen, it is not necessary, that he sliould he purified by Iiciiig born 
of a cow, as many of tlie followers of tlie Vidm pretend. The A'rhauts, 
however allow, that to kill an animal of the eow kind is eipially sinful with 
the murder of one of the human species. The death of any other animal, 
although a crime, is not of so atrocious a nature. 'J'hc A'rhatus, of course, 
never offer sacrifiee, but worship tlie gods and Diratds, by prayer, and oU'er- 
iugs of flowers, fruits, and incense. 

The A'rhatas are frequently confounded, by the Brahmens who follow 
the Vielas, with the Saugatas, or worshippers of IJuod’ua ; but this aiises 
from the pride of ignorance. So far arc the A'rhatas lioni acknowledging 
Budd’ha as their teacher, that they do not think he is now even a Devald ; 
but allege, that he is undergoing various low mctainorjihoses, as a jmnish- 
ment for his errors. Their doctrine, however, it must be observed, has 
in many points a strong resemblance to that taught by the followers of 
Budd’iia. 

The /tf/n Brahmens are all Vaidya, and dress like the others, who Ibllow 
the doctrine of the Vidas. They have wlio are all ; that 

is to say, have relinquished the world, and all eariial pleasures. Tl}csc G'aras, 
in general, acknowledge, as their sujieiior, the one who ii\cs at Hravana. 
Belligoia, nctir Scruigapalaiu * : but Pandixa A'oiajiya Swa jui prctciuls to 
be at least bis equal. In each Mat'ha there is only one iiannytui ; who, 
when he is near death gives the proper instruction to one of his followers, 
who must relinquish the world and all its enjoyments, except perhajis an 
indulgence in the pride of devotion. The oflicc is not conflned to tlie 
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Brahmens ; none but the SMras arc cxcliulcd from this highest 'of digni- 
ties; for all the Sainiyasis, after deatli, arc supposed to become Suhl'ha ; and 
of course <lo not worship the Diratas, wlio arc greatly their inferiors, 
'i’he Siniiiiii'/.sis never .sliave, but pull out all their hair by the roots. They 
never wear a turban ; and arc allotved to cat and drink but once a day. 
In fact, ib.cy arc very abstemious; and tlic old Swa'imi, who, from liis infir- 
mities, expected soon to become a <;*od, mortified the (lesli excccdini^ly. The 
(iiints liavc the power of fininp^ all tlicir followTrs, wlio cheat or lie, or wlio 
commit murder and adultery. The lines arc given to the god ; that is to his 
priest. 'J hese excommunicate all those who cat animal food, or forni- 

cate with persons who arc not Jains; which, of course, are looked upon 
as greater crimes than those that are only jiunishcd by fine. The married 
Brd/nncfis act as priests for the gods, and as Purohitas for the inferior 
casts. The follower may choose any Brahmen he pleases, for his Parohita. 
The Brahmen receives alms ; and reads prayers on the occasion ; as he does 
also at the marriages, funerals, and commemorations of the deceased an- 
cestors of his followers. 

The Jains are spread all over India ; but at present are not numerous any 
where, except in Tulava. They al ledge, that formerly they extended over 
the whole oiArija or Bharatacanda ; and that all those, who had any just pre- 
tensions to be of Cshatrii/a descent, were of their sect. It no doubt appears 
clear, that, in the south of Indiaj many powerful princes were their followers, 
till the time of ILv'ma'nuja ATiia'rya. They say, that, formerly they were 
very numerous in Arabia ; but that, about 12500 years ago, a terrible per- 
secution took place, at Mecca, by orders of a king named Pa'rswa Bhat- 
ta'haca, which forced great numbers to come to this country. Their ideas 
of history and chronology, however, as usual with Brahmens^ are so very 
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confused/ tliat they suppose Pa'kswa Hua i Varaca to have been the 
founder of tlic Mulianimcdan faith. Xone of them Iiave the smallest trace 
of tlie Arabian features ; but arc in every respect entirel\' Jlim/us, 

There are two kinds of temples amoni>; the Jains; one covered with a 
roof, and called Basti ; and the otlier an open area surroumled by a wall, 
and called TJe////, which signifies a hill, 'fhe temples of Si v a and \hsii\iJ, 
the great gods of the followers of the / (y4/.v, are here called (iadies. In the 
Bastis are here worshipped tlie images of twenty-four persons, who liave ob- 
tained Si(/(f/ii, or become gods. These images are all naked, and exactly of 
tlie same form ; but tliey uie called by diUcrcnt names, according to the 
person, whom they arc meant to represent. These idols arc in the form ol* 
a man sitting. In the temples called Bettu^ the only image of a Sidd'lta^ is 
that of a person called Gomata Raja, who, while on earth, was a poweriul 
king. The images of (iojuata Raja arc naked, and always of a colossal 
size. That, wliich is at Kurcnr\ is made of one piece oi’ granite, the ex- 
treme dimensions of which, above ground^ aie 3H Icet in lieight, 10'^ leet 
in breadth, and 10 feet in thickness. How much is below ground, 1 cannot 
say ; but it is probably sunk at least three feet, as it has no lateral support. 
According to an inscription on tlie stone itseli^ it was made by Vika- 
Pandia son of Biiaihav£'xdra, 3(>y years ago. 

The Jains deny tlie creation of man, as well a.s of the world. They allow, 
that Buahma' was tlie son of a king, and that he is a Dhald ; and the fa- 
vourite servant of Gomata RaVa ; but they altogetlier deny liis creative 
power. Brahma', and the other arc worshipped, as I Iiavc said, by 


CVrctf/, Kexxel's roap, (U. 1.) 
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the Jains, who ha>’C not become Sannyask ; but all the images of these 
supposed beings, that are to be found in the Basils, or Betius, are repre- 
sented in a posture of adoration, worshipping the SidJIia to whom the temple 
is dedicated. These images, however, of the Dixalits, are not objects of 
worship, but merely ornamental ; and the deity has not been induced to 
reside in the stone by the powerful invocations of a Brahmen. When a 
Jain wishes to adore one of these interior spirits, he goes to the temple 
dedicated to its peculiar worship. Ra'ma is never represented by an idol in a 
Basil, although he is acknowledged to be a Sidd'ha : and, although Gan'eba 
and Hanuma'n are acknowledged to be DCvat&s, these favourites of the fol- 
lowers of tlic Vidas have no images in the temples of tlie A'rhatas, 

The Jains have no tradition of a great deluge, that destroyed a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants of the earth ; but they believe, that occasionally 
most of the peoj)le of A'rya are destroyed by a shower of fire. Some have 
always escaped to the other Cdndas, and have returned to rcpeople their 
native country, after it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk, 
and the juice of the sugar-cane. The accounts of the world, and the va- 
rious changes, which the Jains suppose it to have undergone, are contained 
in a book called L6ca Su-ampa, An account of G6MATA-RA'yA is given in 
a book called Gdmata Rdya Cheritra. The Camunda Rdya Purina con- 
tains a history of the twenty-four SidJ/ias worshipped in the Baslk, 
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V. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SECT OF JAINS, 

BY H. T. CO!.EBUOOKF, KSQ. 

The infonnation collected by Major Mackenzte, concerning a religious 
sect hitherto so imperfectly known, as that of the Jainas, and which has 
been even confounded with one more numerous an«l more widely spread 
(the sect ofBunn’uA), may furnish the ground of further researches, from 
which an exact knowledge of the tenets and practice of a very remarkable 
order of people, may be ultimately expected. What Major Mackenzie 
has communicated to the society, comes from a most authentic .source; the 
declarations of two principal priests of the Jainas themselves. It is .supported 
by similar information, procured from a like .source, by 1)». F, Buchanan, 
during his journey in Mysore, in the year following the reduction of Serin- 
gapatam. Having the irermission of Dr. Buchanan, to use the extracts, 
which I had his leave to make from the journal kept by him during that 
journey ; I have inserted, in the preceding article, the information received 
by him from priests of the Jaina sect. 

I am enabled to corroborate both statements, from conversation with 
priests, and from books, in my possession, written by authors of the Jaina 
persuasion. Some of those volumes were jrrocured for me at Benares; 
others were obtained from the present jACAr-.S'E'T, at Morshedahad, who, 
having changed his religion, to adopt the worship of Vjshn'u, forwarded 
to me, at my request, such books of liis former faith, as were yet within his 
reach. 
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It appeals, tVuin llic concurrent result ot* all the inquiries whicli have 
l)ccn made, that the Jauius constitute a sect of Hinclus, diftering, indeed, from 
the rest, in some very important tenets ; but following, in other respects, a 
similar practice, and maintaining like opinions and observances. 

The essential cliaracter of the Jlimhi institutions is the distribution of tlie 
people into four great tribes. This is considered by themselves to be tin; 
marked point which separates them iVom Mla'lihus or Barbarians. The 
Ja'nias^ it is found, admit the same division into four tiibes, and perform 
like religious ceremonies, termed Sanacaras, from the birth of a male to 
liis marriage. 'I'hcy observe similar fasts, and practise, still more strictly, 
the received maxims for refraining from injury to any sentient being. 
They appear to recognise, as subordinate deities, some, if not all, of the 
gods of the prevailing sects; but do not worship, in particular, the five 
principal gods of those sects ; or any one of tliem by preference; nor address 
prayeis, or peiform saciifice, to tlie sun, or to fire: and tliey difier from 
the rest of the Hindus^ in assigning tlie highest place to certain deified 
saints, who, according to tlieir creed, liave successively become superior 
gods. Anotlier |)oiut, in which they materially disagree, is the rejection of 
the Vl'das, the divine authority of wliich they deny ; condemning, at tlie 
siiine time, the practice of sacrifices, and the other ceremonies, which the 
follow^u’s of the / a/r/.v peiform, to obtain spcciGc promised conse<iuenccs, 
in tins world, or in the next. 

Ill this respect, the Jahias resemble tlie llaudd'has or Saugatas, who 
equally deny the divine authority of the Vidai> ; and who similarly ivor- 
sliip certain pre-eminent saints, admitting likewise, as subordinate dci- 
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tics, nearly the M’liole pantheon of the orthodox They (lif t i\ 

incleecl, in regard to llic history of the personages, wliom lhe\ Im\(* deil^d; 
and it may be hence concluded, that tliey Iiave had distinct foionlcis ; but 
the original notion seems to have been tin* same. In fact, this icmarbab e 
tenet, from which X\\e Jahias and Uitiuldlias deriv e tlicir most consjjiciioiis 
peculiarities, is not entirely unknown to the orthodox Ilindtis. 'J1ic fol- 
lowers ofXhtVMas, according to the theology, which is c\j)lain(‘(l in the 
Vedanta^ considering the human soul as a portion of the and imiv( rsal 

mind, believe, that it is capal)lc of perfect union witli the divine essence: 
and the writers on tlie / not only allirm, tliat tins uni(ni and identity 

arc attained through a knowledge of (Jon, ns by them taught; hutliavc 
liinted, that by such means the particular soul hceonics (iod, even to the 
actual attainment of supremacy 

So far tlie followers of tlie Vidas do not virtually disagree wltli llie 
Jamas and BaudJhas. But they liavc not, like those sects, fVamed a my- 
thology upon the supposed history of the persons, who have siieeessivc ly 
attained divinity; nor have they taken these for the objects of national wf)r- 
ship. All three sects agree in their belief of transmigration. But the Jamas 
are distinguished from the rest by tbeir admission of no opinions, as they 
themselves affirm, which are not founded on perception, or on proof drawn 
from tliat^ or from testimony. 

It does not, however, appear, that they really witliliold belief from pic- 
tended revelations: and the doctrines, which characterise the sect, aie not 
confined to a single tenet ; but form an assemblage of mythological and meta- 
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physical ideas found among other sects, joined to many visionary and 
fantastic notions of their own. 

Their belief in the eternity of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is 
common to the Sancliya philosophy, from which it was perhaps immediately 
taken. Their description of the world has much analogy to that which 
is given in the Puranas, or Indian theogonies: but the scheme has been ren- 
dered still more extravagant. Their precaution to avoid injuring any being 
is a practice inculcated in the orthodox religion, but which has been carried 
by them to a ludicrous extreme 

In their notions of the soul, and of its union with body, and of retribution 
lor good and evil, some analogy is likewise observable. 'YhtJahm conceive 
the soul (Jiva) to have been eternally united to a very subtil material bodv, 
or rather to two such bodies, one of which is invariable, and consists (if I 
rightly apprehend their metaphysical notions) of the powers of the mind ; 
the other is variable, and is composed of its passions and affections : (this, 
at least, is what I understand them to mean by the Paijasa and Cannana 
Sarirai), The soul, so embodied, becomes, in its successive transmigrations, 
united with a grosser body denominated Audarica, which retains a definite 
torm, as man and other mundane beings ; or it is joined with a purer essence, 
varying in its appearance at pleasure, as the gods and genii. This last is 
termed I aicarka. They distinguish a fifth sort of body, under tlie name of 
\lhdric(i, which tliey explain as a minute form, issuing from the head of 
a meditative sage, to consult an omniscient saint; and returning with the 
desired information to the person whence that form issued, or rather from 


• Jaina Priests usually bear a broom adapted to sweep iusecti out of their way ; lest they should 
Iread on the minutest being. 
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wl)ich it was elongated ; for they suppose the communication not to have 
been interrupted. 

The soul is never completely separated from matter, until it obtain a lin.il 
release from corporeal suflerance, by deification, through a jxifcct disen- 
gagement from good and evil, in the person of a beatified saint. Inter- 
mediately it receives retribution for the benefits or injiiric s ascrihahh* to it 
in its actual or precedent state, according to a strict prineij)le of retaliation, 
receiving pleasure or pain from the same imlMdual, who, in a present or 
former state, was cither benefited or aggrieved. 

' Major Mackenzie's information confirms that, which I had also re- 
ceived, concerning the distribution of these sectaiies into el(*rgy and l.iit>’. 
Ixi Hindustan the are usually called Sj/aunfs ; hut distinguish (luun- 

selvcs into Sr/vcacas and Vatis. Tlie laity (termed Srdvaca) inehides persons 
of various tribes, as indeed is the case with Hindus of other sects; hut, 
on this side of India, the Jainasart mostly of the raisya class*, d'he orthodox 
Hindus have a secular, as well as a regular, clergy : a BralnnanUy following 
the practice of officiating at the ceremonies of his religion, without (juitfing 
the order of a householder, may he considered as belonging to tlu‘ secular 
clergy; one who follows a woildly profession, (that of liushandry for ex- 
ample,) appertains to the laity ; and so do peojile of other tribes : but persons, 
who have passed into the several orders of dc'votion, may he leekoned to 
constitute the regular clergy. The Jainas have, in like manner, priests 
who have entered into an order of devotion ; and also employ Brdhmanas 
at their ceremonies; and, for want of Ihahmanas of their own faith, they 


* I understand that their VaWya class includes eiglih-four tril>es; of whom the tnobl eoBUX>n 
are those denominated O'nc^l, Agaric dl, Par Mr, and ChandML 
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even have recourse to the secular clergy of the orthodox sect. This subject 
is sufficiently explained by Major Mackexzie and Du. Blchaxan ; I shall, 
however, add, for the sake of a subsequent remark, that the Jaiiias apply 
the teims Vait and Sraiiuitia, (in Prdcr it and Jliudt written -S'rrwwwa,) to a 
person who has devoted himself to religious contemplation and austerity; 
and the sect of Budd ha uses the word Si'a>na)ia for the same meaning. It 
cannot be doubted, t\\dit X\\c Sovimonacodom of is merely a corruption 
of the words Hramana Gautama, the holy Gautama or Budd’ha*. 

Having been here led to a comparison of the Indian sects which follow the 
precepts of the / with those which reject their authority, I judge it 
necessary to notice an opinion, which has been advanced, on the relative 
antiquity of those religions; and especially the asserted priority of the 
liaudd'luiA' before the Brdhmauas. 

In the first place, it may be proper to remark, that the earliest accounts 
of India, by the Greeks who visited the country, describe its inhabitants 
as distributed into separate tribes j'. Conseriucntly a sect M’hich, like the 
modern liaudd'has, has no distinction of cast, could not have been then the 
most prevalent in India. 

It is indeed possible that the followers of Budd’ha may, like the Jainas, 
have retained the distribution into four tribes, so long as they continued in 
Hindustan. But in that case, they must have been a seet of Hindus; and 
the question, which is most ancient, the Brdhmana or the Baudd'ha, becomes 
a solecism. 


• Sec As. lies, vol. 7, p. 41 5. 

t Seven tiibes arc enumerated : but it is not difficult to reconcile the distinctions which are stated 
by Arrian and Strado, with the present distribution into four classes. 
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If it be admitted tliat ihc BaudiVhas are originally a sect of Hindus^ it 
may be next questioned whether that, or any of the religions systems now 
establislicd, be tlic most aneient. I have, on a former occasion*, indicated 
tlic notions which I entertain on this point. According to the liypothcsis 
wliicli I then hinted, tlie earliest Indian sect, of which we have any present 
distinct knowledge, is that of tlic followers of the practical who 

worshipped the snn, fire, and the elements; and who believed the efiicacy of 
sacrifices, for the accomplishment of present and of future ])nrposcs. It 
may be supposed that the refined doctrine of the Valdutis^ or followers of 
the theological and argumentative i)art of the Vedas ^ is of later date: and 
it does not seem improbable that the sects of 7/W and of arc still 
more modern. But I apprehend that the VaishnavaSy meaning particularly 
the worship|)ers of Hama and of Ciusii'na |, may be subscfpient (o those 
sects, and that the "Saivas also, arc of more recent date. 

I state it as an hypothesis, because I am not at present able to suppoit 
the whole of this position on grounds which may appear (piite satisfactory 


• As. Res. Tol, 8, p. 47 

t Iq explaualion of a remark contained in a former eh*»ay (As, Res. vol. 8, p, 475), I take this 
occasion of adding, that the mere mentkm of Ra'ma or of Ckishn'a, in a passage of the Vidan ^ 
without any indication of peculiar reverence, would uol authorize a presumption against the ge- 
nuineness of that passage, on my hypothesis; nor, admitting its aulhenlicily, furnish an argument 
against that system. I suppose both heroes to have l>€en known characters in ancient fabulous history ; 
but conjecture, that, on the same basis, new fables have been constructed, elevating those per- 
sonages to the rank of gods. On this supposition, the simple mention of tliem in genuine portions 
of the Ferfrw, particularly in that part of it wliich is entitled Brahman' a, would not a|>|>car sur- 
prising. Accordingly, Crishn'a, son of De'vaci, is actually named in the Ch'handogy^ 
Vpanishad (towards the close of the 3d Chapter,) as having received theological iiiformatiou from 
Chora a descendant of Angiras. This passage, which had escaped my notice, was indicated 
to me by Mr. Sprkb, from liie Persian translation of the Upmuhad* 
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to Others; nor by evidence which may entirely convince them. Some argu- 
ments will, however, he advanced, to show that the supposition is not gra- 
tuitous. 

The long sought history of Chinn'ir, M’hich, in the original Sanscrit, was 
presented to the emperor Acbek, as related by Abul-fazil in the Ayin Ac- 
beri*, and of which a Persian translation exists, more ample than Abuf- 
fazil’s brief abstract, has been at length recovered in the original languagef. 
A fuller account of this hook will he hereafter submitted to the society : the 
present occasion for the mention of it, is a passage which was cited by Dit. 
Buchanan from the English translation of the Ayin Acber'r, for an 
import which is not supported by the Persian or Sansc7')it text. 

The author, after briefly noticing the colony established in Caskniir by 
Cas'yapa, and hinting a succession of kings to the time of the Cut'us and 
Patulavas, opens his detailed history, and list of princes, with CdvANnA, 
a contemporary of Yud’hisht'hira. He describes As6ca (who was 12th 
in succession from Gonanda,) and his son Jal^ca, and grandson Dam6- 
para, as devout worshippers of Siva; and JaiAca, in particular, as a 
conqueror of the Mlech'has, or barbarians. Dam6dara, according to this 
history, was succeeded by three kings of the race of Turusbea; and they 
were followed by a BSd'hisatrva, who wrested the empire from them by 
the aid of S'a'cyasinha, and introduced the religion of Bodd’ha into 


• Vol. 2. p. 178. 

t Th« copy which I possess, belonged to a Brihmana who died some months ago ( 1 805) in 
CokutU. I obtained it from bis facin. 

t As. Res. Vol. VI. p. l65. 



Cxishmh'. lie reigned a liundrcd years; and the next sovereign was 
Abhiman’ya, who destroyed the Baudd'has, and rc-establishcd the doc- 
trines of the Nihtpurdua. Tliis account is so far from proving the priority 
of the liaiiddltas, that it directly avers the contrarv. 

From tlie legendary talcs concerning the last Hudd’iia, current in 
all the countries, in which Iris sect now flourishes*; and upon the authority 
of a life of Ilunn’iiA in the Sanscrit language, under the title of Lalita 
punina, which was procured by Majoii Knox, during his public mission 
in Ni’pid, it can be aflirmed, that the story of Gautama JIudd iia has been 
engrafted on the heroic history of the lunar and solar races, received by 
the orthodox Hindus ■ an evident sign, that his sect is subsequent to that, 
in which this fabulous history is original. 

The same remark is applicable to the Jainas, with whom the legendary 
story of their saints also see:iis to be engrafted on the Pauranic tales of the 
orthodox sect. Suflicient indication of this will appear, in tiie passages 
w Inch will be subsequently cited from the writings of die Jainas. 

Considerable weight might be allowed to an argument deduced from the 
aggravated extravagance of the fictions admitted by the sects of Jina and of 
Bcdd’ha. The mythology of the orthodox Hindus, their present chronology 
adapted to astronomical periods, their legendary talcs, their mystical alle- 
gories, are abundantly extravagant. But the Jainas and liaudd’has surpass 
them in monstrous exaggerations of the same kind. In this rivalship of 


Relatioo d’ua voyage. Tackard. LaUuberr, Royamne de Sim, 
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absurd fiction, it would not be unreasonable to pronounce tlrat to be most 
modern, whicli has outgone the rest. 

The greater antiquity of the religion of the J^edas is also rendered 
probable, from the prevalence of a similar worship of the sun and of fire 
in ancient Pcisiu, Nothing forbids the supposition, that a religious 
worship, which was there established in times of antiquity, may have 
also existed from a remote period in the country between the Ganges 
and the Indus, 

The testimony of the Greeks preponderates greatly for the early prevalence 
of the sect, from which the present orthodox Hindus are derived. Arrian, 
having said that the Bradmanes were the sages or. learned among the 
Indians *, meutions them under the latter designation as a distinct 

tribe, ‘ which, though inferior to the others in number, is superior in rank 
and estimation : bound to no bodily work, nor contributing any thing from 
labour to the public use : in short, no duty is imposed on that tribe, but 
that of sacrificing to the gods for the common benefit of the Indians; and, 
when any one celebrates a private sacrifice, a person of that class becomes 
his guide; as if the sacrifices would not else be acceptable to the godsf.’ 

Here, as well as in the sequel of the passage, the priests of a religion 
coiwonant to the rWtfj, are well described: and what is said, is suitable 


* Kai Tft'» oi roT^ ho’ir. k, I X. lib. 6. 

t «» waflif IK iwla yiHiK* •* i’k*, n, r, X. 

ill ludicis. 
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to them; but to no other sect, which is known to have at any time pre- 
vailed in Imlia. 

A similar description is more succinctly given by Strabo. ‘ It is said, 
that the Indian multitude is divided into seven classes; and that the phi- 
losophers are first in rank, but fewest in number. They are employed, re- 
spectively, for private benefit, by those who arc sacrificing or worsliip- 
ping, 

In another place he states, on the authority of Megasthfnks, ‘ two 
classes of philosophers or priests; i\\t Brachmancs mi\ Oermanes: but tlie 
Brachnanes 2LXt best esteemed, because they are most consistent in their doc- 
trine f*’ The author then proceeds to describe tlieir manners and opinions ; 
the whole passage is highly deserving of attention, and will be found, on 
consideration, to be more suitable to the orthodox Jlimius, than to the 
BaucUrhas or Jainas: particularly towards the close of his account of the 
BrachmaneSy where he says, ‘ In many tilings they agree with the G)xcks ; 
for they affirm, that the world was produced and is perishable; and that it is 
spherical : that God, governing it as well as framing it, pervades the whole ; 
that the principles of all things arc various; hut water is the principle of 
the construction of the world : that, besides the four elements, there is a 
'fifth nature, whence heaven and the stars: that the earth is placed in tlic 
centre of all. Such and many other tilings are affirmed of re|)roduction, 
and of the soul. Like Plato, they devise fables cemceruing the immorfa- 


* TO rut ir^)ido< ti( twla ‘n-fSJet fAttt «. T. 

Kb. 15. 

•f '*AXXn» irouTrat <mipt Th'p (puamitf li 

H. T. X. lib. 15. 
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lity of the soul, and the judgment in the infernal regions; and other similar 
notions. These tilings are said of the Brachmanes.' 

Si’KABo notices likewise another order of people, opposed to the JBrac/i- 
t/iafic'i, and called Pramna.: he characterises them as ‘ contentious cavillers, 
who ridiculed the Brachmanes for their study of physiology and astronomy *. 

Piiir.osTRA’i'us, in the life of Apollonius, speaks of the Brachmanes as 
worshipping the sun. ‘ lly day they pray to the sun respecting the seasons, 
which he governs, that he would send them in due time; and that India 
might thrive : and, in the evening, they intreat the solar ray not to be im- 
patient of night, and to remain as conducted from them f.’ 

Pliny and Solinus j; also describe the Gymnosophists contemplating tlie 
sun: and IIierocles, as cited by Stephanos of Byzantium^, expressly 
declares tlic Brachmanes to be particularly devoted to the sun. 

This worship, which distinguishes the orthodox Hindus, does not seem 
to have been at any time practised by the rival sects of Jina and Uudd’ha. 

PoRPHTRius, treating of a class of religious men, among the Indians, 
whom the Greeks were accustomed to call Gymnosophists, mentions two 


* r« roK niu lAiyxTixot/f. x. r* A. ]ib» 15* 

t Mi$' hp-ifaw fjktp nXto» x. t. X« lib* 3* Cap* 4* 

I Pliny, lib. 7. c, 2. Solio. 1. 52. 

^ To nal Step* de Urbibus, 

ad vocem BracbmaDes. 
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orders of them; ^ one, tlie Brachmanes ; the otlier, \\\e Sammuram: tlie 
Brachmanes receive religious knowledge, like the |)ricsthood, in right of 
birth; but the Saniariceans are select, and consist of persons clioosing to pro- 
secute divine studies.’ He adds, on tlic authority of IJaudksanes, that ‘ al^ 
the are of one race ; for they are all descended from one father 

and one mother. But the are not of their race; being selected 
from the whole nation of Indians, as before mentioned. The Brachman is 
subject to no domination; and contributes nothing to others 

In this passage, the Brdchman^ as an liereditary oialer ot' priestliood, is 
contrasted with anothei* religious order ; to which ])ersons of various tribes 
were adnfissible : and the Sanianccans^ who are obviously the same witli the 
of Strabo^ were doubtless Smvnfasis ; but may liavc belonged to 
any of the sects of The name seems to bear some atlinity to the 
Sjwnan'asj or ascetics of tlie Jainas and Baudd has. 


CLE.AfENS Alexandrinus rlocs iiidccd hint, tluit all tlic Brikhmcuhs 
revered their wise men as deitiesf; and in another ])lace, hedesciibes them 
as worshipping Hercules and Pan.}! But the iollowing passage from 
Clemens is most in point. Having said, that philosophy flourished anciently 
among the barbarians, and afterwards was introduced among the (truths; 
he instances the prophets of the Egyptians, the Chaldees of the Assyrians; 
the Druids of the (raids (Galatie); tlie Samanaans of the Badrians ; the 
pliilosophers of the Celts; tlie Magi of the Persians; the (iymnosophists 
of the Indians: and proceeds thus. — ^Tliey arc of two kinds, some called 


♦ Porph. de Abslioenlia, lib. 4. t IC«» /Ati &c, Slroiu. lib. 1. 

I Slrorn. lib. 3, A c. 
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Sarmanes, other Brachmanes. Among the Sarmanes^ those called AHohii 
neither inhabit towns, nor have houses; they are clad with the bark of trees, 
and eat acorns, and drink water with their hands. They know not mar- 
riage, nor procreation of children ; like those now called Encratetai (chaste), 
'riicre are likewise, among the Indians^ persons obeying the precepts of 
IkiTTA, whom they worship as a god, on account of his extreme venerable- 
ncss I'.' 

Here, to rny apprehension, the followers of Budd'ii a arc clearly distin- 
guished from the Brachmancs and Sarmanes\. The latter, called Germams, 
by Stuabo, and Sammuvans^ by Porphyrius, are the ascetics of a different 
religion; and may have belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. 
1 he Brachmancs are apparently those, who are described by Philostratus 
and IliEuocLEs, as worshipping the sun ; and, by Stuabo and by Arrian, 
as performing sacrifices for the common benefit of the nation, as well as for 
individuals. The religion, which they practised, was so far conformable 
with the precepts of i\\tVMas: and their doctrine and observances, tlicir 
manners and opinions, as noticed by tlie authors above cited, agree with 
no other religious institutions known in India^ but the orthodox sect. In 
short, the Brdhmancs are distinctly mentioned by Greek autluirs, as the first 
of the tribes or casts, into which the Indian nation was then, as now, divided. 


• Same with tlic H}lobii of Strabo. C. 

f Atrlof rtrrtfv % yivof, cl p.ir avT^r. ol xal rvf ol 

w^ocrayofivo/xuot, ttoXik 5ti 

x»* T<*K ya/xof, w Ta»^oT0ita» taaent, wcnrip oi x«Xtfpiir«». 

hcri TM9 oi Tor^ iritOo/Aivoi ct CiripCoAiiv ^i/AVontT^ hc Oior 

Stronu lib. 1 . 

I The passage baa been interpreted diBerently; as if CLBMENssaul, that the AlIobitYitrc those 
who worshipped Butt A. (Sec MoRBRi Art. The text ia ambiguous. 
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They are expressly discriminated from the sect of Budd’ha by one ancient 
author, and from the Sarmanes, or Samanaans, (ascetics of various tribes,) by 
others. They arc described by more than one authority, as worshipping the 
sun, as performing sacrifices, and as denying tlie eternity of the world, and 
maintaining other tenets incompatible with tlic supposition, that the sects 
of Budd’ha or Jin a, could be meant. Their manners and doctrine, as 
described by these authors, are quite conformable with the notions and prac- 
tice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore be conlidently inferred, that 
the followers of the Vkdas flourished in Induty when it was visited by the 
Greeks under Alexander: and continued to flourish from the time of 
Megasthenes, who described them in the fourth century before Christ, 
to that of PoRPHYuius, tvho speaks of them, on later authority, in Uio third 
century after Christ. 

I have thus stated, as briefly as the nature of the subject permitted, a 
few of the facts and reasons by which the opinion, that the religion and 
institutions of the orthodox Hindus are more modern than the doctrines of 
JtNA and ofBoDD’HA, may, as I think, be successfully resisted. I have 
not undertaken a formal refutation of it, and have, therefore, passed, un- 
imticcd, objections which arc founded on misapprehension. 

It is only necessary to rcmaik, that the past prevalence of eitlwr of those 
sects in particular places, with its subsequent persecution there by the 
worshippers .of Siva, or of Vishnu, is no proof of its general priority. 
Hindustan proper was the early seat of the Hindu religion ; and the acknow- 
ledged cradle of both the sects in (luestion. They were foreigners in tlie 
Peninsula of India ; and admitting, as a fact, (what need not, however, lie 
conceded,) that the orthodox Hindus had not been previously scttlerl in the 
Carndt'aca and other districts, in which tlie Jainm or the Baudd'has have 
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flourished, it cannot be thence concluded, that the followers of the Vidas 
did not precede them in other provinces. 

It may he proper to add, that the establishment of particular sects, among 
the Hindus who acknowledge the Vedas, does not affect the general question 
of relative antiquity. The special doctrines introduced by 'Sancaka-A'ciia- 
KYA, by Ramanuja, and by Ma'd'hava'cha'kya, aud of couree the origin 
©•f the sects which receive those doctrines, may be referred, with precision, 
to th,e periods when their authors lived : but the religion, in which they 
are sectaries, has undoubtedly a much earlier origin. 

To revert to the immediate object of these observations; which is that of 
explaining and supporting the information communicated by Major Mac- 
kenzie : I shall, for that purpose, state the substance of a few passages 
from a work of great authority, among the Jainas, entitled Calpa-Sutra, 
and from a vocabulary of the Sanscrit language by an author of the Jaina 
sect. 

The Abhid'hdna Chintdmeni, a vocabulary of synonymous terms, by He'ma- 
ciiANDRA a'cua'bya, is divided into six chapters (Cdndas,) the contents of 
which are thus stated in the author's preface. ‘The superior deities (Dc' 
vad'hidhas ) arc noticed in the first chapter ; the gods (Dhas) in the second ; 
men in the third ; beings furnished with one or more senses in the fourth; 
the infernal regions in the fifth; and terms of general use in the sixth. ‘The 
earth,’ observes this author, ‘ water, fire, air, and trees, have a single organ 
or sense (indriya); worms, ants, spiders, and the like, have two, three, or 
four senses ; elephants, peacocks, fish, and ether beings moving on the earth, 
in the sky, or in water, are furnished with five senses : and so are gods anil 
men, and the inliabitanls of hell.’ 
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The first chapter begins witli the synonyma of a or ckiilcd saint : 
among which the most common are Arhdt^ JincsWara^ Tivtluwcara or 7'/r- 
fhacara: others, viz. Jina^ Sarx^ajnya^ and IViagavaty occur also in the 
dictionary of Amera as terms for a Jinn or Buddlui ; hut it is deserving of 
remark, tliat neither Budd'ha^ nor Sugata, is stated by IIkmachandka 
among these synonyma. In the subsequent chapter, however, on the sub- 
ject of inferior gods, after noticing the gods of Hindu mythology, (In ora 
and the rest, including Brahma', &c.) he states the synonyma of a liudd'ha^ 
Si/gaia, or BM'hisatwa ; and afterwards 8|)ecifies seven such, viz. ViPAsri, 
Sic’in, Vis WANNA, Cucuch’handa, CVnchana, and Ca'syapa*, expressly 
mentioning as the seventh Budd’hAj'Sa'cyasinma, also named SKiivA urnA- 
sidd'ha, son of Sudd’h^dana and Maya', a kinsman of the sun, from the 
race of Gautama. 

In the first chapter, after stating the general terms for a Jinu or Arhat ; 
the author proceeds to enumerate twenty-four ArhatSy who have appeared 
iu the present Avasarpini age: and afterwards observes, that excepting Mu- 
NisuvRATA and Nemi, who sprung from the race of Ha ri, theremaining 
twenty-two were born in tlie line of Icshw'acu f- 1 he fathers and 
mothers of the several Jinas are then mentioned; their attendants; their 
standards or characteristics; and the complexions with which they arc figured 
or described. 


• Two of lliesc names occur in Captain Mahony’s and Mr. Joinville's lists of five Budd'has, 
As. Res. vol. 7, p.32 and 414. 

1 1, understand that the Jain as have a mythological poem enlilled llarivan$A pur6n&, different 
from the Hanv€nia6 of the orthodox. Their Ischwacu, likewise, is a different person; and Uk 
M oe is said to be a title of their first JlNA^ RisiiABA rbta. 
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The author next enumerates twenty-four Jim$ who have appeared in the 
past Utsarpini period; and twenty-four others who will appear in the future 
age: and, through the remainder of the first book, explains terms relative to 
the Jaim religion. 

The names of the Jinas are specified in Major Mackenzie’s commu- 
nication. Wherever those names agree with He'mach an dra’s enumeration, 
I have added no remark ; but where a difference occurs I have noticed it* 
adding in the margin the name exhibited in the Sanscrit text. 

I shall here subjoin the information gathered from He'machandra’s vo- 
cabulary, and from the Calpa Sutra and other authorities, relative to the 
Jinas belonging to the present period. They appear to be the deified saints, 
who are now worshipped by the Jaina sect. They are all figured in the 
same contemplative posture, with little variation in their appearance, besides 
a difference of complexion : but the several Jinas have distinguishing 
marks or characteristic signs, which are usually engraved on the pedestals 
of their images, to discriminate them. 

1. RKshabiia, or ViiKshabha, of the race of Icshwa'cu, was son of 
Na'bhi by Marude'va': he is figured of a yellow or golden complexion; 
and has a bull for his characteristic. His stature, as is pretended, was 50<) 
poles (dhamish); and the duration of his life, 8,400,000 great years 
(purva-varsha). Acconling to the Calpa Sutra, as interpreted by the 
commentator, he was born at C6sal& or Ay6d’hy& (whence he is named 


* $«« pag«* 260, s6l. 262, 
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Cau^alica)y towards the latter part of the tliird aj>e. He was the first king, 
first anchoret, and first saint; and is therefore entitled Prat'liavm-R6ja, 
Prafhama Bhicshacaray Prai'hama Jituiy and Prafhavta Tlrfhancara. 
At tlie time of his inauguration as king, his age was *2,000,000 years. He 
reigned 6,300,000 years; and then resigned his empire to liis sons: and, 
having employed 100,000 years in passing througli the several stages 
of austerity and sanctity, departed from this world on tlie summit of a 
mountain, named Asht'apada, The date of his apotheosis was 3 years 
and 8J- months before the end of the third age, at the precise interval 
of one whole age before the deification of the last Jina. 

12. Ajita was son of Jita'satku by Vijaya': of the same race with 
the first Jina, and represented as of the like complexion ; with an cle])hant 
for liis distinguishing mark. His stature was 430 poles; and his life 
extended to 7,200,000 great years. His deification took place, in the fourth 
age, when fifty laeshas of crl>rs of oceans of years had elapsed out of the 
tenth cror of cr/)t\s 

3. Sambhava was son of .Iita'ri by Skna'; of the same race and 
romplexion with the preceding; distinguished byaliorsc; his stature was 
400 poles ; he lived 6,000,000 years ; and he was deified 30 t^vshus of cr(ir4 
of Sagaras after the second Jina, 

4. Abiiinandana was son of Sambara l>y Sidd’iia rt’h a’ : lie lias an ape 
forhis|)ccuIiarsign. His stature was 3W poles; aiulliis life reached to.5, 000,000 
jears. His apotheosis was later by \0lacsha^so{\T6r,s()fS(jg(trasl]m\ the foregoing. 

^ The (li\isioD8 of time have been noticeil by Major Mackenzie, |>, 257. an<l ^‘il 1>« further 
explained. 
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5. SuMATi was son of Me'oha by Manoal'a : he has a curlew for his 
characteristic. His life endured 4,000,000 years, and his deification was 
nine laahas of cr6rs of Sdgaras after tlie fourth Jim. 


6. Padmapiiabha was son of SbId’hara by Susima ; of the same race 
with the preceding, bu* described of a red complexion. He has a lotos foi 
his mark : and lived 3,000,000 years, being 200 poles in stature. He wa' 
deifled 90,000 erdrsoi Sdgaras the fifth Jim. 


7. Supa'hs'wa was son of Pratisuta by PRir’Hwl; of the same 
line with the foregoing ; hut represented with a golden complexion ; 
his sign is the figure called Swastica. i | He lived 2,000,000 
years; and was deified 9>000 erdrs ' — 
to the sixth Jina. 


of Sdgaras subsequent 


8. Chandrapiiabha was son of Maha'skna by L'acsiimama'; ot 
the same lace with the last, but figured with a fair complexion : his sign 
is the moon; his stature was 1,50 poles, and he lived 1,000,000 years: 
and his apotheosis took, place 900 erdrs of Sdgaras later than the 
seventh Jina. 


9. PusiiPAOANTA, also uumed Su V I d’h I, was son of Supriya by Ra ma 
of the same line with tlie preceding, and described of a similar com- 
plexion : his mark is a marine monster (Macara): his stature was lOo 
poles, and the duration of his life 200,000 years. He was deified 90 erdrs 
of Sdgaras after the eighth Jina. 


to. SItala was son of DuI'o’harat'jua by NANfiA': of the sanu 
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race, and represented with a golden eoniplexion : his chai-acteiii»tic is the 
mark called Sr'ivatsa. ^ His stature was QO jrolcs ; and his 

life 100,000 great years; OO dcilication dates 9 cron of .W- 
garas later than the Ly preceding. 

11. 'SreVan (Sre'va.s) or 'Srb;'va'n.sa, was son of Vishnu hy Vish- 
.va'; of the same race, and with a similar complexion; having a rhi- 
noceros for his sign. He was 80 |)olcs in stature, and lived 8,400,000 com- 
mon years. His apotheosis took place more than 100 Hdgarm of years 
before the close of the fourth age. 

12. Va'supujya wassonof VASuptijYAbyjAVA': of the same race, and 
represented with a red complexion, having a buffalo for his mark ; and he 
was 70 poles high, lived 7,200,000 years, and was deilied later by 54 
garas than the eleventh Jina. 

13. ViMALA was son of CrItavarman by 'S ya ma'; of the .same race ; 

dcscrilrcd of a golden complexion, having a boar for his cliaractcristic; he 
was do poles high, lived 6,000,000 years, and was deified 30 later 

than the twelfth Jina, 

14. Ananta, also named Anantajit, was son of Siniiase'na by 
Suyasa'. He has a falcon for his sign; his stature was 50 poles, the 
duration of his life 3,000,000 years, and his apotheosis 9 Sdgaras after 
■the preceding. 

15. D'harma M'as son of Bua'nu by Suvrata’; characterised by the 

RU 2 
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thunderbolt: 45 poles in stature, and lived 1,000,000 years: deihed 4 Sa- 
garas later than the foregoing. 

16'. Sa'nti was son of Vis'wase'na by Achira, having an antelope 
for his sign; he was 40 poles high, lived 100,000 years, and was dei- 
fied 2 S&garas subsequent to the last mentioned *. 

17. Cunt’hu was son of Sura, by Sri ; he has a goat for his mark ; 
his height was 35 poles, and his life 95,000 years. His apotheosis is dated 
in the last palya of the fourth age. 

18. Aha was son of Suoarsa'na by Devi: characterised by the figure 
called Nmidievarta: bis stature was 30 poles, his life 84,000 years, and 



liis tieification 1000 crors of years before the next J'ma. 

19 . Malu was son of Cumbha by Prabha'vam'; of the same race witii 
the preceding; and represented of a blue complexion ; having a jar for his 
characteristic ; he was 25 |M)les high, and lived 55,000 years ; and was 
deified (>,584,000 years before the close of the fourth age. 


• 'Flw life of Ihb Jina is I be >ubje€t of ^ Mparate work entitled Sdntipur^na, 
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20. Munisuvrata, also named Suvhata, or Mu\i, was son ol 
SuMiTHA by Padaia', sprung from the race called IIarivansa; repre- 
sented with a black complexion, having a tortoise for his sign : liis height 
was 20 poles, and his life extended to ‘30,000 years. Ilis apotheosis is 
dated 1, 184,000 years before the end of the fouith age. 

21. Nami was son of Vijaya by Vipra'; of the race of Icshwa'cu: 
figured with a golden complexion; having for his mark a blue water-lily 
(Nildtpala); his stature was \5 poles; his life 10,000 years: and his dei- 
fication took place 584,000 years before the expiration of the Iburtii age. 

22. Nemi, also called Artsiit ank'mi, was son of tlie king Sumodua- 

JAYA by Siva ; of the line denominated Hahivansa; described as of a 
black complexion, having a conch for his sign. According to the (\itpa 
sutriu he was born at S6riyapura ; and, when 300 }ears ot‘ age, cnteied 
on the practice of austerity. lie employed 700 years in [lassing throiigli the 
several singes of sanctity; and, having attaiiicil the age of 1000 }tars, 
departed from tliis world at which is dc^eiihcd as the peak of a 

mountain, the same, aeeordiug to the commentator, with 'J'lir 

date of this event is 84^000 years before llie close ol tin* fomtli age. 

23. Pa'rswa (or Pa'iiswana i'iia) was son of the king As wasf.'na by 
Va ma', or HA'MA OEvi ; of the lace of Ic'shwacu; llguicd with a bint 
complexion, liaving a serpent for his chaiactenstit . 'fhc life of this ccle- 
inattd JiNA, who was perhaps the ical founder td’ the sect, is tlie .sub- 


• I uDiler^bixi this to be a mouiitaiu situated inthc wc«t of fndUt; aud luiitli wsjIc<I b\ 
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ject of a poem entitled Parswan&tlm charitra. According to the Calp(t 
sutra, he was ijorn at Banarasi*, and commenced his series of religious 
austerities at thirty years of age; aiul having completed them in 70 years, 
and having conse(juently attained the age of 100 years, he died on Mount 
Sawmeya or This happened precisely 250 years before the apo- 

theosis of the next Jina : being stated by the author of the Calpa mtra 
at 1250 years before the date of that book. 

S4. Vaud’iiama'na, also named VIka, Maha'vi'ra, &c. and surnamed 
Charama-t'irt'hacrit, or last of the Jims: emphatically called Skajian'a, 
or the saint. He is rcekone<l son of Sidd’ha kt'ha by Tiiis'ala' ; and is 
described of a golden complexion, having a lion for his standard. 

The subject of the Calpa sutra before cited is the life and institutions of 
this Jina. I shall here state an abstract of his history as there given, 
premising that the work, like other religious books of the Jainas, is 
composed in the Pnkril ca,\\c(\ MdgaJ'hi ; and th.at the &wse/’iV language 
is used by the Jainas for translations, or for commentaries, on account of 
the great obscurity of the Prdcrit tongue j;. 


• Bhilupur/ij ill the suburbs of Benares, is csleeiiH'd holy, as the place of his nativity. 

t Samtt slcharOy called in Major Renners map Parsomut, is situated among the liills betweeir 
Bih/ir and Bengal, Its holiness is great in the cstiinaliou of the Jainas : and it is said to be 
visited by pilgrims from the remott\il provinces of India. 

t This Prucritt which does not differ from the language introdace<l by dramatic pods into their 
writings, and assigncil by them to the female persons in their dramas, is formed /Voin Sanscrit* 
I once conjectured it to lia\x been formerly the colloquial dialect of the Sdraswata Brdhmens 
(Vs. Res. vol. 7, p. my;) but this conjecture has imi been confirmed by further researches. I be- 
lieve it to be the lame language with the P6H of Ceylon, 
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According to thi^ authority, the last Tirfhanvara, quitting the state of 
a deity, and relinquishing the longevity of a god, to obtain iininortality 
as a saint, was incarnate towards the close of the fourth ago, (now past,) 
when 75 years and S’ months of it remained. lie was at first conceived 
by 1 )f/\ a'vaxda, wife of UisHAnn adatta, a Brahmihui inhabiting 
Brahm(inacioi(la<j!;r(hiia, a city of liharatavarsha, in JainbiKhv^jut. Tin* 
conception was announced to her by dreams. Tn oka’*, or Svena, wlio is 
the presiding deity on the soiitli of and abides in the first range of 

celestial regions, called Saud'hanna, being apprized of MAHA'vfiiA’s in- 
carnation, prostrated himself’ and worshipped the future saint; hut re- 
flecting that no great personage was ever hoin in an indigent and mendi- 
cant family, as that of a Brdhmana, Indua commanded his eliief attendant 
Harin A iCiUMKSH r, to rciv.ove the fetus from the womb of Di'va'navda 
to that of Trisa I, a, wife of Sinn ua kt'iia, a prince of tlie race of 
Icshwa'cu, and of i\\^ Chyapa family, 'fliis was accordingly eseeuted; 
and the new conception was annonneed to Trisa r/f by dreams; which 
were expounded by soothsayers, as foreboding the liirth of a future Ji)f(L 
In due time, lie was born; and his birth celebrated witli great re 
joieings. 

Ilis father gave him tlie name of VAiir/iiAM \ na. Hut lie is also kiu^wn 
by two other names ; Suamaxa and M aiia viha. flis father has similuil} 
three appellations, Sidd'ii a rt’iia, Srevaxs.\, and ^asaswI; and liis 
mother likewise has three titles, Tkisafa, Vidi iiadin va , and Pitiri- 
( a'hix'i. His paternal uncle was Supxhs'wa, his eldci brother, NanTj!- 

• TIh‘ J ahun actiiiit uutiieroiis Indices; but sonw* ol tljr dUribults, stated in plutr b^ 
itic Culpusutia, belong lo th« Indua' of the Indian ni^tliolo^,7. 
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vard’hana, his sister (mother of Jama'li) Sudarsana'. His wife was 
Yas6da', by whom he had a daughter, (who became wife of Jama'li,) 
named An6jja and Priyadars'ana'. His grand-daughter was called 
'Se'siiavati and Jas6vat(. 

His father and mother died when he was 28 years of age ; and he 
afterwards continued two years with his elder brother : after the second 
year he renounced worldly pursuits, and departed amidst the ap- 
plauses of gods ami men, to practise austerities. The progress of his 
devout exercises, and of his attainment of divine knowledge, is related 
at great length. Finally, he became an Akhat, or Jina, being worthy 
of universal adoration, and having subdued all passions*; being likewise 
omniscient ami all-seeing; and thus, at the age of 72 years, he became 
exempt from all pain for ever. This event is stated to have happened 
at the court of king Hastiva'la, in the city of PrhfY//wn', or P/tpapuri \; 
and is dated 3 years and 8 months before the close of the fourth age, 
(called Duchamd suc'hamd) in the great period named (wasarpbn. The 
author of the Calpasutra mentions, in several places, that, when he 
wrote, 980 years ha<l elapsed since this apotheosis j;. According to 


♦ So Ihe conimcntalor e\|>ouij(ls ho\\i terms. 

t Near R^jagriha, in DMr, It is acconliii^ly a place of sanctity. Ollier holy places, which 
have been inenlioned to me, are Champdpun, near Bh6^a!pur, Chandrdrati liistant ten miles 
from BrnartSf mid the ancient city Hastindpura, in Hindustan: also Satrunjapa, said to be 
situattHi in the west of India, 

I Samanassa Bliagavau Maha'bi RASSA duhklia Hiiiassa Navabisa Sayiin Bicwaidam 
dnsamassa)a Basa sa^assa ayani Asi ime sanibach’hare Cdle gacb’hai. Nine hundred years have 
passe<l since the adorable Maha'ui'ra became exempt fiom pain; and, of the tenth century ot 
years, eighty are the lime which ii non elapsed. 
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tradition, the death of the last Jina happened more than trro thousand four 
hundred years since; and the Calpasuira appears therefore to have been 
composed about fifteen hundred years ago *. 

The several Jinas are described as attended hy nuujcrous followers, dis- 
tributed into classes, under a few chief disciples, entitled Gan ad' haras, 
or Ganud’hipas. The last Jim bad nine such classes of followers, uiulcr 
eleven disciples. Indiiabhuti, AoNiBHtJTJ, VaVcuiii'iti, Vvacta, Sijd- 
HARMA, MANDICAfUTRA, MAlfETAPWTKA, AcAMPITA, AcHALABHHATA , 
Me'tarva, Pkabha'sa. Nine of these disciples died with Maha'vIua ; 
and two of them, IvDRABHfixi and Sud’hakma, survived him, and 
subsequently attained Ixatitude. The Caljmutra adils, that all ascetics, 
or candidates for holiness, were pupils in succession from Sudiiahma, none 
of the others having left successors. The author then proceeds to trace 
the succession from Sudharma to the different Sdc'hAs, or orders of 
priests, many of which appear still to exist. This enumeration disproves 
the list communicated to Major Mackenzie by tlie head priest of 
BcUigola. 

Tlic ages and periods, which have been more than once alluded to 
in the foregoing account of the Jainas, are briefly explained in He'ma- 
chandua’s vocabulary. In the second chapter, which relates to the 
heavens and the gods, &c. the author, speaking of time, observes, 
that it is distinguished into Avasarpinl and Utsarpini, adding that the 
whole period is completed by twenty c6lU of dtU of Sagaras; or 


* Thf most ancicut copy in iny poaseuioD, and the oldest one whicL 1 Itave seen, is dated 
ill 1614 saiuvat: it is nearly 2 S 9 yean eld; 
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2,000,000,000,000,000 oceans of years. I do not find, that he any where 
explains the space of time denominated Sagara^ or ocean. But I under- 
stand it to be an extravasjant estimate of the time, whicli would elapse, 
before a vast cavity, filled with chopped hairs, could be emptied, at the 
rate of one piece of hair in a century : the time requisite to empty such 
a cavity, measured by a yynna every way, is a Palya ; and that repeated 
ten c6tU of c6tis of times*, is a Sdgara. 

Each of the periods, above-mentioned, is stated by HemachandrAj 
as comprizing six Aras; the names and duration of which agree with the 
information communicated to Major Mackenzie: In the one, or the de- 
clining period, they pass from extreme felicity (ecantasukcha) through in- 
termediate gradations, to extreme misery (ccmiia duheha). In the other, 
or rising period, they ascend, in the same order, from misery to felicity. 
During the three first ages of one period, mortals li\cd for one, two, or 
Palyax; their stature was one, two, or tliree leagues and 

they subsisted on the fruit of miraculous trees ; which yielded sponta- 
neously food, apparel, ornaments, garlands, habitation, nurture, light, mu- 
sical instruments, and household utensils. In the fourth age, men lived 
ten millions of years; and their stature was 500 poles (Dhanush) : in the 
fifth age, the life of man is a hundred years : and the limit of his stature, 
seven cubits : in the sixth, he is reduced to sixteen years, and the height 
of one cubit. In the next period, this succession of ages is reversed, and 
afterwards they recommence as before. 

Here we cannot but observe, that the Jaims are still more extravagant 


• 1,000.000.000.000.000 palyas:s one ot sagarvpum* 
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in tlieir inventions, than the prevailing sects of Ilhidus, absurd as these 
are in their fables. 

In his third chapter, IIk machandka, having stated the terms for 
paramount and tributary princes, mentions the twelve ClMcravartU, and 
adds the patronymics and origin of them. Biiakata is surnamed Au- 
siiABHi, or son of Risiiabiia ; ^Iaoiiavan is son of Vi.tAVA; and San at- 
cuma'ra, of As'wa.se'na. SA'NTr, Cl'Nt’iiu and Aka are the Jinas .so 
named. Sagara is described as son of Sumitiia; SumifiMA is entitled 
Ca'rtavIuya ; Padma is said to be son of Paomottara; llAUisirKNA 
ofllARi; Java of Vijava ; 1)uahmaj)atta of Buaiimk; and all are de- 
clared to have sprung from the race of Icsiiwa eo. 

A list follows, which, like the preceding, agree, s nearly witli the in- 
formation communicated to Major Mackknzm:. It consists ot nine 
persons, entitled Vasudivas, and CYiduas. Here TkiimiIsiit'a is mentioned 
with the patronymic Pha'ja'patva ; DwipuTsiita is said to have sjrrung 
from Brammk; Swavambiiu is cxprc.ssly called a .son ot Uudua; and 
Purusii6ttama, of S6ma, or the moon. Pukosiiasiniia is surnamed 
Saivi, or son of Siva; PuBUSHAPUNDAutcA, is .said to liave sprung from 
Maha's'iras. Datta is termed son of Aomsiniia; Naravana luis 
the patronymic Dasaratiii (which belongs to Ra'mai iiandra) : and 
CrIshva is described as sprung from Vasoob'va. 

Nine other persons are next mentioned, under the designation of Sucla 
iiahm, viz. 1 Achala. 2 yijayo. 3 lihadra. 4 Suprabhu. 5 Sudursana. 
6' Anandu. 7 Nanda. 8 Padma. 9 lidma. 

They are followed by a list of nine foe# of VisuN t : it corresponds nearly 

# s 8 
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with one of the lists noticed by Major Mackenzie, viz. 1 As'wAcaivA, 3 
Ta'raca, 3 Me'raca, 4 Mad’hu, 5 Nisumbha, 6 Baei, 7 Puahla'da. 

8 The king of Lamh (Ra'van'a), 9 The king of Magad'ha (Jara'sand’ha). 

It is observed, that, with the Jims, these complete tl)e number of 
sixty-three eminent personages, viz. 24 Jinat, 12 Chacravartis, 9 Vdsudivas, 

9 Baladivas, and 9 Praticdtudevas. 

It appears, from the information procured by Major Mackenzie, that 
all these appertain to the heroic history of the Jaina writers. Most of them 
are also well known to the orthodox Hindus : and are the principal per- 
sonages in the Purdnas. 

IIe'macuandra subsequently notices many names of princes, familiar 
to the Hindus of other sects. He begins with PrVt’hu son of Vena, 
whom he terms the first king: and goes on to Ma'no’hata', Haris- 
chandra; Bharata son of Dosuyanta, &c. Towards the end of his 
enumeration of conspicuous princes, he mentions Carn'a, king of Champa 
and Anga; IIa'i.a or Sa'lav.v hana; and Cuma'ra?a'i,a, surnamed Chau- 
lucya, a royal saint, who seems, from the title of Paramdrhata, to have 
been a Jaim, and apparently the only one in that enumeration. 

In a subsequent part of the same chapter, He'macuanpra, (who was 
himself a theologian of his sect, and author of hymns to Jina *,) men- 
tions and discriminates the various sects; viz. 1st, A'rhatas, or Jainas. 
Sndly, Saugatas, or Baiuld'has, and, 3dly, six philosophical schools, viz. 


• A commentary on these hymns is dated in Saca 1214 (A. D. 1292 ); but how nuch earlier 
Ua'MACHAMjtRA lived, it not yet aieerUiBod. 
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1st. Naijfujftca ; 2<l. YSga ; 3cl. C’apil.vs Sanc'hya; 4tli. Vais' hhica ; Ath. 
Varhaspatya, or Nastica ; and (jth. Chamica, or Lkayata. I’lic two 
last are reputed atheistical, as denying a future state and a providence. 
If those be omitted, and the two JWnnansds inserted, we have the six 
sehemes of Pliilosopliy familiar to the Indian circle of the sciences. 

The fourth chapter ol llEiiACHANDRA s vocabulary relates to earth and 
animals. Here the author mentions tiie rlistinctions of countries which 
appear to be adopted by the Juhm ; viz. the regions (Varsha) named 
Bhamta, Airuvata, and Vidcha, to whiclt lie adds Curu ; noticing also other 
distinctions familiar to the Hindm of other sects, but explaining some 
of them according to the ideas of the Jahms. ‘ Aryavarta,' he observes, 
‘ is the native land of Jinas, Chacris, and Ardd'ltacfmrk, situated between 
the Vind'hya and Himddri mountains.’ 'I'liis remark coniines the theatre 
of Jaim history, religious and heroic, within the limits of IJindusidn proper. 

A passage, in IIha'scara s treatise on tlic sphere, will suggest further 
observations concerning the opinions of the Jaiiuis, on the divisions of the 
earth. Having noticed, for the purpose of confuting it, a notion main* 
tained by the Baudd'has, (whom some of the commentators, as usual among 
orthotlox Hindus, confound with the Jainas ;) respecting the descent or 
fall of the earth in space ; he says *, ‘ the naked sectaries and the rest 
affirm, that two suns, two moons, and two sets of stars, appear alter- 
nately : against them I allege this reasoning. How absurd is the notion 
which you have formed of duplicate suns, moons, and stars ; when you 
see the revolution of the polar fish f .’ 


* Guldd'^d]/a. 3. V. 8 & lu. 
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The commentators * agree that the Jainas are here meant : and one of 
them remarks, that they are described as ‘ naked sectaries, &c.’ Because 
the class of Digambaras is a principal one among these people. 

It is true that the Jainas do entertain the preposterous notion here attri- 
buted to them: and it is also true, that the Digambaras, among the 
Jainas, are distinguished from the Sucldmbaras, not merely by the white 
dress of the one, and the nakedness (or else the tawny apparel) of the 
other; but also by some particular tenets and diversity of doctrine. — 
However, both concur in the same ideas regarding the earth and planets, 
which shall be forthwith stated, from the authority of Jaina books ; 
after remarking, by the way, that ascetics of the orthodox sect, in the last 
stage of exaltation, when they become Paramahansa, also disuse clothing. 

The world, which according to the Jainas, is eternal, is figured by them 
as a spindle resting on half of another; or, as they describe it, three 
cups, of which the lowest is inverted ; and the uppermost meets at its 
circumference the middle one. They also represent the world by comparison 
to a woman with her arms akimbo f. Her waist, or according to the 
description first mentioned, the meeting of the lower cups, is the earth. 
The spindle above, answering to the sujrerior portion of the woman’s per- 
son, is the abode df the gods ; and the inferior part of the figure compre- 
hends the infernal regions. The earth, which they suppose to be a flat 
surface, is bounded by a circle, of which the diameter is one rajuX- 


• Lacshmi'dasa, Munis wara, Vdsandhhdahya. 

f The Sanpahan i ratna and Ldcandh sutra, both in Prdcrit, arc the authorities here used. 
I This is explained to be a measure of space, through uhich the gods are able to travel in 
NX months, at the rale of 2,057,152 Y^tauu, (of 2000 cr6sa each,) in llie twinkling of an eye. 


The lower spindle comprises seven tiers of inferior earths or liells, at the 
distance of a raja from each other, and its base is measured by seven rajus. 
Tliese seven hells are Ratna pnibha, Sancara prabba, Rtiluca prabbd, 
Panca pvabhd^ Dhumtin prabhd^ Tama prabhd, Tamatama prabhiu The 
upper spindle is also seven rajua high; and its greatest breadth is five 
rajas. Its summit, which is 4,500,000 Ybjanas wide, is the abode of the 
deified saints : beneath that arc five Vimdnas, or abodes of gods : of which 
tlie centre one is named SarvartliasidTIia: it is encom|)assed by the regions 
Jpardjita^ Jayanta^ Taijayanta^ and I'ijaya. Ncxt» at the distance of one 
raja from the summit, follow nine tiers of worlds, representing a necklace 
(graivtyaca,) and inhabited by gods, denominateil, from their conc(‘itcd 
pretensions to supremacy, Ahamindra. These nine regions are, AdiiyUf 
PrUincMva^ Sdmamsa^ Sumaaasay Suvisd/a, SarvatbbhadrUy Manlmama^ 
Supravaddlia^ and Sudars'amt. 

Under these regions are twelve (tlie Digambaras say sixteen) otlier re- 
gions, in eight tiers, from one to five rajas above the earth. They are 
filled with VimdnaSy or abodes of various classes of gods, called by the ge- 
neral name of Calpavdsis, These worlds, reckoning from that nearest the 
earth; arc, Saadliaaia and Tsdna; Sanaicumdra and Mahindra; liralnnc; 
Luntaca; Sacra; Sahasrdra; Aiiata and Prdaata; Arafia iim\ Acbyata, 

The sect of Jim distinguish four classes of deities, tlie VainidnicaSy 
Bbuvampatis, Jidlis/us, and Vyantavas, The last comprises eight orders 
of demigods, or spirits, admitted by the Hindus in general, as the 
Rdeshasasy Pisdchasy CinnaraSj &c. sujiposed to range over the earth. 
The preceding class (Jyutishisjy comprcbciula live orders of lumina- 
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lies; suns, moons, planets, constellations and stars, of which more 
hereafter. The Vairnanicas belong to the various VimanaSy in the twelve 
regions, or worlds, inhabited by gods. The class of Bhuvanapati includes 
ten orders, entitled Asuracum&ray Nagacumaray &c.; each governed 
by two Indras, All these gods are mortal, except, perhaj)s, the lu* 
minaries. 

The earth consists of numerous distinct continents, in concentric 
circles, separated by seas forming rings between them. The first circle 
is JarnbudwipOy with the mountain Sudarda Mini in the centre. It is 
encompassed by a ring containing the salt ocekn ; beyond which is the 
aone, named DhAtuddunpa ; similarly surrounded by a black ocean. 
This again is encircled by Ftishcaradwipa ; of which only the first half 
is accessible to mankind : being separated from the remoter half, by an 
impassable range of mountains, denominated Manmhbttara Parvata. 
Dha-tnsidwipa contains two mountains, similar to Suminiy named Vijanga 
and Achala ; and Pmheara contains two others, called Mandirci and 
VidyunvMU 

The diameter of Jamb&dwipa being 100,000 great Ybjanas^y if the 

y 

lyOth part be taken, or 526-^^,-, we have the breadth of Bhai'ata varsha, 
which occupies the southern segment of the circle. Jirdvata is a simi- 
lar northern segment. A band (33648 Y6janas wide) across the circle, 
with Sudarsa Mb'U in the middle of it, is Vidkha varsha, divided by 
Mtm (or by four peaks like elephant’s teeth, at the four corners of that 


* £ach great contains 2000 ti». 
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vaft mountain) into caft ami weft rU/ha. These three regions, nhatvl.u 
Airavata, and / uh'ha, arc inhabited by iiicn who practise religious duties. 
They are denominated Carmachumi^ and appear to be furnished with distinct 
sets of Tirthiwanu or saints entitled Jtna. The intermediate rcgion.s, north and 
south of Mau, arc bounded by four chains of mountains; and inlersectcd by 
two others: in such a manner, that the ranges of mountains, and the interme- 
diate vallics, incrca,se in breadth progressively. Thus Uimaval is twke as broad 

y 1 2 

as Bharata varshu (or 1052 ,"y) ; The valley beyond it is double its breadth 

y -Tifi/f. . • y \ci 

(2105 I*;); the mountain MahaJivnavat^ is twice as much (4210 j.;) : us valley 
is again double (8421 ," 5 ) ; and the mountain NisJuJifha has twice that breadth 

y 1 

(16842 Thevallies between these mountains, and between similar ranges 
reckoned from j4iravatd (viz. Sichariy Uacmiy and Nihi)y arc inhabited by gi- 
ants and are denominated BhCgabhumi. From either extremity of the 

two ranges of mountains named Ulmavai and Suhariy a pair of tusks project 
over the sea; each divided into seven countries denominated Antara 
There arc consequently fifty-six such; which arc called CubhSgakhnmiy being 
the abode of evil doers. None of these regions sufTcr a periodical destruction ; 
except Dhurdta and Airavata^ which are depopulated, and again peopled, at 
the close of the great periods beforementioned. 


K come now to the immediate purpose, for which these notions of the 
Jamas have been here explained. They conceive the setting and rising of stars 
and planets to be caused by the mountain Sumiru: and suppose three times the 
period of a planet’s appearance to be requisite for it to pass round Sfwdruy and 
return to the place whence it emerges. Accordingly they allot two suns, as 
VoL. IX. 2 T 
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many moons, and an equal number of each planet, star, and constellation, to 
Jamhudwipa ; and imagine that these appear, on alternate days, south and north 
of MVw, They similarly allot twice that number to the salt ocean ; six times 
as many to Dhuluci divipa ; IV times as many, or 42 of each, to the CtilodaJhi ; 
and 72 of each to Pushcara dxvipa. 

It is this notion, applied to the earth which we inhabit, that Bh'^ascara re- 
futes. His argument is thus explained by his commentators. 

* The star close to the north pole, with those near it to the east and west, form 
a constellation figured by the Indian astronomers as a fish. In the beginning of 
the night (supposing the sun to be near liharatti ot Musca)y the fish’s tail is 
towards the west, and his head towards the east ; but at the close of the night, 
the fish’s tail, having made half a revolution, is towards the east, and his head 
towards the west : and since the sun, when rising and setting, is in a line with 
the fish’s tail, there is but one sun ; not two.' This explanation is given by 
TvIunIs'wara and LArsiiMinA'sA, But the J’asami Bhushya reverses the fish; 
placing his head towards the west at sun set, when the sun is near Bh(ii<wi\ 
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On the Indian (vui Arabian Divisions of ///d' . 

RY H. T. COLEBROOKK, KSQ. 

The researches, of which the result is here hid before the Asiatick Society, 
were undertaken for the purpose of ascertaining correctly the paiticuhr star*, 
which give names to the Indian divisions of the Zodiack. The inquiry has at in> 
tervals been relinquished and resumed : it was indeed attended with considerable 
difficulties. None of the native astronomers, whom I consulted, were able to 
point out, in the heavens, all the astcrisms for which they had names ; it became, 
tlierefore, necessary to recur to their books, in which the positions of the princi- 
pal stars arc given. Here a fresh difficulty arose from the real or the seeming dis- 
agreement of the place of a star, with the division of the Zodiack, to which it 
was referred : and I was led from the consideration of this and of other apparent 
contradictions, to compare carefully the places assigned by the Hindus to their 
naeshatras^ with the positions of the lunar mansions, as determined by the Ara- 
bian astronomers. After repeated examination of this subject, with the aid af- 
forded by the labours of those, who have preceded me in the same inquiry, 1 
now venture to offer to the perusal of the Asiatick Society the following remarks, 
with the hope, that they will be found to contain a correct ascertainment of the 
stars by which the Hindus have been long accustomed to trace the moon’t 
path. 

The question, which I proposed to myself for investigation, appeared to me 
important, and deserving of the labour bestowed upon it, as obvioufly effential 
towards a knowledge of Indian astronomy, and as tending to determine another 
question : namely, whether the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiack had 
a common origin. Sir William Jones thought, that they had not: I incline 

2 T 2 
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to the contrary opinion. The co-incidence appears to me too exact, in most 
instances, to be the effect of chance : in others, the differences are only such, 
as to authorize the remark, that the nation, which borrowed from the other, has 
not copied with servility. I apprehend, that it must have been the Arabs who 
adopted (with slight variations) a division of the Zodiack familiar to the Hindus. 
This, at least, seems to be more probable than the supposition, that the Indians 
received their system from the Arabians; we know, that the Hindus have pre- 
served the memory of a former situation of the Colures, compared to constella- 
tions, which mark divisions of the Zodiack in their astronomy ; but no similar 
trace remains of the use of the lunar mansions, as divisions of the Zodiack, among 
the Arabs, in so very remote times. 


It will be found, that I differ much from Sir William Jones in regard to 
the stars constituting the astcrisms of Indian astronomy. On this, it may be 
sufficient to remind the reader, that Sih William Jones Stated only a con- 
jecture founded on a consideration of the figure of the meshatra and the number 
of its stars, compared with those actually situated near the division of the eclip- 
tick, to which the nacshalra gives name. He was not apprized, that the Hindus 
themselves place some of these constellations far out of the limits of the Zodiack. 

1 shall examine the several naeshatrasMA lunar mansions in their order; 
previously quoting from the Hindu astronomers, the positions assigned to the 
principal star, termed the ySgatara. This, according to Bkahmbcvpta, (as 
cited by LacshmIoa'sa in his commentary on the SirSman'i,) or according 
to the BriihnHsidifMnia (cited by Bhu'u’hara), is the brightest star of each 
cluster. But the Su/yasidd' Mnta specifies the relative situation of the YogaUra in 
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respect of the other stars ; and that docs not always agree with the position of the 
n)ost conspicuous star. 

The number of stars in each astcrism, and the figure under which the asterism 
is represented, arc specified by ///W m astronomers : particularly by SnfPAXt in 
the RotnamM. These, with the positions of the stars relatively to the ccliptick, 
are exhibited in the annexed table. It contains the whole purport of many ob- 
scure and almost enigmatical verses, of which a verbal translation would be nearly 
as unintelligible to the English reader, as the original text. 

The authorities, on which I havx chiefly relied, because they are universally 
received by Indian astronomers, vivc tht SuryasUiPhihita^ Sir6 and Ctiiha- 
Ughava. They have been carefully examined, comparing at the same time se- 
veral commentaries. The Ratnamdld of S'nfpA ri is cited for the figures of the 
astcrisms ; and the same passage had been noticed by Sir William 
(A s. Res. vol. 2. p. 294). It agrees nearly with the text of Vasism i^’iia cited 
by MuNfs'wARA, and is confirmed in most instances by the Chintd}neni- 

The same authority, confirmed with rare exceptions by V as is n"T*jt a, Sa'calya, 
and the Abhnrana is quoted for the number of stars in eacli asterism. I'he woiki* 
of Brahmegupta have not been accessible to me: but tlic TlZ/fw/y/, an excel- 
lent commentary on the SiMhdnta sirmmitii, by MuxNis'vvaua, ailduccs from 
that author a statement of the positions of the stars ; and remarks, that it 1 , 
founded onih^ BralwiesiMhdnta^ contained in the VUhmcrhermotiara^ , Ac- 
cordingly, I have found the same passage in the ami verified 


• AncAher Brdhmeiidd' hanta 'n entitled the S^calyasanhita. The autlwf of the MunJn, lI:r]«';oic. 
dUlinguiAies the one to which he refers. 
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it by the gloss entitled Vnsana-, And I, therefore, use the quotation without dis- 
trust. Later authorities, whose statements coincide exactly with some of the 
preceding (as Camala'caka. in the Td/uw/u/cj) would be needlessly inserted : 
but one (Mun'iswaba in the exhibiting the position 

of the stars difl'crcntly, is quoted in the annexed table. 

The manner of observing the places of the stars is not explained in the original 
works first cited. The //««/<» only hints briefty, that ‘ the astronomer 

should frame a sphere, and examine the apparent longitude and latitude 
Commentators -f-, remarking on this passage, describe the manner of the observa- 
tion : and the same description occurs, with little rariation, in commentaries 
on the 'Siromani'j^. They direct a spherical instrument (Golayanlra) to be 
constructed, according to instructions contained in a subsequent part of the text. 
Tins, as will be hereafter shewn, is precisely an armillary sphere. An additional 
circle graduated /or degrees and minutes, is directed to be suspended on the pins 
of the axis as pivots. It is named ViShavalaya or intersecting circle, and ap- 
pears to be a circle of declination. After noticing this addition to the instrument, 
the instructions proceed to the rectifying of the Gohyantra or armillary sphere, 
which is to be placed, so that the axis shall point to the pole, and the horizon 
be true a writer level. 

The instrument being thus placed, the observer is instructed |o look at the 
star Rcv.aii through a sight fitted to an orifice at the centre of the sphere ; and 


* Sphutdvtcsh<f>a and Sphuiudhruvaca ; which will bc explained further ovl 
I Rakoanat’ha and Phud’uajia. 

^ In tjbie V^an ibhCshjfM and In the MarishL 
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fiaviog found tlic star, to adjust by it the end of the sign Pisces on the cclip- 
tick. The observer is then to look, through the sight, at the star of 
Aswini, or of some other proposed object; and to bring the moveable circle of 
declination over it. The distance in degrees, from the intersection of tliis circle 
and ecliptick, to the end of Afina or Pisces, is its longitude (irhruviu a) in de- 
grees: and the number of degrees on the moveable circle of declination, from 
the same intersection tO’ the place of the star, is its latitude North or 

-/ South *, 

The commentators -f* further remark, that ‘the latitude, so found, is (s.phui',1) 
apparent, being the place intercepted between the star and the ecliptick, on a 
circle passing through the poles; but the true latitude (asphnt,i) is found on a 
circle hung upon the poles of the celestial sphere, as directed in another place.’ 
The longitude, found as above directed, is, in like manner, the space intercepted 
between the origin of the ecliptick and a circle of declination passing through 
the star : differing, consequently, from the true longitude. The same commen- 
tators add; that the longitudes and latitudes, exhibited in the text, arc of the 
description thus explained : and those, which are stated in tlie Smya sidS htinla, 
arc expressly affirmed to be adapted to the time when the equinox did not diftci 
from the origin of the ecliptick in the beginning of Mhha. 

It is obvious, that, if the commentators have rightly understood the text of 

• Father Petau, and, after him, Bailly, for reason* suited by them (Uranol. Dissert. 2,2. 
A.st. Anc. p. 428.), are of opinion, that the ancient astronomers rtferred stars to the Equator; 
and that Eudoxus and HierAaciius must be so understood, when speaking of the longitudes of 
stars. Perhaps the Greek astronomers, like the Hindus, reckoned longitudi s upon the ccliplii.k 
iitterscctcd by circles of declination, in the manner, which has been explained. 

t Bkvc'u MIA is the molt explicit on this point. 
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their authors, the latitudes and longitudes, there given, require correction# It 
will indeed appear, in the progress of this inquiry, that the positions of stars 
distant from the ccliptick, as there given, do not exactly correspond with the 
true latitudes and longitudes of the stars supposed to be intended : and the disa- 
greement may be accounted for, by the circumstance of the observations having 
been made in tl^ manner above described# 

Another mode of observation k taught in the SiMhdnta sundara cited and 
expounded by the author of the SldcThdnta sdrvahhautua, ^ A tube, adapted to 
the summit of a gnomon, is directed towards the star on the meridian : and the 
line of die tube, pointed to the star, is prolonged by a thread to the ground. 
The line from the summit of the gnomon to the base is the hypothenusc ; tlie 
height of the gnomon is the perpendicular ; and its distance from the extremity 
of the thread is the base of the triangle. Therefore, as the hypothenusc is to its 
base, so is the radius to a base, from which the line of the angle, and consequently 
the angle itself, are known. If it exceed the latitude, the declination is south ; 
or, if the contrary, it is north. The right ascension of the star is ascertained 
by calculation from the liour of the night, and from the right ascension of the 
sun for that time- The declination of the corresponding point of the ccliptick 
being found, the sum of difference of the decimations, .according as they are of 
the same or of different denominafions, is the distance of the star from the 
ccliptick. The longitude of the same point is computed ; and from these de- 
ments, with the actual precession of the equinox, may be calculated the true 
longitude of tlie star; as also its latitude on a circle passing through thepofes^of 
the ccliptick. 

Such, if I have rightly comprehended the meaning in a single and not very 
jiocuratc copy of the text, is the purport of the directions given in the SidShanm 
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iirvabhxuma: the only work, in which the true lariaidcs and longiuidcs of the 
stars arc attempted to be given. All the rest exhibit the longitude of the star*5 
circle of declination, and its distance from the Ecliptick measured on that circle. 

I SUPPOSE the original observations, of which the result is copied from 
Brahmegupta and the Surya suktluinia^ with little vaiiation, by successive 
authors, to have been made about the time, v\hcn the vernal cqiiinox was near 
the first degree of Misha ♦. The pole then was nearly sevcrucen degrees and 
a quarter from its present position, and stood a little beyond the star near tlio car 
of the Camelopard. On this supposition, it will be accordingly found, that the 
assigned places of the Niicshalrus arc easily reconcilcablc to tlie positions of stars 
likely to be meant. 

I SHALL here remark, that the notion of a polar star, common to the Indian 
and Grecian celestial spheres, implies considerable antiquity. It cannot have 
been taken from our present pole-star Ursao minoris), which, as Mons. 
Baillv has observed (Astronomic Ancienne, p. 511), was remote from the 
pole, when Eudoxus described the sphere; at which time, according to the 
quotation of Hipparchus, there was a star situated at tlic pole of the world -f". 
Bailly conjectures, as the intermediate stars of the sixth magnitude arc too 
small to have designated the pole, that k Draconis was tlie star meant by ICudoxus, 


• Br\hmegupt\ wrote soon afl^r that period: and the S/ry i SuH'/iinta is \ robably i work of 
nearljrthc same age. Mr. Bentley consider^ it as more modern [Ati. Ih s. v )). tJ.) ; it c 
can:iot be more ancient j for the equinox must have pa^t the b ‘^’rming of Mu/idy or have been 
near it, \\hen that wotk was cornp )5cd. 

t HiPTAKtHLS. Coninh'nt. on Aratu^. i. p. i;y. 

VoL. IX. 2 V 
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which had been at its greatest approximation to the pole, little more than four 
degrees from it, about 1236 years before Christ, It must have been distant, be- 
tween seven and eight degrees of a great circle, when Eudoxus wrote. Possi- 
bly the great star in the Dragon Draconis), which is situated very near to 
the circle described by the north pole round the pole of the ccliptick, had been 
previously designated as the polar star. It w^as within one degree of the north 
pole about 2836 years before Christ. As wc know, that the idea could not be 
taken from the star in the tail of Ursa minor, we are forced to choose between 
Bailly's conjecture or the supposition of a still greater antiquity. I should, 
therefore, be inclined to extend to tlie Indian sphere, his conjecture respecting 
that of Eudoxus. 

I SHALL now proceed to compare the Nac^hatras with the Manzils oi the 
moon, or lunar mansions. 

■ I. ylswini^ now the first Niicshatra^ but anciently the last but one, probably 
obtained its present situation at the head of the Indian asterisms, when thebe- 
ginning of the Zodiack was referred to the first degree of Mhhay or the Ram, 
on the Hindu sphere. As measuring a portion of the Zodiack, it occupies the 
first 13^ 20'of Mhlid ; and its beginning follows immediately after the principal 
star in the last Naeshatra reckoned, by some exactly, by others 

nearly, opposite to the very conspicuous one, which forms the fourteenth 
astcrisin. Considered as a constellation, iiini compresses three stars figured 
as a horse's head ; and the principal, which is also the northern one, is stated 
hy all ancient authorities, in 10'' N. and 8o E. from the beginning o( Mesna. 


The first Manzil, or lunar mansion according to the Arabs, is entitled 
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Shenifati, (by the Persians corruptly called, as in theobli(]iic i .t -o, 
and comprises two stars of the tliirtl magnitude on the head of Aries, m l.u 
&> 36 ', and 7 ° 31', N. and long. 26 *^ 13', and 'IJ" 7 '. (IIvdk's Ui.ucn v.i-.i, 
p. 58). Willi the add tion of a third, also in the head of the llaui, the .ister- 
ism is denominated .o/sZ/fiv/. The bright star of ihc ‘2d or .'ll! magnitude whu li 
is out of the figure of the Ram, according to Ulugh hkg, hut on the iu),c ac- 
cording to Hipparchus cited by this author fromPxoLi Mv, is determined 
JVJ//A.- it is placed in Lat. if 30' N. and Long. P o'-' -13', and is .apparently tlic 
same with the principal star in the Indian astcrism ; for Muii a.mmud ot 'Dzii$, 
in his table of declination and right ascension, expressly terms it the first star ol 
the Sherataiu, (Hvdb’s Gjm. on Ulugh Bkg's tables, p. ()7). 


Many Pandits, consulted by me, have concurred in pointing to the three 
bright stars in the head of Aries (a (3 and ■y) for the Indian constellation ji/uini. 
The first star of Aries (*) was also shewn to Dr. IIuntkii, at V/jajini, for the 
principal one in this asterism; and Mr. Davis (As. Res. vol. 2. p. 2i(j.) states 
the other two, as those which were pointed out to him by a ikilful native astro- 
nomer, for the stars that distinguish As'ivtni. The same three stars, but with 
the addition of three otliers, were indicated to Lk Ubntil, fortius constellation 
(Mem. Acad. Scien. 1772. F- P- 209 ). I entertain therefore no doubt, that 
Sir W. Jones (As. Res. vol. 2. p. ‘208.) was right in placing the three stars of 
Asuini in, and near, the head of the Ram ; and it is evident, that the first 
Nacshalra of the Hindus is here rightly determined, in exact conformity with the 
first Lunar mansion of the Arabs ; although the longitude of « Arictis exceed, 
by half a degree, that which is deduced, for the end of Asxvini, from tlie sup- 

2 U 2 
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posed situation of tht Virgin's spike opposite to the beginning of this NiU'shiitra^ 
and although its circle of declination be 13^ instead of 8® from the principal stai 
in Rhuilt. 

fl IViaran l^ the second Indian asterism, comprises three stars figured by the 
oni or pudendum mulicbre : and all ancient authorities concur in placing the 
principal and southern star of this Naeshaira in 12® N. The second ManzH^ 
entitled is placed by Ulugh Beo (Hyde, p. 6l.) in Lat. 12' and 

3^12'; and this cannot possibly be reconciled with the Hindu constellation. 
But Muharmned odizin (See Hyde’s Commentary, p. 97), assigns to the bright 
star of Bu/iiin A declination of 23^ N. exceeding by nearly 2® the declination 
allotted by him to Nu/i/i, or his first star in Sheratain, This agrees with the 
ditterencc between the principal stars of yf/uvV/iand Bharan i ; and it may be in- 
ferred, that some among the Muhammedan astronomers have concurred with the 
Hindus, in referring the second constellation to stars tliat form Musca. There 
weie no good grounds for supposing Bharan i to correspond with three stars on 
the tail of the Ram (As. Res. vol. 2. p, 298); and I have no doubt, that the 
stars, which compose this Naeshafra, have been rightly indicated to me, as three 
in Musca, forming a triangle almost equilateral : their brightness, and their equal 
chstance from the first and third asterisms, corroborate this opinion, which will 
be con tinned by shewing, as will be done in the progress of this comparison, 
that t!ie Ncu'shatras arc not restricted to the limits of the 2Lodiack. 


III. Ci'iiiicd, now the third, but formerly the first, Naeshatray consists of six 
stars figuail as a knife or razor, and the principal and southern star is placed in 
4^^ or 5^ N. and in ()5 sixths of degrees (or 50') from its own commencement, 
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according to the Stnya siJifhi'inta, or 37*’ 28' to JS** from the beginning of 
Alesha, according to the SiJJhuiitJ snomant, and Grtihiil,ii>li,ivti^ respectively. 
This longitude of the circle of declination corresponds nearly with that of tlic 
bright star in the Pleiades, which is 40“ ot longitude distant from the principal 
star of Re vati. 


The stars, indicated by Ulugh beg for Thurii\)ui^ also correspond exactly 
with the Pleiades; and these were pointed out to the Jesuit missionaries*, as 
they have since been to every other inquirer, for the third N.tcshaira. If any 
doubt existed, Mythology might assist in sletermining the question ; for tlie 
Of/Z/cm arc six nymphs, who nursed Scanda, the God of war, named from 
these, his foster mothers, CA'urtCE'vA or Sha'nm a'tura. 

IV. We retain on our celestial globes the Arabick name of tbe fourth lunar 
mansion Deban'm (or with the article, Aldcbaran) : applied by us, however, ex- 
clusively to the bright star called the Bull’s-eye ; and which is unquestionably 
the same with the principal and eastern star of Uuhini, placed in -l V'»)r S. and 
49 -',“ E. by the Hindu writers on Astronomy. This Tsac'.hatra, figured as a 
wheeled carriage, comprises five stars, out of the seven which the (ireeks named 
the Hyades. The Arabs, however, like the Hindus, reckon five stais only in 
the astcrism ; and Sir W. Jones rightly supposed them to be in the head .and 
neck of the Bull ; they probably are a 7 J 1 'I'auri, agreeably to Mons. 
Bailly’s conjecture (Asl. In<l. p. I2()). 


Cotlard’sHUt. of Ast. p.4I. B.iiHy Ast. Ind, p. 
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Ilintiu astronomers define a point in tins constellation, of some importance 
in their fanciful astrology. According to the Surya sidcThanta, when a planet 
is in the 7th tiegree of Vrisha (Taurus) and has more than two degrees of south 
latitude, or, as commentators expound the passage, 2° 40^ the planet is said 
to cut tlie cart of Rohmi. This is denominated sacal'aPheua, or the section of 
tlie wain. Lalla and the GrahaUghava give nearly the same definition ; and 
it is added in the work last mentioned, that, when Mars, Saturn and the Moon 
are in that position (which occurs, in regard to the moon, when the node 'u 
e]ght nacs/ialras distant from Putuirvasn, and might happen in regard to the rest 
during another Yuga), the world is involved in great calamity. Accordingly, 
the Tumuas contain a legendary story of Dasarat'hus dissuading Salurn from sc 
(traversing the constellation Rohmi. 

y. Mtigasirai \\tfii\Yiyacshaira, represented by an antelope’s head, contains 
three stars ; the same which constitute the fifth lunar mansion Hakah ; for the 
distance of 10° S. assigned to the northern star of this Naeshatra, will agree 
with no other but one of the three in the head of Orion. I he difference of 
longitude (24° to 25^-°) from Crf///V// corresponds with sufficient exactness ; and 
so does the longitude of its circle of declination ( 62 ° to 63°) from the end of 
Revaii ; since the true longitude of a Orionis, from the principal star in Revati 
a Piscium), is 63^°. It was a mistake to suppose this asterism to comprise 
stars in the feet of Gemini, or in the Galaxy (As. Res. vol. 2. p. 298 ). 


"VI. A'ulra, the sixth Naeshatra, consists of a single bright star, described 
as a gem, and placed in 9 ° S. by one authority, but in 1 1 ° by others, and at the 
distance of 41° to 4° in longitude from the last asterism. This indicates the star 
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ki tUe shoulder of Orion Orionis) ; not, as was conjectured by Sir William 
Jones, the star in the knee of Pollux (As. Res. 2. p. 2yS). 

The sixth lunar mansion is named by the Arabs, llmah-, and comprises two 
stars in the feet of the second twin, according to Ulloii beg, though oilicrs 
make it to be his shoulder (Hyde, Com. p. 7 . and 4i). Muhammkd of Tizm 
allots five stars to this constellation ; and the Kamus, among various meanings of 
Ilamhy says, that it is a name for five stars in the left arm of Orion ; remarking, 
also, that the lunar mansion is named Tahiyt^ comprising three sUis called 
Tahyat. Either way ho\vcver, the Indian and Arabian astcrisms appear in this 
instance irrcconcilcabic. 

VII. The seventh Njcshatra^ entitled PiauiriHisuy and represented by a house, 
or, according toa Sanscrit work cited by Sin William Jonks (As. Ucs. v. 2. p, 
295 ), a bow, is stated by astronomers as including four stars, among which the 
principal and eastern one is 30® or 32® from the fifth astcrism ; but placed by all 
authorities in 6® N. This agrees with (P Geminorum) one of the two stars in 
the heads of the twins, whicli togctlier constitute the seventh lunar mansion 
Zlraa^ according to Muhammed of and Muhammkd of 7;^/^/ and other 
Arabian authorities (Hyde on Ulugh weg, p. 43). 

It appears from a rule of Sanscrit grammar tliat Punarvasu, as a name for 
a constellation, is properly dual, implying, as it may be supposed, two stars. 
On this ground, a conjecture may be raised, that Pnnarvasn originally comprised 
two stars, though four arc now assigned to it. Accordingly, that number is re- 
tained in the Sacalya sanhita. 


Pa Nit: I I. il. 03. 
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It may be farther observed, that the seventh lunar mansion of the Arab^ is 
named Zirad ul ased accordil^ to Juhari and others cited by Hyde (Com. on 
Ulugh ni:G, p. 44) ; and that the Kamus makes this term to be the name of 
eight stars in the form of a bow. 

Upon the whole, the agreement of the Indian and Arabian constellations is 
here apparent, notwithstanding a variation in the number of the stars ; and I 
conclude, that comprises, conformably with Sir William Jones’s 

supposition (As. Ites. vol. 2. p. 2c)9), stars in the heads of the twins ; viz. 
Geminoruin ; and which were indicated to Dr. Hunter by a Hindu astronomer 
at Vjjiiyw; to which, perhaps, 6 and t may be added to complete the number 
of four. 

VIII. Pushya^ the eighth asterism, is described as an arrow ; ard consists of 
three stars, the chief of which, being also the middlemost, has no latitude, and 
is 12® or 13® distant from the seventh asterism, being placed by Hindu astrono- 
mers in 106® of longitude. This is evidently Cancri ; and does not differ widely 
from the eighth lunar mansion Nelhrah, which, according to Ulugh beg and 
others (Hyde’s Com. p. 45), consists of two stars, including the nebula of 
Cancer. The Indian constellation comprises two other stars, besides $ Cancri, 
which arc perhaps y and ^ of the same^ constellation; and Sir William 
Jones’s conjecture, that it consists of stars in the body and claws of Cancer, was 
not far from the truth. 

IX. The ninth asterism, contains five stars figured as a potter’s 

wheel, and of which the principal or eastern one is placed in 7® S. and, ac- 
cording to different tables, 107®, 108®, or 10&®, E. This appears to be in- 
tended for the bright star in the southern claw of Cancer Cancri,) 
and cannot be reconciled with the* luilar mansion Tarf or Tarfah, 
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which comprises two stars (IIydk’s Com. p. 8.) near the lion’s eye; the 
lorthcrnmost being pl.iccd by Mohammed of Tt%m in *2 of N. declination 
(Hyde’s Com. p, lOI). The Jesuit missionaries, if rightly quoted by Costard 
(Hist, of Astr. p. 51 ) made AilnhA correspond with tl)c bright stars in the heach 
of Castor and Pollux, together with Procyon.” This is c\idi'ntly erroneous. 
Sir William Jones's supposition, that yf^'ltsha might answer to the face and 
name of Leo, nearly concurs with the Arabian determination of this lunar man* 
lion, but disagrees with the place assigned to the stars hy Hindu astronomers. 
Bailly committed the same mistake, when he afiirmcd, that Ailesha ib the 
Lion’s head. (Astr. Ind. p. 328 ). 

X. The tenth astcrism Migha contains, like the last, five stars; but wliieh 
are figured as a house. The principal or southern one has no latitude, and, ac- 
cording to all authorities, has 1290 longitude. This is evidently Kcgulus (x 
onis) : which is exactly 1297 distant from the last star in licvatu 

According to the Jesuits cited by Co'iTard, ha answers to the lion s 
mane and heart ; and the tenth lunar mansion of the Arabians, Jebhah^ comprise^ 
three (some say four) stars, nearly in the longitude of the Lion s licart (Hyde s 
Ulugh Beg, p. 74. and Com. p. 4 ( 3 ). In this instance, therefore, the Indian 
and Arabian divisions of the Zocliack coincide : and it is owing to an oversight, 
tliat Sir William Jones states the Nueshatm as composed of stars in the Lion s 
log and hauncli. ft appears to consist of y. y ^ n and ^ Lconis. 

XI. Two stirs, constituting the eleventh hticshalra^ or preceding 
Phah^ivu, wliicli is represented by a couch or bedstead, arc deter. nined 
hytiic jdace of the chief star (tlic northernmost according to the Suna 

VoL. IX. 
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huila) in 12 '-^ N. and \Ai ' K. or, according to Brahmegupta, the SirCmat/i and 
tiic GrahaLi/hnui l47°or 148° E. They arc probably a and 6 Lconis ; the same 
vvjiich form tlie lunar mansion ’Lubrah or Khertan (Hyde’s Ulcch Beg, p. 7(j. 

and Com. p. 4 7). 


It may be conjectured, that Brahmegupta and Bha^scara selected tlie 
southern for the principal star; while the Surya itd^hanta took tlic northern: 
hence the latitude, stated by those several Hindu authorities, is the mean be- 
tween both stars ; and the difference of longitude, compared to the preceding 
and subsequent asterisms, may be exactly reconciled upon this supposition. 

XII. Two other stars, constituting the twelfth Nneshatra, or following P'haU 
i^itni, which is likewise figured as a bed, are ascertained by the place of one of 
them (the northernmost) in 13°N. and 155° E. This indicates P Leonis; the 
satne which singly constitutes the Arabian lunar mansion S'erfah (Hyde’s 
U i.uGH Beg, p. 78. and Com. p. 47.), though Muhammed of Tizin seems to 
hint \hat it consists of more than one star (Hyde, p. 102). By an error regard- 
ing the origin of the ccliptick on the Indian sphere. Sir WrLLiA.M Jones refers 
to the preceding Siirsbalra, the principal star of this asterism. 


XIII. Until, the thirteenth Nncskitra, has the name and figure of a hand; 
and is suitably m.ade to contain five stars. The principal one, towards the west, 
next to the north-western star, is placed according to all authorities in 1 1° S. and 
1 7()° E. This can only belong to the constellation Cortms : and accordingly five 
stars in that constellation (« p y <f i Corvi), have been pointed out to me by Hindu 
astronomers for this Nacihutra. 
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Aivzva, the tliirtccnth lunnr mansion of the Arabs, is licscribovl ;;s coutniaini?^ 
the same number of stars, situated iimler Virgo, and so disposed ns to i'e:.cinble 
the letter Alif. They arc placed by I^lugii Ri;g in tbculiig (fh Ulim.u 
Beg, j). 80). 

In this instance the Indian and Arabian divisions of the have uotiting 

in common but the number of stars and their agreement of longitiule It a[v 
pears, however, from a passage cited from Sufi by n\nH p. si), that 

the Arabs have also considered tlic cotistellation of Corvus as a m uidon of t!u* 
moon.) 

XIV. The fourteenth Nuishjhj^ figured as a pearl, isas'n ;ie star naiucd 

Chitra, It is placed by the Sur)a suhYluinta in 2' .S, and 160 K ; and hy Bhah-- 
MEGUPTA, the Siromani and Graha ua or i^^S. and 183® K. 

This agrees with the virgin's spike (a Virginis;) ami //W;/ astronomers have 
always pointed out that star for Chitm. Tiic same star constitutes tlic fourteenth 
lunar mansion of the Arabs, named from \iSwuu' ul tj/nil. Lk Gkntit/s con- 
jecture*, that the fourteenth w//r*x//<//o/ comprises the two stars ^ and f Virginia 
was entirely erroneous. And Mons. Bailly was ccpially incorrect in placing 6 
Virginis in the middle of this astcrism (Astr. Ind. p. '227). 

XV, Another single star constitutes the fifteenth StH'sIhUru, repre- 

sented by a coral bead. The .S/zr/A/ siilJhitnlii, BnAHMKC urrA, the SirviUfii 
and Graha laghava, concur in placing it in 37^ N. They differ one degree in 
the longitude of its circle of declination; three of these authorities making it 
jp(j\ and the other 

Tiif only conspicuous star, nearly in the situation thus assigned to Su'ati, 

• Hmliy Ind. l«. 22; 
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t.ind ihc Indian astionomers would hardly travel so far from the Zodiack to seek 
an obscure star;) Is Arctunis, 33‘" N. of the eclijmck in the circle of dcclina. 
turn, and E. fiom the principal sturof I am therefore disposed to 

believe, that Sniiti has been rightly indicated to n>c by a native astronomer who 
pointed out Arcturus for this Naeshuinj^ The iougitude, stated by Mun'is'vvaha 
(viz. less than Cfiifru), indicates the same star: but, if greater reliance be 
placed on his latitudes, the star intended may l>c £ BooUs. At all events, Mons. 
JB A ILLY mistook, when he asserted, on the authority of LeGkntil, that the 
fifteenth ISmshuira is marked by a Virginis ; and that this star is situated at the 
beginning of the Naeshatfa (Ast. Ind. p. 139 ^ 27 ). 

The Indian asterism totally disagrees with the lunar mansion Ghafvy consisting 
of three stars in the Virgin s foot, according to Ulugh Beg (Hyde, p, 82. and 
Com. p. 50)4 but in, or near, the balance, according to others (ibid). 

XM. Jl.siicha^ the sixteenth }iiicshutrdy consists of four stars described as a 
festoon. Authorities differ little as to tlic situation of the principal and northern- 
most star : piacing it in V 20\ or 30' S. and in 212^^, 212^ or 213 ^ E. 
The latitude seems to indicate the bright star in tl>e southern scale (a Librnc), 
though tlic longitude disagree ; for tliis suggests a remote star (possibly x Librae). 
J apprekend the first to be nearest the truth ; and hcncc conclude the four stars 
to be » y i Libric and y Scorpii. 

The sixteenth lunar mansion named Zubamih or T^nbamyah, is according to 

I’ll \MMLD of T'iztJi (Hyde, Com. 104), the bright star in the northern scale 
(3 Libra'), uhicli Sir William Jones supposed to be the fifteenth Nacskitra. 


r^THLu SouciET, by whom Corona BorcaTis is stated for the asterism 
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J'tsacht, is censured by Sir W. Jones, under an impression, that all the A'./c- 
hatras must be SBUjf lit within the Zodiack. I'lie inform.ition, received by l ather 
SouetKT, does appear to have been erroneous; hut the same mistake was com- 
mitted by a native astronomer, who showed to me the same consleiJation for 
f jsiu'ha ; and the AiU 'fmtnis arc certainly not restricted to the neigh houiliood 
of the ccliptick. 

XVII. Four stars, (or, according to a different reailing, three,) dcsciilicd 
ns a row of t>biations, that is, in a right line, constitute the scventccntli Aj(v//j- 
tm named AnuriicThii. Here also, authorities differ little, as to the situation of 
the chief and middlemost star; wliich is placed in :)», or '2®, or is' S. and in 
224^ or 224° o E. This must intend the star near the head of the scorpion 
(iJ Scorpionis) ; and the asterism probaUy comprises j3 J » and p Scorpion is. 

The seventeenth lunar mansion of the Arabs called Ichl or Lhln'jfl'/uli, con- 
tains four (some say three, and others six *,) stars lying in a straiglit Ime. Those, 
assigned by Ulugh Beg (Hyde, p. 87 .) for this mansion, arc i3 J > jt Stor- 
pionis. 

Here the Indian and Arabian divisions appear to concur exactly ; and Sir 
W. Jones (As. Res. 2. p. 299), as well as the Missionaries cited by Cosi aho 
(Hist. Astr. p. 51 ), Imve apparently understood the same stars; tliough the 
latter extend tkc Nacslmlta to the constellation Serpentarius. 

XVIII. Jjrsht'ha, the eighteenth Ncushalra, comprises three stars figured as 


I IvDh’h Colli, p. 5 J . 
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a ring. In regard to tliis, also, amhorities are nearly agreed in tlie portion ol 
tlie principal and middlemost star, placed in 4°, 3§°, or 3° S. and In 22 (>’, 
229 '^ s', or 230° E. This position dearly indicates Antares or the Scorpion’? 
heart (* Scorpionis) ; which is also the eighteenth lunar mansion named AVA or 
KiiUnd uki ab. The tlircc stars of the Indian asterisra may be a «• & TScorpionii 

XIX. Tin; nineteenth asterism, Muht, represented by a Lion's tail, contains 
eleven stars, of which the charactcristick one, the easternmost, is placed in 9 °, 
8 ^° or 8 ° S. and in 241° or 242° E. Although the latitude of u Scorpionis be 
live degrees too great, tlvere seems little doubt, that either that, or the star east 
of it marked ►, must be intended; and this determination agrees with the istli 
lunar mansion of the Arabs called SlmuLih, consisting of two stars near the scor- 
pion’s sting. The Hindu asterism probably includes all the stars placed by us 
in the Scorpion’s tail, viz. « ^ »i 0 « x > u and v Scorpionis. 

XX. The twentieth Na<shalra, entitled preceding A’<h,utha^ figured as an 
elephant’s tooth, or as a couch, cossistsof two stars, of which the most northern 
one is placed in 5^-° 51° or 5° S. and 251° or 255° E. This suits with i Sagitta- 
rii, which is also one of the stars of the twentieth lunar mansion called Niiair. 
It consists of four, or, according to some authorities, of eight, stars. The Indian 
asterism seemingly comprises S & t Sagittarii. 

XXI. Two stars constitute the twenty-first asterism, named the subsequent 
Af/n'ufbii, which is represented by a couch or by an clepb.ant’s tooth. The 
principal star, which also is the most northerly one, is placed in 5 ° S. and 260 c, 
or 2 ()lo E. This agrees with a star in the body of Sagittarius (r Sagittarii), and 
the other star is perhaps the one marked C, 
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The twenty firat lunar mansion of tlic Arabian.^, named Rillah, compnscs six 
stars, two of which arc placed by NIuhaaimku of “llzin in Declination 'il“Sc 
l6“. One of these must he a star in the liead of Sagittarius. Some amliois. on 
the contrary, describe the lunar mansion as destitute of stars (IIydk, Coin, on 
Uli'gh Beg, p. <).) At all events, the Hindu and Arabian divisions appear, 
in this instance, to be but imperfectly rcconcileabic. 

XXII. Three stars, figured as a triangle, or .as the nut of the floating Ti.ip.i, 
form the twenty- second asterism, named ; wlucli, in the modern Indian 

astronomy, does not occupy an equal portion of the ecliptick with the other 
Niushatnn, but is carved out of the contiguous divisions. Its place (meaning 
that of its brightest stiu-) is very remote from the Zodiack ; being in (jo" or bi ’ N. 
The longitude of its circle of declination, according to dillercnl authorities, is 
2O5'', 206‘ 40', or 266". Probably the bright star in the Lyre is meant. It was 
shown to Dr. Hunter, at I'jjaym for the chief star in Ahhijit ; and ilic same 
was pointed out to me, for the asterism, by a Hindu astronomer at tins place. 

The Arabian lunar mansion consists of two stars (sonic reckon four*) 

in the horns of Capricorn, totally disagreeing with the Indian A.u i/u/iu. 

xxiir. S'ruriUiii, the twcnty-thiril represented by liivce foot^Ups^ 

contains three stars, of which one, the middlemost, is by all anthoniKs placed in 
30^ N. bur they differ as to its longitude ; the Surya suLnianta placing it in ; 
Baahmegupta and iht S'tr'jmani^ in 278*; and the Giahalaghava m 27 j"* 


• Ui.UGH Bn;, f. 94. antMIvDB’s Corn. Ji. 
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The assigned latitude Indicates the bright star in the eagle, whence the three 
may be inferred to be -a (3 and y Aquilae. 

The twenty-third mansion of the moon, called by the Arabs consists 

of two stars in the left hand of Aquarius. Consequently the Arabian and 
Hindu divisions arc here at variance. 

XXIV. lyhanhli Cha^ the twenty-fourth asterism, is represented by a drum o; 
tabor. It comprises four stars, one of which (the westernmost) is placed in 

N. and, according to the 8urya suUThanta^ Brahmkgupta and the Sirowuint^ 
in E. though the Grahalaghava state '286^ only. This longitude of the 
circle of declination, and the distance of the star on it from the ecliprick, indicate 
the Dolphin; and the four stars probablyarc a py and ^ Delphini. The same 
constellation is mentioned by the Jesuit missionaries as corresponding to 
7iisJi t'hu (Costard, p. 51) : and there can be little doubt, that the ascertain- 
ment is correct. The longitude, stated by Mun'is'wara, (viz. 294 ® 12 ') 
supports the conclusion, though his latitude ( 26 ° 25'j be too small. To determine 
accurately the position of this Naeshatra is important, as the solstitial coliire, ac- 
cording to the ancient astronomers, passed through the extremity of it, and 
through the middle of As'lesha, 

The twenty-fourth mansion, called by the Arabs Saud^ comprises two stars in 
Aquarius ((3 and £ Aquarii); totally disagreeing with the Hindu division. 

XXV. Sittiihhishii, the twenty- fifth Nacshiira^ is a cluster of a hundred 
stars figured by a circle. The principal one, or brightest, has no latitude ; or 
only a third, or at the utmost half, a degree of south latitude ; and all the tables 
concur in placing it in long. 3 ' 2 (/. This will suit best with A Aquani 
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These hundred stars may be sought in the stream from tlic Jar, where Siu 
William Jones places the Naeshatra ; and in the right leg of Acjuarlus. 

Akhlnyah, the twenty-fifth lunar mansion, is stated to consist of three st int 
only, which seem to be the three in the wrist of the nght li:nidof Aquarius 
(Hyde’ sCom.p. 55 ). However, it appears from Ultou Bi.o’s tables, as well 
as from Mohammed of Tizins, that four stars arc assigned to this mansion 
(Hyde, p. 99. and Com. p. 95.) 

The Hindu and Arabian asterisms differ, here less widely, than in the instances 
lately noticed : and a passage, cited by Hyde from Ih nozA h vi>i, even inti- 
mates the circular figure of the constellation (Com. [>. 10 ). 

XXVI. The twenty-sixth of the Indian astcrisms, called the prcccihng 
IVtiulrapadii^ consists of two stars represented by a conch or bed, or else by a 
double headed figure ; one of which is placed by Hindu astronomers in N. 
and 325^^ or 320"^ E. The only conspicuous star, nearly in that situation, is the 
bright star in Pegasus (* Pegasi) ; and the other may be the nearest consideration 
((^Pegasi). I should have considered p Pegasi to be the second star of tliM 
Niicshiitiu^ were not its or chief star expressly said to be the most northerly. 
MukadJim, the 2()th lunar mansion, consists of the two brightest stars in Pcgasiu 

and and thus the two divisions of the Zodiack nearly concur. 

XX\JI. Two other stars constitute the 27 th lunar mansion named tljr 
subsequent lihiidfapada. They arc figured as a twin, or person with a dou- 

• llviu’a rrct.ii Bko', p. 53, and ( ou. p. 34. 
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h\' face, or else as a couch. The position of one of them (the most northerly) 
is stated in 0,6^ or 27 ^ N. and 337*^ K. I suppose the bright star in the head of 
Andromeda to be meant; and the other star to be the one in the extremity of 
the wmgof Pegasus {y Pegasi). This agrees exactly with the 27th lunar man- 
fsion of the Arabians, called Miuikkher. Por Ulugh BE<i assigns those stars to 
it (Hyde, p. 53. Com. p. 34. and 35*) 

XXVIII. The last of the twenty-eight astcrisms is named Rc'vati^ and com- 
prises thirty -two stars figured as a tabor. All authorities agree, that the principal 
star, which should be the southernmost, has no latitude, and two of them assert 
no longitude ; but some make it ten minutes short of the origin of the ecliptick, 
viz. 359® 5(/. This clearly maiks the star on the ecliptick in the string of the 
fishes Piscium) ; and the ascertainment of it is important in regard to the 
adjustment of the Hituiu sphere. 

The Arabick name of the 28th mansion, Risha^ signifying a cord, seems to 
indicate a star nearly in tl>c same position. But the constellation, as described by 
JuHARi cited by Golius, consists of a multitude of stars in the shape of a fish, 
and termed llctnnlhid ; in the navel of which is the lunar mansion : and Muham- 
MED of 7/i///, with some others, also makes this lunar mansion to be the same 
with Relnulhuty which ai)pcars, however, to be the bright star in the girdle of 
Andromeda (3 AndromedcT;) ; though others describe it as the northern fish, 
extending, however, to tlic horns of the ram (Hyde’s Com. p. 10, 35, and 
gfi). The lunar mansion and Indian astcrisni are, therefore, not reconcileable 
in this last instance. 

The result of the comparison shows, I hope satisfactorily, that the Indian 
asterisms, which mark the divisions of the ecliptick, generally consist of nearly 
the same stars, which constitute the lunar naansions of the Arabians : but, in a 
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few instances, they essentially diflcr. The Hindus ha\'c likewise .uicptiMl tiu- 
division of the Kcliptick and Zcnliack into twelve sigin or constellation^, 
agreeing in figure and designation with those of the Creeks; and diireriT);; 
merely in the place of the consttdlations, whiclt arccairied on the fndian sphere 
a few degrees further west than on the Grecian. I'hat the ///*... ^^ took the hint 
of this mode of dividing the ecliptick from the Greeks, is not pnliaps .ilfoi\cilier 
improbable : but, if such be the origin of it, they have nor Impliciilv rt c eiveil 
the arrangement suggested to them, but have reconciled and a(la[>ted it to their 
own ancient distribution of the ecliptick into twenty-seven pails * 

In like manner, tliey may have either received or given tlic limt of an annil- 
lary sphere as an instrument for astronomical observation : but ( ertainly tlicy 
have not copied the instrument which was described by Piolf.mv ; for the coii- 
struction differs considerably. 

In the Arabick Epitome of the Almagest entitled Tiihnrulmiji'stt], the ar- 
millary sphere (7,dt ul halk) is thus described. ‘‘ Two equal circles aic placed 
at right angles; the one representing the ecliptick, the other the solstitial (‘olurc. 
Two pins pass through the poles of the ecliptick ; and two other pins arc placed 
on the poles of the equator. On the two first pins, are suspended a couple of 
circles, moving the one within, the other without, the first mcnloncd circles, and 

• According to the longitude of the threo bi ighttsi nlai'* ot Aries, j'l by Iioifmv, v»/. 

lO"' 40% 7^ '10' and -K/, (I quote (roin an Aiabiik t pitomc of the i tlic orii;lii "I 

iIjc ecliptick, in the Greek bonk which is nuM likrly to hav^* breomc known in Indii, .!</ 

from the star \\hich the lliruhs have ielcclcJ to mark the coinm* iiC(*nieni <»1 ilu rrlqauk. 

t By the c<*!chratcd X\siHrnniN Tesi ; from the Aiahi<k vi rsion ol uin livers, 

which was revised byTusBii. 
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representing two ^ccondarks of the ccliptick. On the two other pins a circle ij 
placed, which encompasses t])e wliolc instrument, and within which the different 
circles turn : it represents the meridian. Within the inner secondary of the 
ccliptick a circle is fitted to it, in the same plane, and turning in it. This is 
adapted to measure latitudes. To this internal circle, two a])erturcs, or sights, 
opposite to each other, and without its plane, are adapted, like the sights of an 
instrument for altitudes. The arniillary sphere is complete when consisting of 
these six circles. The ccliptick and secondaries are to be graduated as minutely 
as may be practicable. It is best to place both secondaries, as by some directed, 
within the ccliptick, (instead of placing one of them without it,) that the com- 
plete revolution of the outer secondary may not be obstructed by the pins at the 
poles of tlie equator. The Meridian, likewise, should be doubled, or made to 
consist of two circles ; the external one graduated, and the internal one moving 
Within it. Thus the pole may be adjusted at its proper elevation above the hori- 
zon of any place. The instrument so constructed consists of seven circles. 

“ It is remarked, that when the circle, representing the meridian, is placed in 
the plane of the true meridian, so that it cuts the plane of the horizon at right 
angles, and one of the poles of the equator is elevated above the horizon 
conformably with the latitude of the place; then the motions of all the circles 
lound the poles represent the motions of the universe. 

‘‘ Ai TFR rectifying the meridian, if it be wished to observe the sun and moon 
together, the outer secondary of the ccliptick must be made to intersect the 
ccliptiek at the sun's place for that time: and the solstitial colurc must be 
moved until the place of intersection be opposite to the sun. Both circles arc 
thus adjusted to their true places; or if any other object, but the sun, be 
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observed, the colure is turned, until the object be seen in its proper place, on 
that secondary referred to the ccliptick ; the circle representing the ediptick, 
being at the same time in tlie plane of the true ediptick and in its proper miu.'.- 
tion. Afterwards, the inner secondary is turned lowaids the moon (or to any 
, star intended to be observed), and the smaller circle within it, beating the two 

sights, is turned, until the moon (or to any star intended to be observcil), and 

the smaller circle within it, bearing the two sigiits, is turned, until the moon be 
seen in the line of the apertures. The intersection of the sccorular) dide and 
ccliptick is tlic place of the moon in longitude; and the arc of the secondai^, 
between the aperture and the ccliptick, is the latitude of the moon tui cither side 
(Nortli or South).” 

The same instrument, as described hy Mo.\tuc].a fiom the text of Pioi i m v 
( 1 . 3. c. 2.*', consists of six circles: first, a large circle representing i*ie me- 
ridian ; next, four circles united together, representing the eipuiior, ediptick 
and two cohires, and turning within the first circle on the poles of i lie cipiator ; 
lastly, a circle turning on the poles of the ediptick, furnished uith sights and 
nearly touching, on its concave side, the circumference of the ediptuk. 

The armillary sphere, described by the Arabian cpiloiniscr, differs, therefore, 
from Ptoi.i;my’s, in omitting the equator and equinoctial cohire, and addim' an 
inner secondary of the ediptick, which, as well as the meridian, is doiihlcd. 

Accokding ioLalande, the astrolabe of Ptolemy, from which 'J'yciio 
Brahe derived his equatorial armillary, consisted only of four circles: two 


• Hitit, Ue# MaiUcni. 1. p. JOl. 
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placed at right angles to represent the ecliptick and solstitial coliirc ; a third 
turning on the poles of the ecliptick and serving to mark longitudes; and a 
fourth, within the other three, furnished with sights to observe celestial objects 
and measure their latitudes and longitudes*. 

WiiKTiiEU the ancient Greeks had any more complicated instrument formed 
on similar |)rincl[)lcs, and applicable to astrono.uical observations, is perhaps 
uncertain. We have no detailed description of tire instrument, which Aitcut- 
MEDES is said to have devised to represent the phenomena and motions of the 
heavenly bodies; nor any sufficient hint of its construction*^; nor docs Cr- 
x^Euo’s account of the sphere exhibited by Posidonius | suggest a distinct no- 
tion of its structure. 

Amo.vg the Arabs, no addition is at present known to have been made to tlic 
Armillary sphere, between the period when the Almagest was translated §, and 
the time of Alhazem, who wrote a treatise of optics, in which a more com- 

• \Ni>B Astron. 1.13. (§22/9). 

t If Claudian’s epigram on the subject of it was founded upon any authority, the instiument 
must have been a .sort of orrery, enclosed in glass. 

Vide Claud, epig. Cicero. Tusc. Quaes. I. 1 Nat. Deo. 2. 3.5. 

t ( ic. \at. Deo. 2. 34. 

§ In the year 212 , or A. D. 827 , by Auiazem ben Yusef with the aid of Sercius 

(Monii’cla, 2 . p. 304) > or rather by Ish\k ben Honen, whose death is placed about the Hjlrd 
year 260 (D’l Ir RBKi.oT, p. 453). According to the Ishak’s vcision was epitomised 

by H\jai ben YusEt^ by I'habit ben Kabbah, and by Xasiru ddin Ti’si. Other vc^^ioIl.', 
liowovcr, arc mentioned : pai ticularly, one by Haj\b, said to have been cor- reeled first by Hunb.n 
BEN' CiiNK, and aftcr\vard> byTuABix; another by Th\bit himself 3 and a third hy Muhi beh 
TAUiYVH. A dilftrent acccunt is likcwi:>c gi\Tn of the earliest trans’ation of the Jlmdgert, which 
is ascrilffd to Abu Hi>an and Salman, who are said to have completed it, after the failure of 
other learned men, who had previously attempted the translation, IMcntion is alsomadeofa 
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|)hcatc\i insirumen.l, than that of Ptolemy, is described. Ai.ii \/.i-.n\ armill.uy 
sphere is stated to have been the prototype oI'I'yc no BitaiiE’s * ; but neither 
the original treatise, nor the Latin translation of it, are here piaicurable ; and 1 
am therefore unable to ascertain whethci the sphcic, mentioned by the .Arabian 
author, lesembled that described by Indian astronomers. At all event-i, he i-, 
more modern -f-, than the oldest of the Hindu writers whom I shall pioeceil lo 
quote I'. 

The construction of the Armillary splicre is briefly and rather obu uuly 
taught in the Surja su/.Phanta, The following is a literal translation. 

“ Let the astronomer frame the surprising structure of tlie teiTcstri.al and ce- 
lestial spheres. 

“ Having caused a wooden globe to be made, [of such size] as .he jlca'^e^, 
to represent the earth 5 with a stafl'for the axis, passing through the center, and 

veisinn bv Ibuahim dfn ^nlat, rrvUfd by Jlrui N. lJul mflic of tlirsc traiiHl.itKjiiN die luitruor 
to the 9ih century of the ("hrislian era. 

• Adhibuit (Tyclio) Arm.llTrc quoddam I ns I run ten turn, quod t a men coniprri ego iHislinin, a 
adhibitum ol tu luisse ante* Tychoncin ab Albnzeno, lib. 7. opt. (’. 1. plop, i:; cl .1 \ ii II. lib. 
JO. propjs. 'J£). tujus instrumenti abtionoinicc collocati ope, aiquc U'.u, (vide insii unit niuin mul- 
tiplex ariUi laro apiid l)ctio, in McchanuTs Afctronomi.i ) c.iiidem clrxalioiKm t iLani ij Mnq u- 
loium invcHit, quani | cr ali.i, duo di versa instru.Hfnta, cx)inpcrerat. 

iii 'I tin Af'iuit I 

I He wretc liis lieaiisc on opiicks and ctthci works about ibe year 

luci:, Du. 

I Bhasc. \RA flouiiblu’d ill ihc middle of tlie twelfth centiiryj being born, as he hm-cli 
informs us, i i the Sa(u year 1003, answering to A. D. IIJ J. Bui the SuU'/hnitu ti mor'* 


ancient. 
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exceeding the globe at both ends ; let him place the supporting hoops as ali^o 
the equinoctial circle. 

“ Three circles must be prepared, (divided for signs and degrees,) the radius 
of which must agree with the respective diurnal circles, in proportion to the 
equinoctial : the three circles should be placed for the Ram and following signs, 
respectively, at the proper declination in degrees, N. or S. ; the same answer 
contrariwise for the Crab and other signs. In like manner, three circles are placed 
in the southern hemisphere, for the Balance and the rest, and contrariwise for 
Capricorn and the remaining signs. Circles are similarly placed on both hoops 
for the astcrisms in both hemispheres, as also iox Ahhijit\ and for the seven 
Rtshisy AgiUlya^ Brahrne and other stars. 

In the middle cf all these circles is placed the equinoctial. At the inter- 
.section of that and the supporting hoops, and distant from each other half the 
signs, the two equinoxes should be determined ; and the two solstices, at the 
degrees of obliquity from the equinoctial; and the places of the Ram and the 
rest, in the order of the signs, should be adjusted by the strings of the curve. 
Another circle, thus passing from equinox to equinox, is named the ecliptick ; 
and by tliis path, the sun, illuminating worlds, for ever travels. The moon and 
the other planets are seen deviating from their nodes in the ecliptick, to the ex- 
tent of their respective greatest latitudes [within the Zodiack].'’ 

Tin-: author proceeds to notice the relation of the great circles 
lieforc mentioned to the horizon ; and observes, that, whatever place 
be assumed for the apex of tlie sphere, the middle of the heavens for that 


• They are the Cotures. 
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place is its horizon. lie concludes by showing, that the instrument tray be 
made to revolve with regularity, by means of a current water ; and hints, that 
the appearance of spontaneous motion maybe given, by a concealed mechanism, 
for which quicksilver is to be employed. The manner of usmg this instrument 
for astronomical observations has been already explained (p. 3'2d). 

More ample instructions for framing an armillary sphere are delivered in the 
S'idcVhdnta s lromaii i. The passage is too long for insertion in this place ; and 1 
reserve it for a separate article, on account of tlic explanations which it re- 
quires, and because it leads to the considerations of other topicks which cannot 
be sufficiently discussed in the present essay. A brief abstract of Bha'scara*s 
description may here suffice. In the center he places a small globe to represent 
the earth encompassed with circles for the orbits of the planets arranged like 
the curved lines in a spider’s web. On an axis passing through the poles of the 
earth, and prolonged on both sides, a sphere, or assemblage of circles, is sus- 
pended, by means of rings or tubes adapted to the axis, so that the sphere may 
move freely on it. This assemblage of circles comprises a horizon and 
equator adjusted for the place, with a prime vertical meridian, and two 
intermediate verticals (intersecting the horizon at the N. E. and S. W. 
and N. W. and S. E points) ; as also the equinoctial colure. Another 


• Among others, that of the precession of the equinoxes ; respecting which different opinions 
are stated by Bhascara. It appears from what is said by him, that the notion of a libratlon 
of the equinoxes has not unifcrsally prevailed among Hindu astronomers. The correcter opinion 
of a revolution of the equinoctial points was advanced by some authors, but has not obtained 
the general suffrage of Hindu writers on astronomy. 
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circle is suspended within this sphere on the poles of the horizon, apparently 
intended to measure the altitude and amplitude of an object. 

Another sphere or assemblage of circles is in like manner suspended on the 
pole of the equator. It consists of both colures, and the equinoctial, with the 
ecliptick adjusted to it ; and six circles for the planetary orbits adjusted to the 
ecliptick ; as also six diurnal circles parallel to the equinoctial, and passing 
through the extremities of the several signs. 

This, though not a complete description of Bha'sc aka’s armillary sphere, 
will convey a sufficient notion of the instrument for the purpose of the present 
comparison ; and will justify the remark, that its construction differs greatly 
from that of the instrument specified by Ptolemy. 

In the description of the armillary sphere cited ffoin the Surya s'ldcrhanta^ 
mention \s made of several stafs not included in the asterisms which mark the 
divisions of the ecliptick. The following table exhibits the positions of those, 
and of the few other stars w'hich have been particularly noticed by Himiu astro- 
nomers. 


Jiiiihi/if ;>i(td*hiinta 
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t The SacaJya sanhita and TaHva viveca agree with the Sitrya sidd'hdnta ai to the positions of 
the first four stars. They omit the other three. 
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Chatu 

PULAHA 

PuLASTYA 

Atri 

Angiras 

Vasisht’ha 

MARfCHI 


Here ji^aslya is evidently Canopus ; 


According to the 

The seven Rhhh ....... 

Saealya Sanhtti, 
Lat. 

Chatu 55'’ N. 

Pul AH A 50 '’ N. 

PuLASTYA ao'’ N. 

Atri 56° N. 

Angiras 570 N. 

Vasisht’ha 60° N. 

MARfcHi 60° N. 

Here Agastya is evidently Canopus ; as LubJ'haca is Sirius. Brahmer'tdaya 
seems to bcCapella, wliich was shown, under that Indian name, to Dr. Huntbr 
at Vjjayhii. Agn'i may be the bright star in the northern horn of the bull 
(|3 Tauri) : Prajdpati is perhaps the star on the head of the waggoner {S Au- 
riga}). The distances of the three last mentioned stars from the ccliptick do 
not exactly agree with the places stated ; but no conspicuous stars are found 
nearer to the assigned positions : and it may be remarked, that they are all 
nearly in the longitude of the Naeshatra Mrigas'iras corresponding to the head 
of Orion ; and that the latitude, assigned to them by Hindu astronomers, is as 
much too small, as that of Mrigas'iras is too great. 

The star, mentioned in the Siirya sidd'hdnta under the name of A’pas or 
water, is doubtless S Virginis ; and Apdmvaisa comprises the nebulous stars in 
the same constellation, marked b J . 2. 3. 

Astronomers give rules for computing the heliacal rising and setting of the 
star Agastya, on account of certain religious ceremonies to be performed when 
that star appears. Vara'ha Mihira says, '■^Agastya is visible at Ujjaym, when 
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the sun is 7® short of the sign Virgo.” But he afterwards adds, that ‘^thc star 
becomes visible, when the sun reaches Htista^ and disappears when the ’"sun 
arrives at Rohin'i.'^ His commentator remarks, that the author has here followed 
earlier writers; and quotes Para'sara saying, ‘‘When the sun is in Hasta^ 
the star uses; and it sets when the sun is in llohini *'' Bhattotpala cites 
i'roin ilic five Suld'hautas a rule of computation, analogous to that, which will 
I e forthwith quoted from the Bhuswaii ; and remarks, that thr^e periods of 
j1gaUya\ heliaCwal rising are observed, viz. 8th and 15th of and Stli o/ 

CiU tic a. 

The directs the day of rising for any particular latitude 

to be found by the following rule. ^ The length of the shadow of a gnomon -j- 
at a particular latitude, on the day of the equinox, is multiplied by 25 ; and to 
the product goO arc added ; the sum, divided by 225, gives in signs and de- 
grees the place of the sun, on the day, when Agaslya rises or appears in the 
soutli, at the close of night.’ The commentator adds, that ‘ the day of the 
star’s setting may be computed by deducting the sum found as above, from 
1350; the difference reduced to signs and degrees, is the place of the sun, on 
the day, when Agiistya sets in the southwest.’ According to these rules, Agastya 
in latitude 26^' 34', rises when the sun is in 4^ 20° and sets when the sun is in 

10% 

The GrahaUighava teaches another method of calculation. The length 
of the shadow of the gnomon is multiplied by 8, and the product is 


\ In auodtcimal parts. 
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added to 98 for the sun’s place in degrees, on the day when JgiUtya rises ; or 
is deducted frona 78, to find the sun’s place when that star sets. By this rule, 
the star should rise, in latitude iQp 34', when the sun is at the '26lh degree of 
the lion, and should set when the sun quits the ram. Accordingly, the 
lihavishya and the liraJmevaivarla Pitrdnas ordain oblations for Jgastya three 
days before the sun reaches the Zodiacal sign Virgo; though the inhabitants 
of the province of Gaiira, as observed in the last mentioned Purdna, perform 
this ceremony three days earlier. 

In regard to the passages above quoted, it may be remarked, that the rule, 
stated in the Bhaswali, implies the distance of three signs, from the beginning 
of Aries, to Jgastya, and supposes the star to become visible when distant one 
sign from the sun. But the rule, delivered in the Grahah'ighava, places the star 
at the distance of 88° from the beginning of Misha, and supposes it visible in 
the right sphere, when JO° distant. from the sun. According to the quotation 
from. Para'sara., the right ascension of the star must have been, in his time, 
not less than 100° reckoned from the beginning of Misha-, and the star, risino- 
cosmically, became visible in the oblique sphere, at the distance of 600 from the 
sun ; and disappeared, setting achronically, when within that distance. Making 
allowance therefore for the star’s proper motion, and change of declination and 
right ascension, it remains probable, that Paba'sara’s rule was framed for the 
north of India, at a period when the solstitial points were, as stated by that 
author, in the middle of Askshd and beginning of Dhantshl'ha *, 

I HAVE purposely reserved for separate consideration the seven Rishh, wJio 


• As. Res. vol. 2. p. 393. 
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give name to seven stars in Ursa major ; not only because their positions are not 
stated by Bhahmegupta, Bha'scara, and the Surya sidd'hantUy but also be- 
cause the authors, who give their positions, ascribe to them a particular motion, 
or variation of longitude, different from otlicr stars, and apparently uncon- 
nected with the precession of the equinoxes. 

Vaua'ha Mihiha has a chapter in the Vdfahhanlnta expressly on the subject 
of this supposed motion of the Rishis. He begins by announcing the intention 
of stating their revolution conformably with the doctrine of Vridd^ha Gakga, 
and proceeds as follows: When king Yud’hist’hira ruled the earth, the 

Munis were in and the period of the era of that king is 2526 years. 

They remain for a hundred years in each astcrism, being connected with that 
particular Naeshatra^ to which, when it rises in the east, the line of their 
rising is directed 

The commentator, Bhatt(5tpala, supports the text of his author by 
quotations from Vridd’ha Garga and CaYyapa. At the junction of the 
Cali and Dwdpar ages, says Garga, ‘^the virtuous sages, who delight in 
protecting the people, stood at the asterism, over which the Phris preside.’* 
That is at Maghd, “The mighty sages,” says Ca's'yapa, “abide during 

Accordii^;' to a different reading noticed by the commentator, the concluding licmistich signifies 

they constantly rise in the northeast j together with Ajicnd watI.* * 
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1 hundred years in each astcrism, attended by tlie virtuous ARUND^HAaf.’* 

The author next states the relative situation of the seven Rhhis, with 
ARUND^HATf near her husband Vasisiit’ha : and the remainder of the Chaplci 
is devoted to astrology. 

The revolution of the seven RlJiis, and its periods, arc noticed in Puranas^. 
The following passage is from the Srt Bhagavatu 

^‘From your birth (Partcshit is addressed by Su'ca) to the inaugura- 
tion of Nanda, 1115 years will elapse. 

Of the seven Rishis, two arc first perceived, rising in the sky; and the 
asterism, which is observed to be at night even with the middle of those stars, 
is that, with which the Kishisv^xt united, and they remain so during a hundred 
years of men. In your time, and at this moment, they arc situated in Mugha, 

‘^When the splendor of Vishnu, named Crishna, departed for heaven, 
then did the Cali age, during which men delight in sin, invade the world. So 
long as he continued to toucli the earth with his holy feet ; so long the Cali age 
was unable to subdue the world. 

When the seven Rishis were in Maghd, the Cali age comprising 1200 
[divine] years 'f- began ; and when, from Maghd^ they shall rcacli PurvtU 
shudha^ then will this G//; age attain its growth under Nanda and liis suc- 
cessors/' 


» Book 12. C. 2. 
t 432000 common years. 
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The commentator Sei'd’haka Svva'mi remarks, that the constellation, con- 
sisting of seven stars, is in the form of a wheeled carriage. Mari'chx, he 
observes, is at the extremity ; andncxt to him, Vasisht’ha in the arched part 
of the yoke ; and beyond him Angiras ; next to whom arc four stars in a 
quadrangle : Atui at the northeast corner ; south of him Pulastya ; next to 
whom is PuLAHA ; and Cratu is north of the last. Such being their relative 
position, the two stars, which rise first, are Pulaha and Cratu ; and whichever 
astcrism, is in a line south from the middle of those stars, is that with which 
the seven Rishts are united ; and they so remain for 100 years. 

A SIMILAR passage is found in the Vtshnu Purana *, and a similar exposition 
of it is given by the commentator Ratmaoarbha : but the period, there stated 
to elapse between the birth of Faricshit and the inauguration of Nanda, is 
1015 years only. 

The Maisya Purdna contains a passage to the like effect ; but allows 1050 
years from the birtli of Paricshit to the inauguration of MahaTadma : and 
the seven Rtshis are stated as being in a line with the constellation sacred to fire 
(that is Crltticd), 836 years later, in the time of the Andhra kings. 

In the Brahme sidShdnta of Sa’calya, denominated from its reputed 
author Sacatya sanhitd, the supposed motion of the seven Rtshis is thus 
noticed -f- : “At the commencement of the ytiga, Cratu was near the 
star sacred to Vishnu (Sravand), at the beginning of the asterism. Three 
degrees east of him, was Pulaha ; and Pulastya, at ten degrees 


• Part 4. Ch. i3. v. 32. &c. 
t PrasnM 2. ch. 3. 
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from this; Atri followed at three degrees from the last; and Angjras, at 
eight degrees from him; next came Vas'isht'ha, at the distance of seven de- 
grees; and lastly MARfcHi at ten. Their motion is eight hplas (minutes) in a 
year. Their distances from the ecliptick, north, were rcs|)cctively 53^ 30^ 
50°, 56°, 57^ 6o°, and 6o°. For, moving in the north into different positions, 
the sages employ 2/00 years in revolving through the assemblage of asterisins : 
and hence their positions may be easily known at any particular time/* 

Lalla, cited by MuNfs'wARA in his gloss on the Sitomjni^ says “If the 
number of years of the Cah age, less fourteen, be diviiied by 100, the quotient, 
as the wise declare, shows the asterisms traversed by M vide hi and other celestial 
sages, beginning from the astcrism of Viranchi (Brahma).” 


Herb Lalla is generally understood to mean Rohini^ which is sacred to 
Prajapati (or Brahma). But Mun(s'wara has remarked, in another place, 
that Lalla may intend Abhipi which is sacred to Funii or Brahma ; and con- 
sequently may mean S'ravar/a, of which Ahhijit forms a part : and thus Lalla 
and Sa'calya may be reconciled. 

Most of the commentators on the Silrya sidShanta and Siromuni are silent 
on the subject of the seven Rishis. But NuTsinha, in his Fdrtlca to the Fdsand 
Bhdshya or gloss on the Siromani, quotes and expounds the Sdcalya Sanhitdj and 
rejects Va^x'ha^s rule of computation, as disagreeing with Purdnas. MunIs- 
wAiiA, in his commentary on the Sirbmaniy cites some of the passages above 
noticed, and remarks, that Bha'scara has omitted this topick on account of 
contradictory opinions concerning it, and because it is of no great use. 

VoL. IX. 3 A 
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Tii R san:ic (author, iji lii^ ^>'.vn coii^p.lation cntiilcd Siihrhufifd SdrriibJdrdim , 
has entered more fully into till:) ^ulijcct. He observes, that the seven IVi^his are 
not, like Ollier star^, attnclud by spikes to the solid rin^ of the ecliptick, but 
resolve in small circles round the northern pede of the ecli[;t!ck, moving by 
t’ eir own poA’cr in tlie etlicrial sphere above Saturn, but below the splierc of the 
stais. He places the Uhhis \n the same relative positions, which Sa'cxlva 
had assignerl to them ; starts in other terms tlic same distances from the ecliptick, 
and the same annual motion ; and directs their place to he computed by tieduct- 
ing Goo from the year*, of the Cuh age, doubling the remainder and dividing 
by fifteen . the cico.icnt, in degrees, is divided by 30, to reduce it into signs. 
IvIuN’iS'w AiiA suj)ports this mode of calculation on the authority of Sa'caly \, 
a'j:aL st V^aka'iia miiiira and Lalla ; and afllrms, that it agrees wiih the 
phenomena, as observable at the period of his compilation. It appears, how- 
ever, to be a coircclion of Sa'calya's rule. 

Camala'cara, in the Td/ivavivnd, notices the opinion delivered in the 
SiiLflunitii Sdrviibhiiuma ; but observes, that no such morion of the stars is per- 
Cv‘ptible. Remarking, however, that the authority of the Pm an' as and Sanhitds^ 
which affirm their revolution, is incontrovertible, he reconciles faith and expe- 
rience by saying, that t!ie stars themselves are fixed; but the seven Rishis arc 
invisible deities, who perform the stated revolution in the period specified. 

If Cam al^'cara’s notion be adopted, no difficulty remains : yet it can 
hardly be su[)posed, that Vara'ha MiHiRAand Lalla intended to describe re- 
volulions of invisddc beings. If then it be allowed, that they have attributed to 
the stars Vheiuselves an imaginary revolution grounded on an erroneous theory, 
a probable inference may be thence drawn as to the period when those 
authors provided one position be conceded ; namely, that the rules, 
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Stated by them, gave a result not grossly wrong at the rcspicciive periods 'a lien 
they wrote. Indeed it can scarcely be supposed, that aiiiliors, who, like the 
celcbiatcd astronomers in question, were nut mere couqiilcis and transcribcr'>, 
should iiave exhibited rules of computation, which did not nppuuch to the truth, 
at the very period when they were proposed. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it would follow, tlial \’ \i: v'iia mi hie a com- 
posed the J\'irahi stinhihl about years after the pc-riod assigned by Imu to 

the commencement of the reign ()f Vu on isu r'ui h a, or m ar the close of the 
third century after the expiration of YuDnI^HTh^ ii:a\ era as delined hv lum. 
For the circle of declination passing hetwccri Ca a nr nmll\ru\nA (the two 
first of the seven I\ishis)^ and cutting the ecliptic k only 2"^ shoitof the be- 
ginning of was the solstitial colure, when llie equinox was near the be- 

ginning of Cnlilca ; and such probably was tlic reason of that line being noticed 
by ancient Hindu astronomers. It agrees witli the solistitial colurc on the sphere 
of Eudoxus, as described by Hipparchus A similar circle of declination, 
passing betw'een the same stars, intersected the ccliptick at the beginning of 


♦ Hipparchus tells us, that Eudoxus duwthe colurc »>!’ the solstices, thiouglj the ojIlMIc 
of the Orcat Bear ; and the middle f;f Cancer; and ilic neck H/dnis; and the star baween 
the poop and mast of Argo; and the tail ol the South losh ; and thrinigh iIk* middh* ot (^apucorn, 
and of Sagitta; and through the neck and right-wing of the Swan; and the h ft-h.ind ofripheus ; 
and that he drew the equinoctial colurc tlirongh tlie I<ft-Iiaml of A!Ct')pfiyI.j\ ; and along the 
middle of his body ; and cross the middle ofChehr; and through the right-hand and fore-knee 
of the Centaur j and through the flexure of Eridanu# an<l head of CXus; and the back of Arii s 
acio->s, and ihrougli the head and right-hand of Perseus.” Sm I. New ion’s Chronology §. 20. 
HilyparJi. ad Vhoemm. in Pttavii Urafwhgia, p. 207 , 20a. Bailly, A4, Ariu, p. .5(Xi. (Costard, 
p. 136. 
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Maghil when the solstitial cohire was at the m'ddle of AsUsha\ and a like 
circle passed through the nc\r asu risn^, v;hen the equinox corresponded vvitli 
the first point of Mesha, An astronomer of that period, if he were appri^jcd of 
the position assigned to the same stars by Garga reputed to have been the priest 
ofCKisHNAand the Vandiis^ might conclude with Vara'ha mihira, that one 
revolution had been completed, and that the stars had passed through one 
Nacdiulru o{ the second revolution. In corroboration of this inference re'^pcct- 
ing the age of Vara'ha mihika’s astiological treatise, it may be added, that 
he is cited Ijy name in the Pancha liinija, the original of the fables of Pilpayy 
which were translated for Nushiuva'n more than 1200 years ago 

Thk theory being wholly unfounded, Vara'ua mihira’s rule of compu- 
tation soon ceased to agree with the phenomena, and other rules have been suc- 
cessively introduced by different authors, as Lalla, Sa'calya and lastly 
MunisAvara ; whose rule, devised less than two liundrcd years ago, does not 
yet grossly betray its insufficiency. 

Tins pretended revolution of the stars of Ursa Major is connected with two 
remarkable epochas in Indian chronology ; the commencement of the Cidiyuga, 
or sinful age, in the reign of Yud’hisht'hira ; and its prevalence, on the 
failure of the succession of Cbhatnya princes, and establishment of a different 
dynasty, 1015 years after the birth of Paricshit, according to the l^ishiu 
Pui iivA ; or 1 1 15 years, according to the Bhagavata ; but I 498 years, if a cor- 
rection, which has been proposed by SafobiARA Swami and some other com 
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mcntators, be admitted. This subject has been already noticeil by C\ij>r. 
WiLKOUD in his essay on Vicuama^ditya ; and it is, tlurcl'orc, unncee:asary 
to enlarge upon it in this place. 

It has been noticed, towards the beginning of the present essay, flint the 
pnncipal star of each JWus/iafri/y is denominated Perhaps it may nut 

be snperniious to caution the reader against confounding tliesc v^;'^</ biars \n ith 
the of which a list is inserted in Sir W. Jonks's Treatise on the Indian 

Zodiack *. They arc mentioned by him as divisions of the ecdiptick : but it 
will presently appear, that they cannot in sM'ictncss be so denominated. Idieir 
principal purpose regards astrology; but they arc also employed in regulating 
certain moveable feasts ; and they are of such frequent use, that every Indian 
Almanack contains a column specifying the for each day, with the hour ol' 
its icrmination. 

The yoga Is nothing else than a mode of Indicating the 5um of the longitudes 
of the sun and moon. The rule for its computation, as given in the S/^rya 
SUJ'hdN/jy B/umva/i and Graha laghaviiy directs, that the longitude of the sun 
be added to the longitude of the moon ; and the sum, reduced to minutes, is 
to be divided by 800 (the number of minutes in 13° 20^ : the quotient 
cxluhits the elapsed yogas^ counted from y'lshcimbha It is obvious 
therefore, that arc twenty-seven divisions of 3(3o°of agreat cijclc, mca- 


• As. RfS. vol. 2, p. 302. 

t I Visheumbha. 2 Priti. 3 A)U*hmat. 4 SauMiagya. 5 Sobbana. 0 Atlganda. 7 
Sucarrnan. 9 Dhnti. Q Sula. 10 Ganda. 11 Vridd’bi. J2 Dhruva. I3 Vyagli.iia. /i 
Hersbana. iJ Vajra. lu Sidd’hi. 17 Vyatipita. 18 Vaiiyas, ig Pangba. 20 Siva. 21 
Sidd'ba. 22 Sadbya. 23 8ubba, 24 Sucla. 25 Brahman. 20 Aindra. 27 Vaidbriti. 
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siircd upon the ecliptic^. But, if they be reprcacntcU on a c.rcic. it must he 
a nio\cal)l(; one in the plane of the cclipiick. 

As I isonootKsalso reckon tA-enty-cight jofio, which correspontl to the twenty- 
eight or divisions of the moon’s patli ; varying, however, according 

to the day of the week. As tlie Indian Almanacks sometimes appropriate u 
column to tlic moon's for each day, I sli.all insert in a note a list of these 

witli the rule by wliicli they are determined *, 


• 1 Aniitid.i. 2 Cuindanci.i. 3 Dliumra. 4 Traj.ipatl. 5 Saumya. (i Dliwanc-slu. ^ 

8 SrivnUa. p Vajra. 10 Mudgara. 11 ( Idliatra. 12 Maitra, 13 M.niasa. ii 
I'alaia. 13 I/anib'ita, lO Iftpata. i; Mriiyu. IH Cana. JJ) Sidd’hi. 20 Sublia. 21 
Amiita. 23 Musula, 2 3 Gada. 21 Malanga. 25 HiiCi>l)a')a. 20 C hara, 27 Sl’hiia. 2S 
Prav.'ird’lia. 

Thk Ibrcgoing list i* extracted from tlio Ratnamult of Siuevxr. He adds the rule by which the 
arc regulated. On a Sunday, the Ndeshatras answer to the v-fj./c, in their natural order i 
\\i. Asii'ini U) AfhJuddt Bharajii to Oilamiamlcu But, on a Moiulay, {Uq tu si 
correspond'! to the scsond toArdr^i^ and so forth. On a Tuesday, the 

which answers to the first is Ajleshd on Wednesday, IJasia^, on Thursday, A?iurudha) on 
Friday, UttarMhdd'da j and on Saturday, Satahhishu, 

Almwacks usually contain another set of astrological divisions of the lunar month, wlilrh 
it may be proper to explain. They arc denominated Carana ; and consist of seven variable and 
four invariable, as in the subjoined list. 


Variable Caranai, 

1 Bava. 

2 Balava, 

3 Caulava. 

4 Taitila. 

5 Cara, 
d Vanij, 

7 Vishti. 


Invariable Cararjjs, 

1 Sacunl. 

2 Cliatushpad. 

3 Naga. 

4 Cintughna, 
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Anotheii topick, relative to the Zodiack, and connectetl witli astrology, re- 
tnains to be noticed. I allude to the answering tf) the Decani of 

European Astrologers. I'hc Urn, Ins, like the Egyptians and Babylonian^, from 
whom that vain science passed to the Greeks and Uonuns, divide eacli sign oito 
three parts, and allot to every such parr a regent exercising planetary iniluence 
tinder the particular planet whom he there represents. 

The description of the 3(3 Du- she anas is givm towards the close of V.viiv'. 
iiamiiiira’s treatise on the casting of nativities, entitled I'nhat J.Ua.a. It is 
here translated conformably with tlie gloss of Bha i idri'An v ; omitting, how- 
ever, some vaiiations in the reading of the text, which are noticed by him ; but 
which can be of no use, unless occasion should arise for reference to tlicm in 
comparing the description of the Dii'shcanas with some amulet or ancient monu- 
ment in which the Decani may be supposed to be figured. Even for that pur- 
pose, the following description will probably suffice. 

1. [Mars] A man with red eyes, girt round the waist, with a white cloth, 
of a black complexion, as formidable as able to protect, holds a raised battle- 
axe. 


Q. [The Sun] A female clad in red apparel, with her mind fixed on 
wearing ornaments, having a mare’s head, ami a belly like a jar, thirsty ami 


Ihey answer successively to half a Tithi or lunar day j Ciniu^hnu Ix uit^ alnays as .igned tn 
hibt half of the first Ti'th 'iy and the variahle Ct/rr/// /t aftc; wards succeeding each olhei rcf^idarl) , 
t’lrfnigh eight rej^etiiioiis ; they arc followed hy the tlire<* leniaiiung invariable wlitb 

con« luik* the nuMith ; Chatuhp id ^\ m\ appertaining t ) ytrn^iv'isy^ ( r the new n.onn, and Siicaru 
being apprnpriatfd to the latter half of the preceding Tit*h‘u 
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resting on one foot, is exhibited by Yavana as the figure of the Drhlicana in 
the middle of Misha 

3. [Jupitek] a fierce and wrathful man, conversant with arts, of a tawny 
cornplcxion, solicitous of action, but unsteady in his resolves, holds in his 
hands a raised stick, and wears red clothes. He is the third in the tripartit(‘ 
divisiop of Misha, 

4. [Venus] A woman with hair clipped and curled, a body shaped like a jnr, 
her clothes burnt, herself thirsty, disposed to eat, and fond of ornaments : such 
is the figure of the first in Vr'tshahha, 

5. [Mercurv] a man with the head of a goat, and a shoulder like a bull, 
clothed in dirty apparel, skilful in regard to the plough and the cart, acquainted 
with field, grain, house, and kine, conversant with arts ; and, in disposition, 
voracious. 

6. [Saturn] A man with a body vast as an elephant’s, and feet great as 
a Sauibha s t. with white teeth and a tawny body, his mind busied upon the 
wool of wild sheep, occupies the extremity of the sign Taurus. 

7. [Mercury] Such as are conversant with the subject, declare the first in 
the tripartite partition of the third sign, to be a woman fond of working with 
the needle, beautiful, delighting in ornaments, childless, amorous, and with 
lier arms elevated. 

8. [Venus] In the middle of the sign Gemini is a man, with the face 

Bhattutfala expounds this "declared 

by Yavaxcharya’ 

I A monster with eight legs, w'ho destroys elephants. 
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af a Gtirud'a standing in a grove : he is an archer clad in aniiour, and holds 
a bow, he meditates on sport, hiS' children, ornaments, and wealth. 

9. [Saturn] At the end of the sign Gemini is a man decorated with orna- 
ments, having as many gems as the ocean contains ; clad in armour and fur- 
nished with bow and quiver ; skilled in dance, musick, and song, and practising 
poetry. 

10. [The Moon] The wise declare riie first in Cancer to be an animal with 
the body of an elephant, the feet of a Sitriibhn, ad:)oar*3 head and horse’s neck, 
standing in a grove under a Sandal-wood tree-j'*, and upholding leaves, root, 
and fruit. 

11. [Mars] In the middle of the sign Cancer, a woman, in prime of youth, 
with blossoms of lotos on her head, attended by a serpent, cries, while stand- 
ing in a forest, resting against the branch of a Palasa :{; tree. 

12. [Jupiter] Last in Cancer is a man with his head inclined ; he is deco- 
rated with golden ornaments, and, embarking on a vessel and encompassed by 
serpents [twined round him,] he traverses the ocean to seek ornaments for his 
wife. 

13. [The Sun] A vulture and shakal stand on a cotton tree ^ : a dog is 
near : and a man, in a squalid dress, laments for his father and mother ; this 
representation is pronounced to be the first of the Lion. 

14. [Jupiter] A man formed like a horse, bearing on his head a garland 
of yellowish white flowers, wears a leather dress : unconquered like a Lion ; 


* An eagle : or else a gigantick crane, Perhaps a Tulture. 
f Santalum Album sive Sirium royrtifoUum. 

X Eutea frondosa. 
f Bombax beptaphyllum. 

Vox. IX, 3 B 
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armed with a bow; and distinguished by a hooked nose, he is placed in the 
middle of Leo. 

15 . [Mars] The third in the tripartite division of Leo, is a man having the 
head of a bear, with a long beard and curled hair; in disposition similar to an 
ape ; and holding a staff’, fruits, and flesh. 

lO. [Mercury] A damsel, bearing a jar filled with blossoms, (her person 
clothed in apparel soiled with dirt,) solicitous for the union of dress with opu- 
lence, is going towards the family of her spiritual parent : such is the first of 
Virgo. 

J7, [Saturn] A man of a dark complexion, with a cloth on his head, holds 
a pen, and is casting up accounts of receipts and disbursements : he bears a 
large bow, and liis body is covered with hair : he is placed in the middle of 
the sign. 

18 . [Venus] A woman of a fair complexion, dressed in bleached silk, tall, 
holding in her hand ajar and ladle 5 is devoutly going towards a temple of the 
gods : the wise pronounce this to be the last of Virgo. 

ip. [Venus] A man is proceeding along the middle of a highway ; holding 
a balance, and having weights in his^hand; he is skilled in measuring and 
meting, and meditates on commodities and their prices. The Yavanas declare 
this form to be first of Libra 

20. [Saturn] A man with the head of a vulture, carrying a water pot, is 
anxious to proceed, being hungry and thirsty ; in thought, he visits Jiis wife and 
son. He is middlemost of the balance-bearer (Libra.) 

This might signify ** Yavana Jcclaies 

for the plural is used in S.^nscrit respectfully : and Bha!tUl>aJd has before expounded zm 
as intending Yayanacrarya : but a different explanation occurs a little lower. 
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[Mercury] A man, in figure like an ape, adorned with gems, bearing 
a; golden quiver and armour, and carrying fruits and flesli, is scaring deer, in a 
forest : such is the figure exhibited by the Yavuna^ 

22. [Mars] A woman, without clothes or ornaments, comes from the 
great ocean, to the shore ; she has fallen from her place ; round her feet arc 
serpents entwined ; but she is pleasing. Such is the first of the sign Scorpio. 

23. [JupiterJ a woman, with a body like a tortoise and a jar, and with 
serpents entwined round her person, is solicitous to prepare local comforts for 
her husband. This figure the wise pronounce to be the middle one of Scorpio. 

24. [The Moon] The last of the Scorpion is a lion with a large and 
stooping head resembling that of a tortoise; he guards the place where Sandal- 
wood grows, terrifying dogs, deer, boars, and shakals. 

25. [Jupiter] An animal with tlic body of a lior.sc and head of a man, 
holding a large bow, stands near a hermitage and devoutly guards the imple- 
ments of sacrifice : such is the first of the three divisions of the bow (Sagittarius.) 

2(5. [Mars] A pleasing female, of golden complexion like the Chiimpuca^^ 
moderately handsome, sits on a throne, distributing marine gerns. This is de- 
scribed as the middle division of the bow. 

27 , [The Sun] A man with a long beard, of a complexion yellow like 


^ Which Bhattotpala expounds declared by the ancient Yavana$! 

t Michelia Chaxnpaca. 
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the Champaca, is sitting on a throne with a staff in his hand : he wears silk rai 
mcnt and a deer’s skin. Such is the third figure of the ninth sign. 

*28 . [Saturn] A man, of a terrible aspect, with the body of a hog, hairy, 
having tusks like a Macara *, holds a yoke, a net, and fetters. He is first of 
Capricorn. 

29 . [Venus] In the middle of Macara is a woman skilled in musick, with 
eyes large like the petals of the lotos, and with a dark complexion. She seeks 
various things : she is decorated with jewels ; and wears metallick ornaments in 
her cars. 

30 . [Mercury] A man, shaped like a Cinnara -j', clothed in a woolen 
cloth, and furnished with quiver, bow, and armour, bears on his shoulder a 
jar adorned with gems : he is last of the sign Macara. 

31 . [The Sun] The first of the jar (Aquarius) i-. a man with the head of 
a vulture, clothed in silk and wearing an antelope’s liulc with a woolen cloth : 
his mind is busied in obtaining oil, ardent spirits, water, and food. 

32 . [Mercurt] In a burnt carriage, a woman clad in soiled apparel, bear- 
ing vessels on her head, is collecting metals in a forest containing cotton trees. 

33. [Venus] A man of a dark complexion, with hairy ears, adorned with 
a diadem, carries and transports vases with articles of metal, and with bark, 
leaves, gum, and fruit. He is last of CkwWw. 


• A sea monster. Perhaps the Narwhal may be intended, 
t A Jiuman figure with the head of a horse. 
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S4. [Jupiteb] The first of the fish [Pisces] navigates the sea in search of 
'Ornaments for his wife : he has jewels, and his hands arc full of vessels used in 
sacrifice, together with [)carls, gems, and shells. 

35. [The Moon] A woman, surpassing in complexion tlie blossom of the 
Cham('aca, ascends a ship with lofty masts and Hags ; and approaches the shore 
of the sea, accompanied by her retinue. This is declared by sages to bo the 
second in the tripartite division of Mina. 

36. [Mars] Near a cavern, in a forest, a naked man, with serpents en- 
twined round his body, and tormented by robbers and fire, laments. He is 
the last of the fish. 

Arabian astronomers in like manner divide each sign of the Zodiack into 
three parts, denominated fVnjeh (a:^) or in the plural m<juh which 

severally belong to the different planets * thence called Jial> ul wajeh. The 
proper import of the term is face or countenance ; agreeing with the Greek 
■ss^offuiroy, wliich is similarly employed in this acceptation -f-. 

The near correspondence of the DarSsJt cin as with the Decani of Roman 
authors and of Grecian writers will be evident from the following 

passage of Manilius, supported by quotations from other authors, which I 
shall insert on the faith of Saumaisb ; the original works, from which they 
are taken, not being here procurable. 


• In the following order, beginning from Arles; vil, Man, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, the 
Moon, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, &c. Ikhvjrim'lSafa. 

t Firmici Mathosis seu Astron. vide infra, 
t Salm-Tsil Plinianae Exercitationes, p.652. 
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Manilius says * * * § 

Quara parlem dcc'mam dixi^re Decania genlei, 

A nuniero nomen posituin e:>t, <juul 1 parlibus a>tr3 
Cotuliia U'icenis propiia sub sortc f'cruntur, 

Et tribuunt denas in se coeuntibus astiis, 

Inque vicom tcrris habiianlur sidcra Signis. 

IIeph.estion expressly decLires 'f*,. that.‘^ each sign of the Zodiack is divided 
into three Decani comprising ten degrees each : the first division of Aries is 
named Chontarc ; the second ChonUichre, and the third Sicet^^ 

Firmlcus differs in the means, and docs not allow ten complete degrees to 
each Decanus. Thus, in the sign Aries, tlie three first degrees are, accord- 
ing to him, unappropriated the five next belong to the first Decanus Asitan^ 
the next nine arc vacant ; and the four following appertain to the second De- 
canus ; five degrees are again unoccupied; and the four last belong 

to the third Decanus Senlacher 

We learn from Psellus'^ that the several Decani were figured with dif- 
ferent attributes and dresses; and, from Demophilus and Firmicus ]| that 
they represented the planets. The first appertained to Mars ; the second 


• Lib. 4. 298—302. 

t Kod <rh 0 fxU ® 0 T^iro; 

X Salmabli Tlin, Exeic. p. 653. 

§ Eur* yap n f*xjcVw twv rpfTg xaluXtyuti/Oi TroiXiAo/Aop^oi, 0 fAiy 

irt\tKvv, 0 S' lif aAAo Ti fa^v/^aTKTfAiyof itxxfTfxa, m u t<x iiSrj tx o'^r/malx Sxxrv^fccy 
(yyXu.i^nf XTorporrxix Sityicy Txurx y.£y ouy 0 Tiuxpo; xxt' ixiiyoy 

-SripiTloi TX fXiTlU^X, 

!1 Piimum w^otruTToy cst is planeta cujus signum est : secundum wpoo'unroy plancta sequens : ct 
sic deinceps. Aries est Martis primum 7jrpo<rcij7rov> secundum Solii, tertium Veneris, juxta- 
icricm crranlium# This agrees precisely with the iVrabian 
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TO the Sun ;* * * § and the third to Venus (the Hindu author says Jupiter). 

This astrological notion was confessedly received from foreign nations. The 
doctrine seems to be ascribed by Firmicus to Nekepso king of Egypt 
and PsELLUS cites a Babylonian author, whom he calls Teucer; and who is 
also noticed by Porphyrius ; besides, the names of the Decani, stated by 
IIeph.^estion and Firmicus, are decidedly barbarous. It was not, therefore, 
without reason, thatSAUMAiSE and Kircher sought a derivation of the word 
Decanus itself from a foreign language. It cannot be deduced, as Scalioer 
proposes, from the similar term for an inferior officer commanding ten men ; 
since this office and its designation were lirst introduced later than the time of 
Manilius, by whom the astrological term is employed; and Porphyrius ex- 
pressly affirms that the word was used by those whom he denominates “an- 
cients IIuet, not concurring in either of the opinions abovementioned, 
supposes the term to have been corruptly formed by the astrologers of Alexandria 
from the Greek numeral with a Latin termination If this be admitted, it 
still remains not improbable that some affinity of sound, in the Egyptian or in 
the Chaldaick name, may have suggested the formation of this corrupt word. 

The Sanscrit name apparently comes from the same source. I do not sup- 
pose it to be originally ; since, in that language, it bears no etymolo- 

gical signification. For the same reason, it is likely, that the astrological 
doctrine itself may be exotick in India. One branch of astrology, entitled 


• Sic ct Xokepso i^gypti justissimus Impcrator, ct Astrologus valdc bonus, per ipsoa Dccanos 
omnia viiia valctudiucsque collegit, oslcndcni quam valctudincm quU Decanua ciTiccrct, Ac. 

t Erant Decani denis militibus propositi. 2. 0. 

J ‘Ouf Tiva; fx»>^i<rxv ol 

§ Huctii animadversiones ad Manilium. Lib* iv, v# jp®. 
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Tiijiica, has been confessedly borrojs^/lTom-. the Arabians : and tlie technical' 
terms used in it, are, as I am mformed by Hindu astrologers, Arabiok. The 
casting of nativities, though its practice is of more ancient date in India, may 
also liavc been received from Western asfs^ogers ; Egyptians, Chaldeans, or 
even Greeks. If so, it is likely, tliat the Hindus may have received astrono- 
mical hints at the same time-. 

By their Own acknowledgoieftt*, they have cultivated astronomy for tlie 
sake of astrology; and they, may Iiave dooc sOj with the aid of hints received 
from the same quarter, ftonv which lhej» astrology is derived. In the present 
insiance Vaha'ha Mimaw himself, as ihtietpreted by bit commentator, quotes 
the Yavanas (meaning perhaps Grecian authors), in:a manner which indicates, 
that the description of the Dreshcdtias is borrowed from them. 

Thb name of Yavana'cha'hya,. who is cited by BiiATxdTPALA, would 
not be alone decisive. He is frequently quoted by Ilhuhi astronomers : and it 
is possible, though by no means- certaiti) that, under this name, a Grecian or an 
Arabian author may be intended. To determine that point, it will be requisite 
(unless the work attributed to him be recovered) to collect all the passages, in 
whiph Yavan'acha'rta is cited by Sanscrit authors ; and W compare the doc- 
trines ascribed to him with those of the Grecian and Arabian writers on Astro- 
nomy. Not being, prepared for such a disqubition, I shall dismiss tiKis subject, 
for the present, without pfkt'ing ahy positive opinion on> the quesdoo;. which 
has been here proposed. 


• Bhascara expressly says, By ancient astronomers, the purpose of the science is declared to 
be judicial astrology } and that, indeed^ depaiidf on tlie influeDce of configarationi ; and these^ 
on the appiceot plaqdi of the planeta,*’ 


1. y. (?. 
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On OlIBANUM or FRAMKINCKNbE. 

BY H. T. COLEBBOOKE, KSU. 

It is generally agreed, that the Gmti-resin, called Ollbanum, is the Frank- 
incense which was used by the Ancients in their religious ceremonies. But 
there is not the same agreement as to the plant supposed to produce it. Li.v- 
NiKua has referred it to a species of Juniper * : and accordingly botanists of 
his school -f-, and the Chemical writers concur in affirming, that Olibanuin 
is the produce of the Lycian Juniper. But this tree is a native of the south of 
France, as well as the Levant and^Siberia : and the French Botanists deny, that 
it yields the resinous Gum in question^ ; and remark, that Lmit^eus made the 
assertion without proof. Their remark is, I believe, well founded. No proof 
appears to have been alledgcd ; and both Niebuhr and Bblce considered it 
as an undecided question, which they endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, 
to investigate (j. I therefore apprehended, that the evidence, which will be 


• His pupil Gaiin, in a treatise on officinal plants, written and published in )“J3, and inserted 
in Fund. Bot. vol. 2, has so stated it, without specifying the S|)ccie8. This was probably grounded 
on the Materia Medica ofLiNNJBVS published in I74g, Mukray ottts that work oi 
for the observation, that it is yet uncertain whether Olibaoum be produced fioin the Junipem. 
Tycia, j^ppar. Medic. T. 1. p. 55, 

t Martyn’s Botan. Diet. 

I Fourcroy, Syst. Chim. T. 8. p. 30. Thompson, 4, p. 344. 

S Les botanistes igrtorent quel e^t^arbrc d’oh dccoulc cctle r6sinc prccicuiic. Liniuaus a 
avanc6, sans preuve, qu’cllc^toit produite par uoeesp^ce de genevrier. 

Diet. D’Hist. Nat. published in 1803. 

♦i Niebuhr says, We could learn nothing of the tree, from which incense distils j and Mr. 
Forskal does not mention it. 1 know, that it if to be found in a part of Hadramaut, where it. 
is called Oliban. ’ (Eng.Tranil. vol. 2. p. 35(jt) 

VoL. IX. '3 C 
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adduced for a different tree, is not opposed to any arguments of strength in 
favour of the Lycian Juniper. 

\ great degree of obscurity has always hung over this subject. We learn from 
Theophrastus and from Pliny *, that the Greek writers differed in their de- 
scription of the tree ; Pliny adds, that the information contained in the volume 
addressed by King Juba to C. C.esab, grandson and adopted son of Augustus, 
was inconsistent with other accounts; and further remarks, that the Ambassa- 
dors, who came to Rome from Arabia in his own time, had rendered the whole 
matter more uncertain than ever. The inforination, obtained in modern times 
from Arabia, is not more satisfactory. 

Oliuanum is named Luluin and Cumhtr by the Arabs. But, Benzoin 
having been introduced into general use, as incense, in place of Olibanum, the 
name of Lidu'm has been appropriated to that fragrant balsam, and the Miiham- 
medan writers of India, on Materia Medica, apply only tlie term Cundur to 
Olibanum. Tlie author of the MekhzenulaJviyeh, under this head, states 
Cundur as Arabick, or according to other opinions Persian, and equivalent to the 
Syriack LahtUiya He describes the drug as the gum of a thorny 

plant, a yard high, with leaves and seed resembling the myrtle. It grows, he 
says, on the mountains of Shahar and Yemen. He, however, adds, that the 
plant is said to be found in some parts of India. The Tohfut ul mummn gives a 
similar description (excepting the remark last quoted ;) and so docs the Arabian 
author Abulfadli cited by the French translator of Pliny f. 


• Pliny, 12. 14. Theoi hrastus Hiit. Plant, Q. 2. 
t Poinfiinet. Paris 1771* 4.p. 532. 
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From the Hebrew Lchonah or Arabick LuIkiu, the Greeks obtained their 
names for the tree aitd the gum, Lihimos and Libauotos. They seem likewise 
to have been acquainted with the term of Cumlur, from which is proi)a- 

bly derived. 

The Hindu writers on Materia Medica notice a fra:;rant resinous gum, under 
the name of which their grammarians consider as a Sanscrit word, and 

accordingly state an etymology of it from a Sanscrit r(K)t. They concur in 
declaring it to be the produce of the SdlLa, a tree which they alhrm to be 
vulgarly called Sdldi, The tree, which is known by that name, was examined 
by Dr. Hunter on his journey to Vjjaymi; and by me on a journey to Ndj^pur : 
and it has been figured and described by Dr. Roxburgh, who has namcii ii 
Boswellia Serrata. His description follows. 

Boswellta Serrata, Roxb. 

Gen. Char. Calyx beneath, 5 — toothed. Corol 5 pctalcd. Nectary a cre- 
nulated, fleshy Clip, surrounding the lower part of the germ, with stamens 
inserted on its outside. Capsule 3 — sided, 3 — celled, 3 — valved. Seeds soli- 
tary, membrane-winged. 

Spec. Char. Leaves pinnate ; leaflets serrate, downy. Racemes simple, axillary. 

Petals ovate. Filaments inserted on the exterior margin of the nectary. 

A large tree, a native of the mountains of India. A most fragrant resin is 
collected from wounds made in the bark, &c. 

Leaves crowded about the extremities of the branchlcts, pinnate with a single 
terminal one. 

Leaflets sessile, sometimes opposite, sometimes alternate, in general about jo 
pair, obliquely-ovate, oblong, obtuse, serrate, villous ; length about an 
inch, or an inch and a half. 
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Petioles round, downy. 

Kacemes axillary^ simple, shorter tlian the leaves, downy. 

Bracts minute. 

Flowers numerous, very pale pink, small. 

Calyx five lobed *, downy. 

Corol, petals five, oblong, expanding, downy on the outside, and considerably 
longer than the stamens. 

Nectary, a fleshy creniilated cup-|-, surrounding the lower two-thirds of the 
germ. 

Stamens: Filaments ten, alternately shorter inserted on the outer edge of 
the mouth of the nectary. Anthers oblong. 

Pistil. Germ above, ovate. Style cylindric. Stigma of three pretty large lobes. 
Pericarp : Capsule oblong, three-sided, three-celled, thrce-valved, size of an 
olive, smooth. 

Seed solitary, winged, broad- cordate, at the base deeply emarginate, point 
long and slender, and by it inserted into the apex of the valve of the Capsule 
to which it belongs. 

The foregoing description is by Dr. Roxburgh. I have merely added in 
the margin a few inconsiderable variations taken from Dr. Hunter’s notes or 
from my own. 

Thf fructification is remarkably diversified on the same plant. I have 
found, even on the same raceme, flowers in which the teeth or lobes of 


• So Dr. lloxBURCM. But Perianth 1-leivcd, 5-toothcd j according to Dr. Hontik’s obser- 
vations and my own. 

t Coloured and adhering to the Calyx. 

I Subulate and alterrwiteJy slender. 
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the Calyx varied from 4 to lO. The luiinbcr was generally :>, sometimes (j. 
rarely 7, more rarely 4, and very rarely lO. Petals as many as tlie divisions 
of the Calyx. Stamens twice as many. Capsule generally 3 sided, sometimes 
4, rarely 5, sided; with as many cells and as many valves. Seeds generally 
solitary ; the dissection of germ docs indeed cxliibit a few in each cell ; but 
only one is usually matured. 

The tree is frequent in the forest between the Sonc and Ai^irpur ; on the route 
by which I travelled to Benir in The gum, winch exudes from if, was 

noticed by Mr. D. I'urnbull, who was then Surgeon to tJic residency at 
Nag[>uf\ He judged it to be Olibanuin ; and so did several intelligent natives 
who accompanied us. But the notion, prevalent among botanists, that Oli- 
banum is tlie produce of a species of juniper, left room for doubt. I now learn 
from Mr. Turnbull, that, since his return to his station at Mirzaputy he has 
procured considerable quantities of the gum of the Sulut, which he has sent to 
Europe at different times ; first without assigning the name of Olibanuin ; and, 
more lately, under that designation. It was in England recognised for Olibanum, 
though offered for sale as a different gum ; and annual consignments of it have 
been since regularly sold at the East India Company’s sales. 

The experience of several years at a market such as that of London, where a 
mistake (had any been committed) would have been soon discovered, seems to 
be conclusive. I might, however, add to it the testimony of medical gentlemen 
at this place, by whom specimens of the Gums furnished by Mr. Turnbull 
have been inspected, and who concur in opinion, that the Gum appears to be 
the same with the Olibanum of the shops. 
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Upon this evidence so corroborated, I shall venture to propose the following 
statement of Synonyma both for the tree and the Gum. 

Boswell ia Serr^ta 

Sansc. Sallaci or Sillaci, Cunduruef-f* or Cunduri, Surabhf Suvah^, &c. 
Hind. SiilaV, Sale, Sfila or Sila, Sajiwan. 

Gr. Libanos. 

Lat. Libanus. 

The Gum. Cunduru, Cunda, Miicunda, ice. 

Ar. & Pers, Cundur (anciently Lubin.) Syr. Labiiniya. Neh. Lebonah. 

Gr. Libanotos or Libanos. Lat. Libanus. Mod. Lat. Olibanum, (quasi Oleum 
libani^. 


• If ilie genus had not already received a botanical name, it might have been suitably denomi- 
nated from the resinous Gum, afforded by this treej and the gencrick and trivial names of the 
ipeciefl might be Libanus thurifera. 
f Producing Conduru. 

} Fragrant. 
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REMARKS on the Species of Pepper, vchlch ate on 
Prixck. OF Wales’s Island. 

EY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESU. M. D. 

IT AviNG had an opportunity, during a residence of some months at Pritice of 
JValeCs Island^ to ascertain, partly by observation and partly by inquiry, some 
particulars which 1 conceive to be new respecting the culture and preparation 
of black pepper, the principal staple of that island, I am induced to lay the 
fruit of my researches before the Asiatick Society. To these I have added a few 
remarks on the other species which arc found on the Island. I judged it would 
not be without utility to add the oriental names of each species ; and in this 
part of my task, as far as regards the Sanscrit and its derivative, I am indebted 
to the liberal assistance of Mr. Col eb rook k. 

1. Pifer nigrum. Lin. sp. 40. Syst. 74. Reich. 1. 75. Willdcn. 159. FI. 
Zeylan. 26. Mat. Med. p. 41. Woodv. Med. Dot. 513. t. I67. Camelli dc 
plantis Philip, in Phil. Trans, vol. 24. p. 1773. Lourcir: Cochincli. 30. 
Miller illust. Plenck icon. Miller’s Diet. No. 1. 

Black Pepper. Leaves ovate, accuminarc, five to seven nerved, smooth ; petioles 
short. 

Piper rotundum nigrum. Pink : almag. p. 297, t. 43/. f. I. 

Piper rolundifolium nigrum, Bauhin. pin. 411. Morison Inst. pi. 3. p. (j02. f. 
15 . t. 1. f. 1. Blackwell t. 348. Ray. Hist. 1341. Burm.Zcyl. I93. 

Lada, aliis molviga s. Piper mas, Piso Mant. Arom. p. 180 . cum icon. 

Mohgo Codi. Hurt. Malab. v. 7. p. 23. t. 12. 

Pepper plant. Marsden Sumat. p. 105, 8c scq. 
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Gr. Utnipi 

Sans. Mancha^ Mcitichii, 

Hind. Mircli , CMomirch^ C '/i limit i h 
Arab. Fulfill^ FUjiL 
Pers. PiljtiL 
Malay. LaJJa. 

The Greek name of this species, from which the name of the genus is taken> 
has been said to be derived from riiwlaj, because it is supposed to promote digesti- 
on *. But we have it on the authority of Hippocrates that the Greeks received 
this term from the Persians^ ; and these undoubtedly, had it from tlic Indians 3, 
from whose country tliey imported the drug itself. In fact, the Persian and Ara- 
bick, as well as the Greek and Latin names, are derived from Pippali, the Sanscrit 
denomination of Long Pepper. The ancients in general, with the single e.xception 
of Theophrastus, supposed the black, the white, and the long pepper to be the 
produce of one plant. Hence, they might naturally enough apply to one species 
the Indian name of another. Salmasius, who notices this**, has fallen, in com- 
mon with other modern writers ^ into the opposite error, by supposing the black 
and white peppers to grow on different plants. Piso appears to be the first 


1 Scnpulae Lcxic. in vocc. Alex. Aphr. in praef. 1. ). probl. 
i Dc Morb. Mulicr: cd. Foes. p. 6/2. 1. 14. 

3 Salmas. Plinian. Exercit. in Solin. (Paris 1629 . fol.) p. 1026, C. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Garcias Hibl. Arom. apud. Clus. exot. p. 182. 
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who corrected this mistake^; and his statement is confirintd by 
Lourbiro and Marsden ^ 

This plant has been so fully described, that I have nothing to adil on that 
head. But as it is the most important article of produce on /V/z.^v of 
Llandi the manner of cultivation pursued there merits a particular deta 1. 

It is propagated by cuttings, or suckers. They arc generally pl anted at the 
distance of about 7^ feet ; that is loo plants in an which is a naeasurc 

of 80 yards square, nearly equal to ) 1-3 Acre. But some experienced culti- 
vators think that the distance should be greater; perhaps nine feet; as the 
roots would be better nourished, and the produce more abundant, 

When a plantation is to be commenced, the large timber is cut down l>y 
Malays, at the rate of five Dollars per Urhug, The remaining labour is per- 
formed by Chinese, who dig out the roots, burn them and the trunks pulveri:ic 
and level the soil, plant the pepper vines and the trees uhicli arc to suj)por( them. 
It is usual to contract with them for making tlie plantatuMi in thib manner, ami 
taking care of it for three years, at the end of which tune it is m bearing, at the 
rate of 225 Dollars for 100 plants. The sum is liquidate] by insfrilmrnt^, as the 
contractor requires it to pay his workmen. Something more tiian one- third paiil 


< Maniiioa Ar nntica. 
7 H. M. V.7. P 
• Kl. C. eh. 30, 

> Hist. Sum. 106 , 11/. 
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in the first year, because the labour is then greatest; but about one-fourth of 
tile whole is generally reserved, till the contract is completed, and the plantation 
delivered over. This does not include the price of the plants, or cuttings, 
which are furnished by the proprietor of the plantation. 


The vine is first made to climb on a pole. At the end of ten or twelve 
months, it is detached from the pole, to undergo the process called laying 
down. A circular hole, about eighteen inches in diameter, is dug at one side of 
the plant. At the bottom of this the plant is carried round in a circle, and the 
end of it is brought to the free which is in future to form its support. The 
depth of the hole, in which the vines are laid down, varies, according to the si- 
tuation and nature of the soil ; and much judgement, to be acquired by practice, 
is requisite, to adapt it to these circumstances. In higli and dry situations, the 
depth must be considerably greater than in those wdiich are low%nd moist. Too 
little depth in the former would expose the roots to be parched in dry seasons ; and 
too much in the latter would occasion them to rot, from excess of moisture. 


The trees used for supporting the pepper vines on Prince of Wales's Island 
are the Monnda Citrifolia (MankuJo) and the Erylhina Cor all o d end r on (Dadap), 
The Chinese planters alledge, that the pepper supported by the Erythrhia thrives 
better, and lasts longer than that supported by the Morinda. One instance I 
heard quoted in proof of this assertion, was a plantation w hich liad been long 
neglected, and overgrown with w-eeds. When it came to be examined, the 
vines which had grown on the Morinda were all dead ; while those on the 
Ef) thrina were still strong and productive. Tlie reason assigned by the planters, 
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for this difTerence, is, that the roots of the Enthrina do not spn-ad so n ucli, 
or penetrate so deep, as those of the Mot 'nuLi-, wlience they interfere less 
with the pepper, and do not draw so much nounsliment (rom the earth. 

The Morhula was formerly made to grow with one stem, hut tliis was not 
found to afford sufficient spread for tlic vines. Tlierefore, wlicn that tree is 
used, the practice now is to break off the principal stem, at the Iieii^ht of about 
two feet from the ground. This obliges tlie trees to put out lateral bi.inclies at 
that height. When these have attained the length of about a foot or fifteen 
inches, they are cut off. From their ends arise erect slioots, each of winch 
forms a stem, So that the vine has four or five stems to climb on, instead of one. 

The vines, at three years of age, begin to produce, and they are reckoned to 
be in full bearing at five or six. They continue ncaily in the same state for 
eight years more, or till they arc fourteen years old. From that peiifjd they ate 
reckoned on the decline ; but the planters on Pimcc cf f/'ola'i JsLiu/ lannot 
yet judge from experience, at what rate, or in how long a time they decay. 
Some Chinese, who have cultivated the plant on the Mahiy co.ast, say tlic vines 
have not arrived at their point of greatest itroducc till tliey arc fourteen years 
old ; and that from this, gradually declining, they continue bearing till n^r 
thirty. 

The first year of bearing, or at three years old, tlic vines do not yield 
more than half a calti each. But plants kept in good order, when in their 
prime, will produce three caitU A plantation of 3000 vines at Snus^i 


'» A catt'x is Ji Ib. 
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CliuiH M, now in its elevcntli year, lias been let for three years at seventy p'uoh 
yearly, or at the rate of 2) aiUh each plant. It must theieforc produce as much 
more as will pay the tenant for his labour and risk. They are generally let, fur 
the first five years of bearing, or from three to eight years old, at ifio picoh per 
lnkbha (10,000) or at lOo (attn for 100 vines. 

TiiE vines yield two crops yearly. The first gathering commences at De- 
cember, after the heavy rains are over ; and at the same time, the vines have 
put out new flowers. 'J'his first collection may be finished in February. The 
flowers which spread in December have ripened their seeds in April or May. 
The second collection then begins, and ends in July. During this time, blos- 
soms have expanded, which are to furnish the crop of next December. But, 
with the most careful cultivators, who gather only the bunches which are fully 
ripe, these two harvests run so nearly into one another, that the collection is in 
a manner continued without interruption, from December till August; so that 
there is only an interval of four months in tlie year, vvliich is the season of 
the heavy rains. 

The bunches are plucked off entire, taking care to pull only those that are 
ripe. They are thrown into baskets, and allowed to remain fora day. They are 
afterwards spread on mats, and trodden with the feet, to separate the fruit from 
the stalk. The grain is next winnowed, to clear it from the stalks and the lighter 
grains ; and the'good heavy grains arc spread on mats, in the sun, to dry, for 
three days. Ft is calculated that one hundred catltsof green pepper, with the 
stalks, yield thirty- five cattfs of clean and dry pepper. The collection of one day 


•• A district near the southern extremity of the island, of wliich the soil is found peculiarly 
favourable to the cultivation of pepper. The oldest vines arc in this district. 
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■from 46 jOCH.> plants of three years old, was 500 r.;//o' of green, or 1 75 of dry 
pepper. 

It is usual, as was before nutiecd, when the plantation is delivered over to 
the propiictor, at tlic end of three years, to let it to a Cliinese firmer, for live 
years more ; as the proprietor Is hereby less liable to imposition, ilie only pre. 
caution necessary being to sec that the tenant is careful of the vines dining the 
last year, and leaves them in good condmoii at the expiration of the lease. 
This is the only na\' in whali a very extensive pinnt.ition, or one whereon ti e 
proprietor cannot bestow his whole attention, can be iminaged to advant.ige. 
But, if the proprietor has time, and is careful .and acute, lie m.aj' render it 
something more productive, by keeping it m his own liands. The labour of 
cleaning the vines, throwing up carlii about the roots, and collecting the pro- 
duce of the plantation abovcmentioncd, of l(>,000 plants, was performed by 
sixteen Chinese workmen. 

The Table at the end of this paper exhibits a calculation of the profits that 
may be expected in twelve years from a given sjiace of ground planted with 
pepper ; supposing it to sell at ten dollars a picol ■, wliicli was the price on flie 
field when T was on the Island 'S and then esteemed very moderate. But I un- 
derstand it has lately fallen to something betw'ccn eight and nine Dollars. 

The whole quantity of pepper produced in that year on the Island, was esti- 
mated at something between sixteen and twenty thousand pkoh. Taking tlu- 
medium quantity at 12 Dollars, which was the selling price, this article mu .t 
have amounted to 2t6,000 Dollars. The island pepper is more esteemed than 


u In 1802. 
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that which comes from the Mulay continent and Siimaira^ and it sell^ for about 
one Dollar more per fied. The difference is occasioned by the haste of tlic Ma- 
lays to gather the fruit Ix'forc, it is sufficiently ripe. 

2 Pifn Befh\ Lin. sp. 40 . Syst. 74 . Hcicli. ]. 73 . W'lild. I 5 (). FI. Zcyl. 
n. 27. Loureir. Cochinch. 31 . Burman. Zcyl. 103 . t. S3, f. 2 . Mons. 
Hist. 3 . 0 O 3 . Miller’s Diet. No.- 2 . Leaves oblicpicly cordate, acun>inate, 
waving, seven-nerved, smooth. 

Betele Tarnbul Be/re. Barm. Zeyl. 46 . 

BilrCy Betek^ Belle. Bauh. Hist. i. p. 437 . Bay. Hist. 1913. 

Acost. Arom. c. JO. Clus, exot. J76. t. 176. Dale pharni : 3J3. 

Beeila Cod’u Kheede IMal. 7. p. 29. t. 15 . Bulat wa?la. Herm. Zeyl. 34, 
36. 66. 

Sans. Turnbull , Parnalat^y N a guv alii. 

Hind. Tdmbulj Tambol, Isdgbd, Pun. 

T amu 1 . VePillay^^ Chudd'u 
Malay. 8 in. 

Saumaise has shown at length, and with considerable strengtii of argument, 
that the ancient Greek writers meant this leaf by Malabathrum, rather than the 
leaves of Laurus Cassia, or Tez^pat >3. The Arabick and Persian Languages 
hive no names for rliis plant. Tarnhol is borrowed from the Hindi by Persian 
Authors, who name the leaf Bergiiambol. It is called Pan in Hindi, from the 
^ Sinscrit Parna, a leaf ia general; in the same manner as it was known 
to the Komans under the name of folium *4. The Indian writers enumerate 

Salmas. Kxer: Plin. p. 1070. 

‘4 Id. ib. p. 1071, JO72. 
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several varieties of this plant, (Jistlnguished by the size, shape, and flavour of 
the Icaf^^ 

The reckon five varieties, among which are these three, Siri l^Ialiyo, 

S'iri Chhhi, Sin U'djnjr, The specimen of which the leaf is above described was 
the Siri China. The Svi U\ian<r they say has the petioles and nerves red. 

Cultivated, but in no great quantity. A larger quantity is imported from 
the neighbouring coast. 

3. Piper Shihoa, Lin. sp. 41. KcIlIi. ,1. 76. VV^illd. 101. Flor. Zeyl. 20, 
Swartz, obs. 19. Miller Diet. No. !0. 

Siriboa Rumph. Anib. 5 . 340 . t. 1 17. 

Betela quern Sirii boa vocant. Bout. Jav. 91. t. 01. Ray. Hist. I913. 
Malay Bad. 

The fruit is nearly as long as a finger, and tastes like the Betel leaf; and 
hence the name ; signifying /m/in the Malay language. It is used as a 
substitute for Betel, especially at sea, where the fresh leaves cannot be procured. 

3. Piper Cliaba, 11 . Leaves alternate, pctioled, lancc-ovate, oblique at the base, 
with veins opposite : Spikes leaf-opposed, pcdunclccl, somewhat conical, com- 
pact. 

*5 The Mckhzcii ul Athiyeh, a treatise on Malciia Mcdica, composed by Muiiammed Husain, 
brolhei to the Vawab Muiiammfd Hkza Khav, enumerates the following five kinds, 
a\nir)r,, Ctfun. Sinchi, BengJi. He thus describes the method of treating the leaves, by which 
th(7 arc made tender and acquire a whitish colour.-*-A quantity of the leaves newly gathc.ed is pur 
into a bag, an earthen pot, or a basket, coNcred wiihslrawr, aqd placed in a hole dug in the ground 

Xhe straw is set on fire, and allowed to burn till the leaves arc heated to a certain d<grce. 1 lie 

fire is then taken away, and th« basket left for twenty-fmr hours in the hole, w'iih a wci^lJt laid 
on it, to press the leaves gently together. It is afterwards exposed to the (K ws at night in the 
iuraincr, or in winter kept in a warm place, till the leaves become white and tender. 
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JPiper Longum Tsjahe. Rumph. Amb. 5. p. ^33. t. Il6. f. 1. 

Malay. ChahatuiW. 

This species lias been- generally confounded with Piper Longum-, but s 
comparison of the figure above quoted from Rumphius, with that of Rheede’s 
Cattulirpali. H. M. 7. p. 27. t. 14. will clearly evince them to be different. 

The Piper Longum is called in Sanscrit Pippali, in Hindi Pipel, and in Per- 
sian Pilpili derdz. The species now under consideration appears to be the same 
that is called in Sanscrit Chavied and in Hindi Chab, All the Sanscrit medical 
writers, as well as vocabularies of that langaiage, concur in stating the produce of 
tliis plant to be Gaja pippali or Gaj pipeJ. This name was however assigned to 
a very different plant examined by Sir William Jones the Tetuiuthera 
Jpetala of Dr. Roxburgh And the fruit of a plant, very different from 
both, is sold under that name by the native druggists in Calcutta. 

5. Piper Latifolium f 

Fruit like the former. Leaves alternate, deeply cordate, obtuse, nine-nerved. 

Mai. Gddu or Gddiikh. 

The leaves are used as a pot-herb. 

Having seen only a small specimen, without fructification, which I know 
merely by description, I cannot speak with certainty of this species. 


»* Asiat. Res. v. 4, p. 303. 
*7 P\. Corom. No. 147. 
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TuUe exhhUwg an Estimate of the nf-nee and produce, „i \2 yean, of 
100 U'rlotgs, planted with Pepper. 
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1 ^ E s c ru r 1 1 o s oj an inq^roveJ 1 1 v G k o M b T E r , 

HY LlKrTKXANT HENRY KATER, 

Of Hu Mitjcity i I ‘llh Rigiment. 

S/NCF. I had the honor of laying before the Asiatick Society ‘*'a dcscripiiou of 
a very sensible Hygrometer/* I have attended much to the improvement of the 
instrument, and am induced to think that some further account of it may not 
be deemed wholly unacceptable. 

The principal f)bjection to the Hygrometer described in my former paper, arose 
from the necessity of shortening the beard of the ooheena huoloo*^ in order to 
reduce the scale, to a convenient length ; this was to be obviated, only by giving 
the instrument a circular form, and inventing som^ mode of ascertaining without 
difliculty the number of revolutions made by the index. 

ABCD (fig. 1) is a frame, made of small square bars of brass or silver; this 
plate is soldered to a square plate BE, the edges of which arc turned up, as re- 
presented by the dotted lines, to secure the index from injury : on the face of 
the plate is engraved a circle (sec fig. 4) which is divided into one hundred equal 
parts. Three holes, a, b, c, are made through the frame and plate In the same 
direction ; the holes a & b, are of a conical form as represented by the dotted 
lines, and are highly polished to lessen friction ; the hole at c receives a screw, one 
end of which is tapered, and has a notch cut in it with a fine saw, which may be 
closed by means of the sliding ring d. 

The avis c f, is made of silver wire, very smooth and straight, and of the size 
of a large knitting needle ; on the axis, a scre-w is formed, by twisting a smaller 


• Andropc^on C^ntortus, 
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silver wire tightly around it from left to nght: this screw should be fmirUcii or 
fifteen threads in length ; tlie end of the axis, f, is divided, and is to be closed 
by a small sliding ring. As this is the most important part of the Hygrometer, 
fig. 2 represents it on an enlarged scale. 


A loop and drop (fig. 3) Is made of fine gold wire, of such a size as th.it when 
suspended on the screw, it may slide along it with perfect freedom by means of 
the revolution of the axis, but not escape fiom one interval tri another by any 
other motion : should the loop, on tri.il, be found too large (.is indeed it ought 
to be) it may be easily closed a little, by placing it on the screw, and pulling it 
gently by the drop ; it will then assume .in elliptical form, as in the figure. 
This loop is intended to register the number of revolutions made by the index, 
as it hangs freely from the axis, and advances one interval bcVwttn the threads of 
the screw, for each revolution. 


The Index, g h, is made of fine wire, accurately balanced, and as light as 
possible ; it fits on the end of the axis c, and is to be placed at ri"ht angles v-'flh 
the commencement of the screve, (See fig. 2.) 


The be.ifd of the oobeena hooho is represented at f d, (fig. l .) The top of it, 
which is crooked, being cut off, it is first secured between the cheeks of the 
axis, at*f, by means of the small sliding ring; the axis is then turned round 
till the gold loop is brought to the' fifth dr sixth' interval of the serriv, counting 
fromthddi.ll plate;' the'serew at'c is theft advanced, so as to receive the lower 
or thick eklretility of the beaftf bf the oobeena hooho in the notch, where it is also 
confined by the sliding ring d. 
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The extremes of dryness and arc determined in the following mahnet. 

The Hygrometer is placed in anew earthen pot, which has never been wetted, 
and exposed for a considerable time' to as great a he it as the grass can bear 
without injury: when the index is perfectly steady, the Hygrometer is to be 
taken out of the vessel, and the screw at c, turned round with a pair of pincers, 
so as to bring the gold loop to tlie first interval of the screw on tlic axis, count- 
ing as before front the dial plate, (which is to be placed to the left hand) and 
the index to lOJ or zero. The Hygrometer must now be suffered to cool gra- 
dually, during u hich, if the atmosphere be in a mean state of moisture, the in- 
dex will make four or five revolutions ; the oobeena hooloo is then to be conti- 
nually wetted with a hair pencil and water, till the index is again perfectly 
steady. This will require some time, as it moves very slowly when wifhin a few 
degrees of extreme moisture. The degree at which the index stands is now to be 
nofed, and the number of intervals counted between the dial plate and gold 
loop, and this number prefixed to the observed degrees will give the extent of 
the scale. 


All observations made with this Hygrometer, are to be reduced to what they 
would have been had the scale consisted of 1000 parts, or ten revolutions of the 
index. This is most convenient, as it facilitates the comparison of observations 
made with different Hygrometers. An example may not be thought super- 
fluous. Suppose the scale of the Hygrometer to be 1145, oi intervals 
and forty-five farts ; and that at the time of observation, there are four intervals^ 
between the dial plate and gold loop, and 50 farts shown by the index ; this 
would be written 450. Then, as 1145 ; 1000 ; ; 440 : 393 nearly, the 
aumber of degrees to be registered. 
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If two of these llygromiters, in which the extremes of dryness and moisture 
are well determined, be compared together, they will seldom differ leu tlivisiont 
from each other, which is as near a coincidence as can be expected. 

T^b oobeena hooho or Andropogon Contorlus is found in every part of the coun- 
try, in the month of January, when it should be gathered, and thoroughly dried 
in the sun, before it is used. 

This grass appears to be far superior to any other hygroscopic substance, 
hitherto discovered. In the Encyclopscdia Britannica, the scale of Saussure’s 
Hygrometer is said to consist of 400 degrees, or rather more than one revolution 
of the index ; the Hygrometer here described makes eleven or iwehe revolu- 
tions ; it possesses also the advantage of being perfectly portable, cannot easily • 
be deranged, and may be much reduced in size, if thought necessary, without 
affecting the extent of the scale. 
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On Ancient Monuments, contiiinhig Sanscrit Inscriptions, 

BY II. T. COLEBROOKE, ESQ. 

In tlic scarcity of aiithenlic materials for the ancient, and even for the mo- 
dern, history of the Hindu race, importance is justly attached to all genuine mo- 
numents, and especially inscriptions on stone and metal, which are occasionally 
discovered through various accidents. If these be carefully preserved and dili- 
gently examined ; and the facts, ascertained from them, be judiciously em- 
ployed towards elucidating the scattered information, which can be yet col- 
lected from the remains of Indian literature, a satishictory progress may be 
finally made in investigating the history of the llimlus. That the dynasties of 
princes, who have reigned paramount in /W/V/, or the line of chieftains, who 
liave ruled over particular tracts, will be verified ; or that the events of war or 
the effects of policy, during a series of ages, will be developed ; is an ex- 
pectation, which I neither entertain, nor wish to excite. But the state of man- 
ners, and the prevalence of particular doctrines, at different periods, may be de- 
duced from a diligent perusal of the writings of authors, whose age is ascer- 
tained : and the contrast of different results, for various and distant periods, may 
furnish a distinct outline of the progress of opinions. A brief history of the na- 
tion itself, rather than of its government, will be thus sketched ; but if unable 
to revive the memory of great political events, we may at least be content 
to know what has been the state of arts, of sciences, of manners, in 
^remote ages, among this very ancient and early civilized people; and to learn 
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what has been the succession of doctrines, religious and philosophical, which 
have prevailed in a nation ingenious yet prone to superstition. 


Uneoetunateey, writers have seldom given the dates of tliclr composi- 

ti(ms : and the Hifuhis love of fable, aIuldista^te for sober narrative, have been 

« 

as unfriendly to the biography of authois, as to the liistory of princes. The 
lives of few celebrated persons have been written, and those, which have been 
composed, exhibit the same fondness for improbable fiction, which pervades the 
mythological works of the Hindus. The age of an author must be therefore 
sought from circumstances mentioned in his writings : and none more frequently 
affords the desired information, than the author's notice of his patron ; who 
generally is either the sovereign of the country, or some person standing in 
such relation to the court, as gives occasion to mention the name of the reign- 
ing prince. Thus every ancient monument, which fixes the date of a reign, 
or determines the period of a particular dynasty, tends to the ascertainment of 
the age of writers who flourished in that reign or under that dynasty : and, 
conversely, wherever dates can be with confidence deduced immediately from 
an author’s works, these may furnish historical information and assist the expla- 
nation of ancient monuments. 


On this account the preservation and study of old inscriptions may be earn- 
estly recommended. It is not on a first or cuisory examination, that the utility 
of any particular monument for the illustration of the civil or literary history of 
the country can be certainly determined. Even those, which at first sight appear 
uninteresting, may be afterwards found to bear strongly on an important point. In- 
stances might be brought from the few inscriptions, which have been already pub- 
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lished. But it's not my present purpose to enter on an exammati<;||P|piiblislie(J 
monuments, but to urge the communication of every inscription which may be 
hereafter discovered ; at the same time, that I lay before the Society copies and 
translations of" those wliich have been recently communicated from various parts 
of India. 

It is a subject for regret, that the originals, of which versions have before been 
made publick, are not deposited where they might be accessible to persons en- 
gaged in researches into Indian literature and antiquities ; but much more so, 
that ancient monuments, which there is reason to consider as important, have 
been removed to Europe, before they had been sufficiently eximined, or before 
they were accurately copied and translated. I .may specify, with particular re- 
gret, the plate of copper found at Benares, and noticed by C.apt. Wilfokd in 
the present volume of Asiatick Researches (p. 108.) ; and still more a plate which 
has been mentioned to me by a learned Pandit, (who assured me that he was em- 
ployed in dccyplicring it) *, and which appears, from a copy in his possession, 
to have contained a grant of land by the celebrated Jayachandea, when a 
young prince associated to the empire of his father ; from this information it 
seems to have been particularly valuable on account of the genealogy comprised 
in it. 

Translations might indeed be made from the Pandit's co^y oi the last 
mentioned plate, and from one taken by a learned native in Capt. 
Wilfokd’s Service, .from the plate discovered at Benares, But iny 
experience of the necessity of collating the copies made by the best Pandits, 


• Sbrvoku Trivkd! j the same who assisted me in decyphering the copy of an inscription on 
Firo* Shah's pillar at Delhi , As. Res. vol. 7. p, 180 . , 
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from inscriptions in ancient or unusual character, discourages me from placing 
implicit confidence in their transcripts : and tlie originals are at present beyond 
reach of reference, having been conveyed to Europe to be there isuried in some 
publick museum or private collection. 

Tub only amends, which could be now made for the removal of tliose interest- 
ing monuments, would be the publication of copies correctly made in fac simile. 
From such transcripts, provided they be executed with great care, the text may 
be dccyphered and translated. An exact copy of the Sanscrit inscription on the 
stone at Cintra in Purtu^al, enabled Mr. Wilkins to ascertain the date and 
scope of that inscription ; as well as the names, which it contains *. Similar 
copies of other inscriptions would in like manner furnish oriental scholars with 
the means of ascertaining their purport ; and the publication of fac similes may, 
for this purpose, be recommended to those who are in jmsscsionof the originals. 

I NOW proceed to describe, and, so far as I have succeeded in dccypliering 
them, to explain, the several inscriptions on ancient monuments in stone and cop- 
per, which hare been lately presented to the Asiatick Society. 

I. hucriptions on a Plate of Copper found in the district of'Pivviw, 

Towards the end of 1803, aplate of copper was discovered in digging carih 
for the repair of tlie highway through the Manamati hills in tlic district of 
Tipuru. It was carried to Mr. Enor, Magistrate of the district ; and by him 


3 r 


• Murphy*! Tnytl! in Vortugah p. 277 • 
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communicated to tl)c Aslatlck Society. On examination, it has been found to 
contain an inscription declaratory of a grant of land, dated near Ooo years ago. 

The plate measures ll inches in height and 9 in breadth ; and is engraved 
on one surface only. The sides have a gentle curvature ; and, at top, is an 
abrupt bend allowing room to a figure coarsely delineated and apparently intended 
to represent a temple. The character agrees nearly with that now in use in 
Bengal: but some of the letters bear a closer resemblance to the writing of 
Tirhtit 

The following is an exact copy of the inscription in Nagarl letters, as dc- 
cyphered by the aid of several Pandits, A literal translation is subjoined ; 
and a fac simile of the original is exhibited in the annexed engraving. 

irj, I ^ ^ 11 M II ?7%gi‘^f^^N1rirnvTq rdtopi 


• There U reason to suppose the writing, as well as the language of Bengal to be originally the 
-same with the Tlrh t'ya : altered, in course of time, since the separation which has been the conse- 
'Jucnce^ef a colony of Cany^iculya Brahmens settling in BengaJ. 
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’qn.3fi,rwqi!=.r, 

II W^WTWltftqqlitonrqirfirBli^ 

W# II ■= II ^ 

^j?iqSiWWSarwiir:inrni|%ijj^iTOr;it^5q: „ <5;. „ 


/ hanslatjok 

i. I» th», . e™„c„, and ap„.U,. family, „„ Wn, an ornament of ,l,e 
earned, renoamed throughout the world, endowed with science, and practising 
goo eeds, the celebrated, happy, and venerable Ha'n'tft in whose pure 
mind, virtue ever ranges, like a swan in tl,c limpid lake. 

q. ' FaoM hint sprung the happy chief of ministers, who exhibit, the joys of 
unsullted gloty; a ,pot|e„ moon, a mong mortals, and at sight of whom the 

wiZuI^tilZ” 

tl.ll'Z “ ”" ,“ ™ " •“'■i”"'" -‘"“■a- 'I'anai... 

.prec,d,„8,.w.t, TU„ ,. eoatrao, the relctd dte Itutg.,.,, .,„„„|a,i.„. 
accordingly proposed : but I shall noi dlslurb the text. 


3 V 2 
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harc-gpottcd luminary X appears svvoln [with envy,] and distempered with 
alternate increase and wane. 

3. That venerable officer ever relying on holy virtues |[, is eminently 
conversant vvith well guided morals, and conspicuous for the observance of 
practical duties. 

/J. Himselv an ocean of generosity and meditation, yet thirsting to taste, by 
practice of austerity, that which alone confines the fleeting thoughts * ; sympa- 
thising with other living beings, an unrivalled theatre of virtue, practising good 
deeds, and, in private, only a contemplative saint, this auspicious D’hao'i alone 
rose, as a luminary of joy above the earth. 

5. Superior to the world was the delight of thU pre-eminent sovereign of 
the earth, the happy RanAbanca Mall a, whose officer he was; for the 
deity, who has a hundred. eyes |, is obscured, even in his own abode, by the 
dazzling glories of that [monarch], which traverse the three worlds, in all di- 
rections. 


J The moon i« named Sason, from a fancied resemblance of iis spots to a leveret. Pandiit, to 
whom I showed maps of the moon, copied fromHEVBLius and Ricciolus, fixed upon the Lot.i 
Puludora and Afems PerphyritiJ, or Kbplekus and Aristarchus, for the spots, whicli, they* 
think, exhibit the similitude of a hare. 

§ The term is dsivambjnd'Mca, which the Pandils arc disposed to explain as signifying a gc* 
neial commnnding cavalry.” Other interpretations may be suggested : the word is an unusual onc^ 

II '1 his, as imleed the whole of the , verse, is obfcniT> and admits various interpretations. 
In this place, more than one reading has been propo;!>ed. 

• Hao again the s:nse is obscure; and more than one reading may be proposed. The praise 
is evidently gioniuled on the union of practical virtues, with religious coPtemplation« 

t Ar^vamihdnd bua. 

* Ihdha, 
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(3. ^May the twenty Jronas § of land, in the village of IJarhfhrd, granted lu 
Wm by that generous prince, continue as long us sun and moon ciulure, yielding 
Chc ample harvest of unsullied praise ; for it island secure from Invasion, delight* 
ful, like a pleasant painting, and appears like a crest in the assemblage of cities. 

7 . ^ Tins land, with definite l>oundaries has been given by the liberal prince 
limself, the range of whose glory therefore extends, as is fit, in all directions. 

8. * O FUTURE kings; understand this inscription on copper, by which fha^r 
officer j| humbly now solicits you : this land should be preserved ; nor is the 
permanence of the realm consistent with the slightest injury : a shame on ava- 
rice ! That land Is, as it were, a widow, the sovereign of which is despised [for 
his covetousness.] 

9 . ^ Although this excellence of the descendants [of that prince,] whicli 
is guarded by their natural virtues, be sufficiently apparent, yet does iMi/niNf, 
urged by the multitude of the good qualities of that unsullied race, thus make 
it known *. 

* Years expired of the il'aca king 1141 ^ ; dated in the seventeenth year 


) A measure of land, blill used In the caMcrn parts of Bntgal ) oi Ij;inally a)i iniuh ns ml^'ht be 
sown with one Diona of seed : for a Drom is a measure of rapacity. (As. iter*, vo’. 5. p. <jO.) 
The Dfjna, vulgarly called Dufi, varies in diRcn nt ilisiiicis. It in.iy, however, be icekoned 
nearly etiuivalont to elglit or two acres and two thirds. 

A j4>wi27ti!>and*lU'a, 

• This inscription appears not to be a grant by the sov.^rvign ; but a rncinoiial of the grant 
recorded by the possessor, who must have been the heir of t!ic grantee, and who seems to ac- 
knowledge In this place the liberality of the grantor’s suct.cssors c utinuing the land to him. 

t Corresponding to A. D. 1219* 
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of Kanabanca Malla, Sh(mat Hartica'la Di/va J:, or expressed in 
numerals, Sat/n-ai 17 ; on the ‘ 29 th of the Sun's being in the balance.’ 


II. iHscnpiioH on a Plate of C'/pper fonnJ in the district of Gorakhpur. 

A PLATK of copper, containing an inscription in the Sanscrit language, 
dccla atory of a grant of land, but without date, was lately found in the district 
of Gorakhpur, near tlie river called the little Gandhac. It was brought to Mr. 
John Ahmuty, Magistrate of the district, and by him communicated to Captain 
WiLPORD, who has presented it to the Asiatick Society. 

Tub plate, which is inches long, and 12^ broad, is engraved on one face 
only. The lines, of which there are 24, run in the length of the plate; and 
on the left side is a curvature, on which a semi-circular appendage is riveted, con- 
taining a flat button representing the impression of a seal. The figure is very 
imperfect, but seems to be intended for some animal. 

With the plate itself, Captain Wilfobd communicated a copy of its contents 
as decyphered by a Pandit in his service. On carefully comparing it with the 
original, I found all the essential passages, as well as the names, correctly given : 
a few alterations, which this comparison showed to be necessary, have been 
made with the concurrence of several Pandits from Tirhut, who assisted me in 
collr.ring it. I preferred the aid of Pandits of that province, because tlie peculi- 

I This prince is probably a different person from the grantor named in the fifth verse. 

§ Here Samvai is used for the year of the king’s reign* Sec reinarks> towards the close of this 
^;aper^ on au inscription found at Amgdckhi in Dindjpur^ 
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nritics of the characters, where they differ widely, as they do in many instances, 
from common Dhui nagart^ make a nearer approach to the TirhtUiya letters 
than to any other now in use. The whole inscri[)tion is indeed remaikablc for 
the uncommon form of the consonants, and the very unusual manner in which 
the vowels arc marked. On tliis account, an exact copy of the original in fac 
simile will be subjoined ; as well as a correct transcript in modern Dh'ii mgaii 
letters. The following version is as literal as the difference of idiom permits. 

TRANSITION. 

1. ‘ Salutation to the God, who is manifested in various forms, from earth 
to the performer of a sacrifice who is an universal soul, to be apprehended only 
by contemplation of saints; and who pervades all. 

2. ‘Salutation to the unborn God •f', who makes the world’s production^ 
its continuance, and ultimate destruction ; and the recollection of wliom serves 
as a vessel of transport across the ocean of mundane ills. 

3. ‘Salutation be to the husband of Lacshmi; to him who reposes on 
Sk'sha as on a couch ; to him who is Vishnu extracting the thorns of tlic 
three worlds ; to him who appears in every shape 

4. ‘Salutation be to the blessed foot of Pa'rvati^, which destroyed 
the demon Mahisha, by whom all had been overcome ; and which gives felicity 
^o the world. 

♦ SivA, manUestcil in right material fonris : vi/. L.irlii, Water, hiir, Air, Elhcr, the Sim, llir 
Moon, and the person who performs a saenfit'e. 

I Brahma thccieator, himself not created, and t!»orcfjrc termed tinbcrn. 

\ Vishnu, who reposes on the serpent Ananta cr Sisha ; and wlio has been incarnate m varic 
shapes to relieve the world from oppressors. 

^ Bh^wakj or Duroa slew MAHJsnAstRA. The legend is urll kuovvji. 
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5. ‘Surrounded by groves of lofty canes |1, inaccessible through the 
range of edifices on the hill’s summit «ncompassed by a deep ditch in which 
6. fountains spring, secure by impassable defence from dread of foes, a royal 
abode there is named Vtjeyapura **, which is situated on the declivity of the 
northern mountain, where the pain .of regret is unknown, and every gratifi- 
cation is found. 

7. ‘There reigned the fortunate D’uarma'ditya, like another 
ttvj, a mighty and prosperous prince, whose glory spread over the four seas. 
8. His son was Jaya'ditya *, adorable like the moon, the fortune of the world, 
like the tree which bears every desired fruit, and satisfying thirst like a deep 
g. lake : humble, though a king ; though young, prudent and averse from 
amorous passion ; though liberally bestowing all, yet ever receiving the best 
Jesuit of all. 

10. ‘ His minister, learned, intelligent, and vanquisher of foes, the 
son of a mighty chieftain and counsellor CttixAcfaTt, was the fortunate 


II Bamboos (Bambuba Arundinacca and oilier species). 

•• Tile place here described may be Vijey-pur, on the northern declivity of the Vlnd'hya hills, 
a fe\v miles from the temple of Find'hyd-vdAnl near Mirzdf>ur on the Ganges. It is the ancient 
residence of a family, which claims descent from the former sovereigns of / emrci j and is &till ihc 
abode of the head of that family. But the terms of ihc text, Utiarngiri catacc, rather seem to sig- 
nify ‘declivity of the northern mountain/ than ‘ northern declivity -of the mountain and thnt 
ill It ri^rclation points to the range of snowy mountains, instead o\ Jlnd'hya which is reckoned a tro- 
pical range. 

• The name of Jayaditya, is Known as tl>c patron of certain authors, who flourished at ; 
and who arc considered as ancient w’ritcif. He is mentioned in the title of the Vdmam Cdsicd^ and 
even termed the author of that grammatical work. 1 shall not undertake to determine whether 
ihh be the aame person. 
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11. Mada'li whose pleasing counsels obtained a ready hearing, aiul who was 
by nature eager for the reduction of enemies -f. 

12. * The village of Dummadiofui obtained by him from the royal favor, 
and ri^ in tillage, dwellings and cattle, has been assigned by him to 
Durga' 

13. ^ The opulence of the good, who put their trust in the great, is in- 
deed beneficial to others : the clouds gather water from the sea, and shower 

14. it down on the growing crop. Rare indeed arc those liberal persons, who» 


• The namei, being uncommon, are, in thin initancu, doubtful, SrtmadJii i« clearly given a 
the name of the minister : and either the whole of it may be his name} or it may be resolved into 
Srlmaf Alt, or into Sn Madali. The latter is most agreeable to the prevailing practice of prefixing 
Sri to a proper name. In this inscription, the auspicious syllable is prefixed to the names of thev 
two kings first mentioned } but is not added to the names of the writers of it, who arc noticed 
towards the close, (v. 20 8c 22.) 

Cntacirti may signify ^ of established fame but. If taken as an epithet, it leaves no otlwr term 
which can be assumed as the name of the minister’s father. 

t The text exhibits Pracriti farahaddhdttcihQ* Though a very unsatlsfnctory reading it is here 
preser^'cd, and has been translated in the most probable sense, which I am able to suggest for it. 

I A village of tills name is situated in the districi of Allahahddy within twenty miles ol Di/ry/>f<r 
on the Ganges. But the name U not uncommon^ ami may b<.Ioug to some place neater to the 
northern mountains. 

§ Jayaoitva’s minister, Madali, appears to have assigned this village for gem ral rharital)h 
uses, by cotisecraiing it to (he goddess Duroa. Such at loast seem to be the most coxiAistciit rt - 
ading and interprLtalion of the text. 

VoL. IX. 2g 
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distinguish not between their own dependants and strangers ; how many arc 
the all-productive trees even in the celestial grove * ? 

15. ‘Do not imagine, father, that, in the sinful age, a general equality 
prevails: the sovereign defends the earili, but a weak individual guards not 
It), even his house §. Birth and death, success and misfortune, are perpetually 
passing ; why not, therefore, protect another's glory like one’s own ? 

17. He, who bestows fertile land furnished with the means of agriculture, mounts 

1 8. a celestial vehicle, and ascends to heaven, gladdening his progenitors. But 
' lie, who foolishly resumes land allotted to gods or priests, assuredly causes 

his ancestors to fall to hell, even though they had previously attained heaven. 

ig. ‘Spbung from a very pure race, respectful towards gods, priests, 
spiritual parents and the king, a generous founder of temples, who has dug 
iO. many ponds ; by the tenderness of his disposition an image of Sugata |, a 
treasure of virtues, with subdued organs, wise, and averse from unpleasing 
C 1 . discourse : %mc\\ w&s ihc Cajast'ha l^aguchiHii. him was composed with 


* lNnn\\ gardtMi failed f^dthhina j In which five celestial trees are placed, termed Calf'adrurna, 
Vat'u'tj, ^V:c. 'The CaJpadrutna yields, as its fruit, every thing which is desired. 

^ 'Hie intention of ihis and the follmving lines is to deprecate tlic resumption of the grant, 
h'roin this corr.paris m to Sugata or Budd'ha, as well as a previous comparison to a Bodhisah 
wjt it may l>e ini’i ricd, that tlie author, if not himself a follower of the sect ol Buddha, wa§ at 
least more amicably disposed towards that sect, ihaa modern orthodox llMus appear to be. 

It is badly lucesN.uy to inform the reader, that the last Budd'ha was conspicuous for his tender, 
I'ompassiniiAte disix7s:tion. The mythology of the sect of Budd'ha peoples heaven with Bodhlfaticas : 
.and, fioui this ^ lat. . of beings, the Budd'hos are selected. Gautama Budd’h a was a Bod hisatwa nn** 
’ h r the naiiiedf .Swhi \ctTU, before he wa« incarnate as SiDo’iiART’HA son of Sudd’hodaka, 
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great devoutness, this praise of the minigter; in apt measure and pleasing 
verse, elegant ♦ and apposite. 

^ The last three verses were written by his younger brother Vin^ a'da i - 
TA ; for he himself was fearful Of proclaiming his own virtues. 

23 . Rich and fertile is the village, obtained rhrougli the king's favour a'> 
an endowment for subsistence ; and still more productive is this other village 
for virtuous men -f-.* 

I ii 5^ 11 

I n^S'ir^*igi*I 5 »n 3 C>aTOf 2 >n || 

I 11 \11 

iR^ftrzrSJsril -aHfsrnnT^^rfv fl^qrr: 

11 '^ 11 

• 'IlietexlMhibits 5/vrn,im7<j|.-A//i»! which mint l)c amendea by reading either 5...7r«.M)i .S'«- 
vjrm. The last is preferable as giving tlie inovt cornet metre : cith. r way the iiieanmg i. ren- 
dewd 'elegant, as gold.' or by ‘ well selected «ords'.' for Suv.irrtJ or Swira. signlJiis 
gold j and may be rcsohed into words, Su well, and ; .inM or iirna a leiler or s) liable. 

t Tlie last line is very oliscure. Ifit have bee i rightly dctyjilirred and ex;'laine(l, it may alUtd 
to some other grant held by the /I r minister, for his own sub-iitence. 
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?‘l II -^Ij 

^[/^i5r^tr<FP^^3i^* ^r<?rTl|% ii ^u 

l II (I *^r^5t«J^if^yifqf 3171 ^ 

qt^^«KT^hf % l Xi m^i v^ii cM{iTi^fqsjwr^z:i/n 

*r^Hf I 3[:5#r^qi'll^^55!fq55\^ 3{!ff^ qqi^ll \^|| aiq^T^Slfii^f^lf^:?qn; 

^fiPrii^gyri II i) 

t%U^;‘TW‘^ f^wrKTV(5P?iTnT5nin?^^jn H o (^rTT^ 

I ^^■=T q^Rt^wnrirfzi^ a 

III. Inscription oh three Plates cf Brass found at Chitradurg* 

A (5UANT of land, engraved on three plates of brass, which were found at 
'4%tfUiiurjr in tlie year 1800, and a fac simile of a similar grant found at tlie 
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same place, have been presented by Major C. Mackkn/.ik to the Aslaiick 
Society. 


Tiir plates, which appear to be very similar in both grants, may be described 
from that, of which the original has been received. They are nearly seven inches 
wide and as many higli ; but surmounted by an arch of two inches in height. 
The two exterior plates have been engraved on the inner side only : tlic middle 
one is so on both faces. At the edge is a rim, half a line thick, by which the 
inscription is secured from being effaced by the rubbing of the plates. They arc 
held together by a brass ring, on which is a seal of the same metal representing a 
boar. The engraved surfaces liave some appearance of having been once gilt. 


The language is^Sanscril^ excepting the description of the lands, which is m 
the dialect. The whole inscription is in Dt'Vii-u'tgari characters: but 

some of the letters arc formed in a very unusual manner. It contains a grant 
by the king of Jldyanagar (pronounced Btjanagar^ formerly the capital of G/r- 
ntU^aca: and is dated little more than four hundred years ago. Grants, by 
kings of this dynasty, arc not uncommon in the Dekhm ; and may be of use in 
determining the dates of their several reigns. Tlicsc princes were enlightened 
patrons of science : especially HaRiMA'aAand Bucca Ha'ya sons of Sancama 
the founder of the dynasty. 

Major Mackenzie forwarded a translation of this inscription made by 
his interpreter Cavelly Boria. The original is, in some instances, read 
differently hy \\\t Pimhh whom I have consulted : not however making any 
change in the purport, nor in any material passage. The following translation 
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IS conformable to their interpretation : and the copy, which is subjoined, ex- 
hibits the text as read by them. 


TRANSLATION. 


1. ‘ Salutation to GaneVa. I bow to Sambhu, graced with the 
beautiful moon crowning his lofty head ; himself the pillar, which upholds 

2. the origin of the three worlds May he, whose head is like an elephant’s, 
the son of Ha n a -f-, the cause of uninterrupted supremacy, the giver of boons, 

3. and the luminary which dispels darkness preserve us. May the auspicious 
primeval boar by whom closely embraced, the earth exults, grant us vast 
prosperity. 


• Siva, or Mahapbva, is figured with the moon as a crest According to mythology, he 
upholds the creator. 

This, aiul the two following stanzas, seem to be the same which are found, but in a ditTereut 
order, at the beginnlngof the inscription on the plates preserved at the tempb of Conjeveram : (As, 
Res. vol. 3 . p. 39.) with some difference, however, in the reading and interpretation. 

t Gvnesa, figured with an elephant’s head, reckoned son of Maba or Mahadeva and of his 
wife Pahvati. 

♦The original is here inaccurate : it exhibits Turas tivra iimira gthiro ^U^ich means nothing, 
and in which a syllable is deficient for the metre. In the fac simile of another grant, the same 
passage i.s correctly written T\irad<is ilvta iimlra m'lhiro, 

§ The incarnation of Vishnu, as a boor, who upheld the earth subtuerged by the ocean, is 
well known to all who are conversant with Indian mythology. 
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4 . ^The ambrosial moon, brother of the goddess 7?^/;;///, is the offspring 
of the milky ocean having a common origin with the gem Cansiuhlui, 
b, the all prodiKtive tree and the ever beneficent cow. In the lunar race was born 
aking named Yadu by a descendant of whom [Cuishna] son of Vasudk'- 
6. vA, the earth has been protected. In his line arose a king named Sangama 
who abounded in weighty virtues, and shunned the society of the wicked. 

7. ^ This king had [five] sons, Harihara, Campa, Bcccara'va \nIio 
was sovereign of the earth §, Ma'hapa and Mujdgapa. 

8. ^ Among these five graceful princes, the most celebrated was Bijcca 
sovereign of the earth, conspicuous for valor, as Arjuna among the Pa'n- 

C). davas. Therefore, did Bcccara'ya, fierce in battle, become a fortunate 
prince, applying his left shoulder || to uphold the burden of the mighty 


* The story of the churning of the ocean Is familiar to every one. 

> Y\nu, llie celebrated ancestor of Crjshna, was of tlie lunar race. 

J The pretensions of Sanoama to be descended from the lunar Ime of Cs/iairij js or ChundnivanH^ 
are here as&ertcd, ♦ 

^ The names of ttircc of these princes, ns well as of their father, occur in the writings ot 
M.ad’ii vv a-aciiabya, and of bis brother Sw aw-acharya, who were priest:* and counscdlors d 
those inoiiarch>. 

II AHiHARA Raja, and Bucc axa Haja or Re lca Raya, arenamed in Mad'^ava’s commentaiy 
«n the redus, andCAMi A is mentioned in hi^ grammatical works. 

H The text appears to exhibit the negative (»f Daah'tna right. 

At the eight principal points of the compa&s, elephants uphold tlic world. 
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10. clepliants posted at the quarters of the world. When his army, in warlike 
array, performed evolutions on the frontier of his dominions, the Turashcas 
felt their mouths parched; the Concan'a, terrified, apprehended impending 
death; AtuV hr as fled, in consteroation, to tlic caverns; iht Gurjaras 
trembled ; the Cambdjas lost their firmness ; and the Calingas were quickly 
discomfited f-, 

IK ‘He ^tas a conspicuous monarch, splendid, and a supreme ruler of 
kings, but acting towards disobedient princes, as die king of birds towards 
12. serpents; embraced by the concubines of kings, destroying hostile chiefs, 
defending the heroes of Hindii Raya^ endowed with knowledge and other 
qualities 


f This verse is extremely inaccurate in thcoriginal : it has been corrected with the aid of the 
fac simile of another grant be forementioned. It begins Yasyodd'hAyayudd'he y 'luUVha range, which 
unmeaning and contains too many syllables for the metre. It should be, as in the other in- 
scription, Yasyodyadyudd'ha range, A syllable is wanting mTuruihcdh, v/rWitw Tushedh. Two 
were deficient in Bh(ya hhara hharitah expressed Bhava bharitah. Both inscriptions write Cm* 
hojdh for Cemhojah, In one, Sapari is erroneously put for Sapadi. 

All the names of nations, which occur io this place, have been repeatetlfy explained. 

X These stanzas are very obscure : and lam not confident, that they are rightly translated. 
JL/ulii fiiYii scxfn\$ to be similar to the Htndupaii oi BundeJkhand: for so the government of that 
country was denominated under the chiefs, who ruled it in the last and in the preceding century 

Thejstanzas appear to be similar to two in tlie grant preserved at Conjcvcrarn : viz. 'iJth and 
Zikh, (As. Uos. vol. 3. p. 47). But there is some difference in reading as well as in Interpret 
tation. 
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13. * By that victorious king was innde a permanent me- 

tropolis ; a fortunate city, which is adapted to promote universal conquest *. 

14. ‘ Gaura'mbica' became his queen ; a princess respectable for her 
virtues ; as Kama the beloved wife of Chisna ; as Gauiu' of S'iva ; as 
Ib.S'ACHi, of Indra; as SaraswatI, of Brahma'; as Ch’ha'ya', ofSu'n- 

16. YA -f. <:8y the charms of her graceful gaiety, she obscured Til6ttama t ; 
by her hippy fidelity to her husband, she excited the envy of An asuW 

17 . * This liberal prince, pre-eminent among kings, begot, on that divine 

1 8. princess a son named Haaih aha ; who is become a protector of the good 


♦ Vidydnagart signifies the city of science. Ferishtah \va.s mUtakeii* wlten he allirmcd^ that 
it was founded by Raja Bbilal deo and named after his son Bija kay. (Scott's History of 
Dekban, Intr. p, xi.) It is believed to have been founded by the two brothers Hariuara and 
Bucca Raya, 

t The Gods and Goddesses, to whom this happy couple is here compared, arc mentioned in 
ibe text by titles, some of wliich are uncommon j and have been therefore changed, in the 
translation, to others more generally known, Rama is probably intended for Radwa as a repre- 
aentative of Lacshmi, ^ 

fn the original, Saraswatj is calJtd Vanij but the fic simile of the other inscription exhibift 
>5\vitri. SA6ui is, in the original, erroHcously written Sachi ; and jdma occurs at the beginning 
nf the verse for numa* 

+ Tili ottama is thenameofa nymph celebrated for her beauty. 

§ Anvsuya is wile of Atri, and distingiii.slicd for conjugal affection. The name signifies 
unenvious. 

% The princess i.s here termed Gauhi, which is a title of Pervati; and which conveys an 
allusion to her own name Gauba.moiua. 

Vot, IX. 2 H 
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and punishef of the wicked ; who has obtained his wish, with the wifh ; wh» 
is enviable, anti is devoted to the god IIabihara. 

U). ‘The tree of virti’c thrives by water poured with his donations * ^ 
while he sliines with the splendid glory of sixteen kinds of gifcf-. 

20. ‘ In tlie year 1317 J ; and, of the cycle, Dhdta ; in the month of 
1\.M/igha and light fortnight; on the day of full moon under the asterism sa- 
cred to the P'Ufis (Maghii-,) on Sunday; upon the bank of the river 
.xii. Tungabhadrd, which is adorned by the mountain Hemami'ix ; in the presence 
23. of the auspicious deity, Viuu^PA^csHA ^ ; the valiant Harihara^, revere<l 
among mortals, liberal in his gifts of land, and especially attentive to vencra- 
2-1. blc priests, has graciously given, with gold and with a libation of water, to 

22. the auspicious descendant of Dha'radwa'j a and follower of the Rigveda, the 

23 . wife VIsH-vunfcsniTA PATVABARDiif, son of Va'chespati surnamed' 

24 . Bhila; and to the learned A'nantadIcshita son of Ra'mabhaxVa, a 

25. descendant of VAsistiT'’HA and follower of A'pasta'mba’s Yajutvedti, in- 

28 . habitant of lluthangi (a place known to have been visited by the Pdndavus,). 
25 . tlic fertile and all productive village of Mddeuahalli, also named Uoriharapu- 
liS.ui, situated in the midst of Bhthchedui, east of the village called Arhicer, 
27. south of Ciiiidiffhiifli, west of Pidfavaait'd, and north of a place to 

• Solcinn doii.itions are ratified by pmiring water into the hand of the donee. 

^ Sixteen iiKTitoiious gifl.s arc enumerated in trcati^eson donation. 

^ C’orres; oiiding to A. I), 

A tide of Si v\. 

^ I'hc diffViciicc of idiom makes it ncccssar/ to transpose, in the translation, some of the verses 
of the origlna). 
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'IQ, be honoured by all ; marked on the four sides by distinct buiinclavies ; to 
getherwith its treasures, and liidden deposites, its stones and every thing 

30. which it does or may contain ; abounding with objects pleasing to the eye ; 
fit to be enjoyed by two persons ; graced with elegant trees ; furnislied with 

31. wells, cisterns, ponds and banks ; to be successively possessed by the sons, 
grandsons and other descendants [of the grantees], as long as the sun and 

32. moon endure, subject to be mortgaged, sold or any way disposed of; a vil- 
lage visited by assiduous and gentle priests and attendants, and by various 
wise persons, who are conversant with holy rites, and surpass in voice me- 
lodious birds 

A PARTICULAR description pf the bounds of the village, and its land marks, 
is next inserted \f\ the Cdnara language. After which the patent proceeds thus. 

This patent is of the king Harihara, the sole unalterable tree of l^encfi- 
cence, magnanimous, and whose sweet strains compose this royal grant. By 
his command this patent has been framed, expressed in due form, in the sacred 
tongue 

‘ Thk boundaries of tlic village on all sides, have been stated in the provincial 
dialect. 

^ Of original gift or confirmation of it, confirmation is superior to gift ; by 
generous grants a man obtains heaven; hy oonfirinaiion of them, an unpe- 

'• Some pu ts of iliis long pa^syge are obscure and d. ubiful. The last stanza, with twopreced 
ing, omiliing one, (that i>. the 'iptli, :U)ili, and d'Jnd) appears to be the same illi three uliich 
OL^urin the grant preserved at Conjii eram, \\ t . 43d, 4ttl), and t.Olli. (As. Ues. \ol. 3. p. .51.) 
But there ai<‘ some varl.ition> t)ct\\ec;i the rt adlng n/ tlicn In this inscri[Uion, and in tli' ec^py 
of (lie plates, from whicli Sii W . Jonps made, his version of that grant : and, iiiah’v 

irMiai.res, llie Inici prcl^tioii, v\fji<]) I liavc adopted, didrrs fom hi'. 

' 'I’hii- pi'bzge mj\ Indu'Ce tf'. a.li't\name, funidcra 


2 11 2 
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rfthablc abode ; for the confirmation of another's donation is twice as mentomuA* 
tti a gift made by himself ; and his own munificence is rendered fruitless by re- 
sumption of another's grants. He, who resumes knd, whether bestowed by him- 
self or by another, is born an insect in ordure for sixty thousand years. In this 
world is only one sister of all kings, namely land, which has been conferred on 
priests * : she must not be enjoyed nor espoused -f". This general maxim of duty 
forkings, should be strictly observed by you in all times ; so Ramachandra 
earnestly conjures all future sovereigns;}:.’ 

‘ S'f i t^lfNpacsha ; or the auspicious deity with uneven eyes 

ffl: II t^ll W Oi^lqf> || HU qin^ II VS|| i 

»♦ The terms inny signify fully granted away, or properly bestowed.” 

t In mythology', as well as in figurative language, the earth is wife of the sovereign. With an 
allusion to this idea, land, which has been granted away, is here called the king’s sister; and liis 
seizure of huch laud is pronounced incestuous. 

The e\p'i which has been translated espoused, (caragrahy^, literally, to be taken by the 

hand), will oIno .signify subjected to taxation : for cara signifies tax as well as hand. 

1 This appears to be a quotation from some poem (a Purdna or RumajanaJ, The whole of 
concluding part of the inscription (comprised in five stanzas) seems to be the same with the close 
ot grant on plates of copper preserved at Cenjeveram^ See As. Res. vol, 3. p. 53. 

I This s gnaturc ib in Cunara letters. 
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woWIPrjT'^f^jr' l| vif 
„ Iimf?lfter??ta43iym^n,5- 1, ^^1, 

TlJIlrTqj^. II II ^^11 l5if^;jnOR^iI5I%^qilI 

a5OTrRnpp«<Krwii v^u *qfip,atifili(t,rihl=<5fy^ rnnuRt^i^tt 

?SH5lf>'T II p5HT7^iji[rgf^Q(^Rp|pjB, II aBg^qtf^^i^orowft^Ri? 
•'Vii \^ii i| „ 

WP,Rq<4Rf^,RS „ 

aiTwiKisTOlii ^oie'gjiii^VqwiiR^f^wii VII ’iqVDjtTS^awg' 

^IIS^<i5r»iqra^^a{^cr^rPft||v.||^f»5^,„qr,1|nnR,,p^,HB^^I3,^ 

SraRMT , II Bpi^Tfaisrei^i^ ,%ija „ 

‘"t’^ll ^Vi’no'RilrTvii^n^^qrqniWi) wigirru^faiiafttif^jl ^^,| 
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Pfsn^ %^Tr^gpr9iii II ^rqi^w^^^qRSjr^aiclif^f^ H ,| 

W*<'J (I ^T\^?#fnqrqg%j^*lf=qi j| H ^fRT:q!^|tf|i,i^gT,^^q:5,g; 

/yf^i ej«r?rw^^?nfl ?RR i? II ji #f/&(iqmTfR^U!j^PiTTfij^i|.Q ^ | wi 

^-11 p%gf^fffii?j g^«i2^fsj;5rgn:^p^ll pf^un^iwfq^iisiinj 
^r^nii ^\(jqrrfiqd^.f^tv«3V^S^n^-llfTf^yffj^:^^mf\jT^j^^ 

J!f^4 II «4J’rqi^rrn?qi«^7^(|^TIH' || ^^:|| 

T!jqR'i7iqqR^‘^?iqrf^7finqB jiflSifl^iq^'^s^^i^;tnfqf5}f4rt )j W^qrq'Siu'^tPW 

it^!lTqJTfttf«?R*TJl 3Rf^5»^^5^Br«;^^nT^V>«^Wr5lf>3f|Tll 

II ?T*qr^nqi^f|qiqnirq'^B»qq H ’^qtlTf^gq!5CW"H?;'flI^qT8l’1 II 
«i^;w»qTii^.TTeiipnfw;«q ii 

l|3m^Tf,T^<i!i^q!?i^amqi^» II II @11 
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IV. Aitother and smthr Inscription found at the same place. 

With afac simile of the foregoing inscription, Major Mackenzie commu- 
nicated the copy of another inscription found also at Chitradurg and in the sam^:? 
year. The whole of the introductory part, containing the name of the prince, 
and his genealogy, is word for word the same in both grants : excepting a fev/ 
places, where the variations are evidently owing to mistakes of ihq artist, by 
whom the plates were engraved. I have consequently derived much assistance 
from this fac simile ia dccyphering the original inscription before described. 

The grant, here noticed, is by the same prince, and dated in Saca 1213 ; only 
four years anterior to the one before translated. I think it, therefore, unneces- 
sary, to complete the decyphering of it, or to insert a copy or translation merely 
for the name and description of the lands granted, or the designations of the 
persons on whom they were bestowed* 

Concerning the similarity of the grants, it may be remarked, that this cir- 
cumstance is not a sufficient ground of distrust; for it cannot be thought extra- 
ordinary, that a set form of introduction to patents should have been in use ; or 
that grants, made within the space of four years, by tire same person, should be 
alike. I must acknowledge, however, that the inaccuracies of the original have 
impressed me with some doubt of the genuineness of the preceding gram. I do- 
noi, however; suspect it to be a modern forgery : but I apprehend, that it may 
have been fabricated while tlie upper CunuU'aca continued under tlie Sole domi- 
nation of lltrulu princes. Still it may not be without its use, as an liistorical 
monument : since it may be fairly presumed, that the introductory part is copied 
from a more ancient monument; perhaps from that, with which it has been nw 
collated. 
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V. Inscription on a stone found at Cueugode in the district of Adoni 

Another ancient monument, for the communication of which the Asiatick 
Society is indebted to the same gentleman, whose zeal for literary research, and 
indefatigable industry -in the prosecution of inquiries, cannot be too much praised, 
was found by him in the upper Carna(aca in 1801, and has been presented to 
the Asiatick Society, with the following account of its discovery and of the in-- 
scription which it contains, 

* The accompanying stone was found at Knrugode^ fourteen miles north of 
Balhiriy not far from the Tungbhadri^ among the ruins of the ancient town at 
jthe foot of the Durg ; and was removed thence, in March, 1801^ with the con- 
sent of the principal inhabitants, under the impression, that this specimen of an- 
cient characters, with which it is covered, would be a desirable acquisition to 
gentlemen who cultivate the study of Hindu literature, 

‘ The inscription is chiefly written in the ancient Canara language much mixed 
with Sanscrit^ of which some of the Slocas or stanzas are exclusively composed. 
It commences with the invocation of Sambhu (Siva), and after introducing the 
grant, date, and description of the lands, concludes with several Slocas usually 
added as a formula in confirmation of such donations. 

A FEW of the stanzas, said to be written in the Prdcrit language, could not 
be understood by the Sdstris and Pandits at TripTicane^ who explained the greatest 
part of the inscription to my Brahmens : by their united efforts and knowledge. 


• Adavani^ 
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the accompanying translation was given, in which I have every confidence after 
the experience I have had of the fidelity of other translations by the same hands 
(some of which are already communicated). 

‘ The inscription is useful as an historical record, if the Racshamalla, 
mentioned here, be the same with the sovereign of the same name mentioned in 
a history of Mysore^ who flourished about the eighth century ; thus agreeing in 
date nearly with the monument. 

‘ The beauty of the character was also a strong motive for removing it, asan 
appropriate offering to a Society, whose labors have been so successfully em- 
ployed in illustrating tlic interesting remains of Hhuiu antiquity ; and a permanent 
specimen of a character which appears hitherto to have escaped much notice. 

^ The common Cdnara language and character are used by the natives of all 
those countries extending from Coimhatore* ^ north ioDalkee^ near lieder^ and 
within the parallels from the eastern Ghdis to the western, comprehending the 
modern provinces of Mysore Sera |1, upper Bednore §, Soondu Goa, Adoni, 
Rachorc'W, Canoid\,^, the Duab of the Kishnd and Tung-hhadrd, and a 
considerable part of the modern Subahs of Beder and Bijdpur, as far as the 
source of the Kishnd at least. Its limits and point of junction with the Mah- 
rattas may be yet ascertained with more precision; but in I h‘'id the 

opportunity of observing, that the junction of the three languages, Telhiga, 
Mahratta, and Canara, took place somewhere about Beder, 


J Mthu'ur, 


11 5 ;ra. 


3 I 


• 0>yamul'uT. 
•J Sundj, 

VoL. IX. 


t PJudaej. 

tt Ruchur* 


CaKiiiinur* 
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^ Besides the common character and language, another appears to have been 
used, denominated at present the Ilalla or ancient Camra, in which this inscrip- 
tion is written : it has gone so much into disuse, that it was with some diffi- 
culty I could get people to read it. An alphabet will be yet communicated ; as 
several books and ancient inscriptions arc written in this character : and the 
remaining literature of the Jains in BulaghU\ appearing to be preserved in k, 
affords additional motives for pointing it out to the attention of the learned, as 
probably affording means of extending the field of knowledge of Hindu litera- 
ture. 

‘ Some of the inscriptions, at Canara and Salset^ appear to be written in this 
character ; and many monuments of the kind, dispersed over the upper Carnath, 
hold out the prospect of further information. 

•Among several manuscripts in Canara^ five, relating to the religion 
and customs, are in my possession. 

• The name of Cavblly Boria, a Brahmetiy who was highly instrumental 
in forwarding and facilitating the investigations carried on in Mysore and the 
^Jizam’s dominions, is inscribed on the edge of this stone, as a small tribute to 
the zeal and fidelity of a native who evinced a genius superior to the common 
prejudices of the natives. He first suggested the idea of removing the stoi^e to 
some place where it could be useful to Europeati literature ; and, by his concilia- 
tory manner, obtained the concurrence and assistance of the nativ es for that 
purpose/ 

The stone, sent by Major Mackenzie, with tlic foregoing account of the 
discovery of it, is nearly five feet high, and three wide, and about ten inches 
thick. The front is covered with writing in large characters, above which is 
a representation of the Linga in the form usual in temples ; it is surmounted by 
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a sun and crescent ; and near it stands a bull, intended perliaps for the bull 
called a constant attendant of S'iva; this is followed by the figure of 

a smaller animal, of similar form. The back of the stone is half covered with 
writing. 

The translation, mentioned by Major Mackenzie, is here subjoined. Not 
being acquainted witli the character, in which the original is written, I have 
not collated the version ; and have therefore used no freedom with it, except 
that of substituting, in many places, English words for SdnsnU, wdiich the 
translator had preserved. 


TRANSLATION. 

ADORATION be to the ausftdous Svvayameht/ NaVha or Self-existent 

Protector. 

1. prostrate myself before Sambhu: whose glorious head is adorned 
with the resplendent moon ; and who is the chief prop of the foundation of the 
three worlds 

2. ^ May Swayambhu' be propitious : he, who won immortal renown ; who 
grants the wishes of those that earnestly intreat him ; who pervades the universe ; 
the Sovereign Lord of Deities ; who destroyed the state and arrogance of the 
demons ; who enjoyed the delightful embraces of Pa'rvati, to whom the 
learned prostrate themselves : the God above all gods. 

3. ‘ I PROSTRATE mysclf before Samrhu'; whose unquenchable blaze con- 


♦ This is the same stanza, which begins the two inscriptions found at Chitradurg, and wiiich 
likewise occurs in a grant in the possession of aBr 'jihmfu at Nandigul’, and in that preserved at 
Conjiveram^ 


3 I 2 
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sumed the magnificent Tripura 5 whose food is the nectar dropping from the 
beams of the moon ; who rejoiced in the sacrifice of heads by the Lord of 
Rdeshasas * ; whose face is adorned with smiles, when he enjoys the embraces' 
of Gauri.' 

(The foregoing Sanscrit: the fourth, whicli is Prdcrh, is unexplained. 
Those which follow, are in Canard,) 

5. ‘ By the consort of De'vi, whose divinity is adored, the spouse of Pa'r- 
VATi, resplendent with the glorious light of gems reflected from the crowns of 
the Lords of Gods and demons whose heads lay prostrate at his feet ; with a face 
ever lighted up with smiles ; he is the self existent deity : may the wealth, and 
the stations of his saints, be ever granted to us. 

6 . * The beams of whose light, like the frequent waving of the h/us flower, 
flashes reflected from the numerous crowns of glorious Kings, of the chief of 
Gods, of the King of Kings, and of the Lord of Demons ; who exists in all 
things, in all elements, in water, air, earth, ether, and fire, in the sun and 
moon : the renowned deity manifested in eight forms; Sambhu'; may he grant 
our ardent prayers. 

7 . ‘ Cheerfully I bow to Sambhu' in the loins of the heart ; to him who 
increases and gives life to all ; who holds supreme command over all ; who, 
through his three divine attributes, created and- animated fourteen worlds ; who 
ever resides in the minds of his saints.’ 

(The two next stanzas have not been explained. The following is in Nnl/a 
Cdmra.) 


• Ratana. 
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10. * For ever be propitious to SimSs'wara D6va<ji, the son of the fortunate 
Bhuvana Malla ViRA, the protector of the world, the chief Sovereign of 
Kings, the pre-eminent monarch, a man of superior virtue, a distinguished 
personage of the noble race, the ornatnent of the Chalwa tribe, whose state 
be increased progressively in this world, so long as the sun and moon endure ; 
who reigns in the city of Calydn, enjoying every happiness and good fortune, 
with the converse of good men and every otlier pleasure. In this country of 
CmtaMisa *, a land renowned for beauty and for manly strength over all the 
sea-girt earth, is situated Gondavifatian, placed as the beauty spot on the human 
face ; a city favoured by the goddess of prosperity ; as a nosegay of elegant 
flowers adorning the tresses of the beauteous goddess of the earth. 

11. ‘How is this favored land? In its towns are numerous groves of 
mangoe ; plantations of luxuriant bctlc and fields of rice : in every town are 
channels of water and wells, opulent men and beautiful women : in every 
town are temples of the Gods and of the saints ; in every town are men blessed 
with vigof and every virtue. 

12. ‘ In its centre, is the mighty hill of Ciifugodc-dufg, like the fastnesses -J- 
of heaven, ever famed, rearing aloft its top crowned with fortresses. In lieight 
and compass surpassing all the strong hill* on the right or left. 


* Cuntala Desa, the ancient name of the province in which Curgode \s \ part of the 

Balliiri or Adoni District. M.' 

t The poet indulges his fancy in describing this favored Durg \ bot in fact it il only about 250 
feet high, and no ways remarkable for strength. M. 
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13. ‘This was established as the capital ofliis dominions by the Icing 

of Cunlala, wlio was the foe of the king of CMla * ; who terrified the Gurjara ; 
who is the instrument to destroy the plants of Madru\ who put Pdndya to 
flight. Is it possible for the king of snakes, though possessed of a thousand 
tongues, to praise sufficiently the beauty of this city ? 

14. ‘What is the description of the delightful gardens that encompass 
the city ? They are gardens wherein are found the Ttlac, the Tumdl, the palm» 
the plantain, the .Mimusqps, the trumpet fiower, the tremulous fig-tree, the 
citron, the Oleander, Mesua, and Cassia, the cotton-tree, the Carambola and 
Poederia, tlic mangoe, Butea and fragrant Nalica ; and various trees, that flourish 
and produce through all seasons as in the garden Nandan; these surrounded this 
city of Curogode' 

(The fifteenth stanza is unexplained.) 

16. ‘ In the city of Curugnde, the residence of the goddess of prosperity, 
where are numerous temples of worship, fertile lands, happy spouses, fr .„ndly 
intercourse, a favorable government, every sacred decoration and zealous devo- 
tion in the service of S'iva ; 

17 . ‘The Lord of that city, a w.arrior unrivalled, whose name was Rac- 
sua'malla, whose breast is tinged with the saffron communicated from the 
bosom of beauty, whose renown is ever praised over the whole world.’ 


• Chrla Disa, I , The modern Taojorc country, 

Gurjard, . . . Guzarat. 

Madru, . . Maduia and Trlchinopoly. 

Pandyo, . , Marawar and Tiiicvclly . M. 
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(Thb eighteenth stanza is in Pnicrit, and not explained.) 

IQ. ^ This Raja Racsha'malla, prince of the earth, horn of so renowned a 
race of sovereigns, was happily possessed of valor, of victor)^ and of wealth. 

20. ^ For the king Racsha'malla, who was lord of riches and a devout wor- 
shipper of Siva, had for his consort S6 maldf/vi' and begot a son named 
Ne'rungala Ra'ja^ husband to the goddess of renown, the bestower of wealth 
on the distressed, on the learned, and on the unfortunate, to the utmost extent 
of their wishes^ 

21. ‘To Ne'rungala Ra'ja' and to his wife Pacshala'-de'vi (the sourco 
of all virtues), were happily born two sons named Ima'di Racsha'malla and 
S6mabhu'pa'la, whose renown, like the sky, overspread the whole earth. 

22. ‘ What is the description of the eldest of these princes ? Imadi (or the se- 
cond) Racsha'malla Ra'ja’, the successor of the former, seated on the ex- 
cellent throne, attended by many mighty elephants, in colour like the Cluman^y 
ruled the whole kingdom under one umbrclLi, possessing the wonderful power, 
like Chinna govinda, of feeding tigers and sheep in the same fold, 

23. ‘The king Racsha'xMAlla acquired great power: liis mighty splcixlor 
and good fortune were such as drew the applause of the whole admiring world. 
The globe was filled with the light of his reputation. The beauty of his person 


Bo« Grunnkns, 
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is worthy of the praise even of Cupid, the God famed for beauty. He was the 
destroyer of sin ; eminent above foreign kings, and in battle he was as Vishnu. 

Q l. ^ May Mritu [Si vaJ graciously bestow eternal wealth and prosperity of 
empire, on the king RACSHA^MALLA, among all his chief saints. 

‘ During the gradual increase of the empire of Racsha'malla extending 
from the north, all around, even to the north, his servant and worshipper, a de- 
scendant of Casyapa’s race, manager of the affairs of Talgara' AmarI, in- 
vested with full authority ; equal in knowledge to Yugand’har, the sun to en- 
lighten the caste of Vajhiasa [as the sun enlightens the sky ;J chief of ministers, 
born by the blessing of the god SwAYAMBHu^ the source of wealth, was Ba'- 
bara'ju'.* 

(Several lines follow giving an account of the ancestors of Ba'bara'ju', 
which have not been translated,) 

^ Such is Ba'bara'ju, who built a temple to the God Swayambhu' De^vi', 
while he was managing the affairs of his sovereign lord, the mighty king, the 
great Racsha'malla, whose god was the self-existent deity.’ 

^ The praise of the priests of the temple. 

^They were learned in the sacred ceremonies of holy devotion, self-restraint, 
in austere fast, appropriate studies, alms, remembrance, silence, religious practice, 
and the worship of S'l va, 

^ They were devout in performing the ceremonies of the w'orship of the gods of 
the family. Among them, was one named Ba'lasivaA'char'ya unequalled for 
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Rgood or happy genius. To this famous Ba'i^a's! v a A'cha'uta Was granted 
tiiis gift with water poured into his hands. 

‘The charitable donation of lands given to the good Swayambhij' in the 
year of Sdlivtihan lop5 • in the year of the cycle and on the 30th of the 

month Murgastra, on Monday in the time oflfel eclipse of the siin.^ 

(It appears unnecessary to insert the description of the lands.) 

‘Also Chinna GdviNDA SiTARA GuNDi, king of the city of lihogaViiii^ 
equal to the sovereign of lihaifdl^ who was acknowledged for ever by the 
excellent ViRACA'LiDKVA^ the mighty king of the earth named Ima'di Kac- 
6Ha'malladeva. In the year of 1103-f", of the cycle Plava^ and 
on the 15th of Cartka^ on Monday, in the gracious time of ihe moon’s eclipse^ 
at the time when he made over in alms Tripura Agruharam^ granted under 
Da^ra^pu^ubac to BaTasiva DkVa, who repaired nil die buildings ofSwA- 
yambhu'deVa who is distinguished for knowledge of the pure Vedus^ and of 
other religious institutions and customs of the worshippers of S'iva, and for cha*- 
rity in fopding the poor. 

(The sequel of the inscription is likewise omitted : it relates to a further grant 
made by the widow of Ba'b ara'ju', at the time of her burning herself with the 
coipsc of her husband. The concluding part of it was left untranslated, being 
stated to be illegible.) 

The eclipses, mentioned in these grants, do not appear rcconcilcablc with their 


* Answering to A. D. 1 1 73- 
VoL. IX. 
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dates. According to the table of eclipses calculated by Pingee'^, the solar eclips^^s, 
which occurred in 1 J 72 and 1 1 73, fell on 27th January and 23d June, 1 1 72, and 
1 2th June, 1 173 ; and the lunar eclipses in II 80 and 1181 , were on the 13 th 
February and 7th August 1180 , and 22d December, 1181 . None of these 
approach to the dates of Margasira or Agrahdyana IO95 and Cdrtica 1103 , 
Unless, then, the era of SdUvdhana have been counted differently in the penin- 
sula of Ind'ia^ from the mode in which it is now reckoned, and on which the 
comparison of it with the Christian era is grounded, it seems difficult to account 
for this disagreement of the dates and eclipses, in any other way, than by im- 
peaching the inscriptiorv, the authenticity of which there is not otherwise any 
reason to question. 


VI. Inscf iption on a Sione jound at Kurrah. 

Having learnt from Captain C. Stewart, (a Member of this Society), that 
an inscription had been remarked by him in the gateway of the Fort of Kurrah 
(Khard)^ I obtained, through the assistance of Major Lennon, then stationed 
in the vicinity of that place, the stone itself which contains the inscription. It 
now belongs to the Asiatick Society. 

The inscription is very short ; contains the date Samvat^ the name of the 
prince, as also names of several places ; and is written in a very legible character : 
yet all my endeavours to arrive at any explanation of it have been unsuccessful. 


* Published in L’art de verifier les dates ; and inserted in Playfair’s System of Chronology. 
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Whether, It be only a fragment of an inscription (for the stone is very narrow •,) 
or the inscription have been inaccurately engraved (and this also is countenanced 
by its appearance), I shall not take upon myself to determine. At present, I can 
only translate the first six, out of sixteen lines, which run thus; Samvat lOpS-j-, 
on the first day of the light fortnight of Ash'u^ha. This day, at this auspicious 
Cata, the great and eminent prince Yas'aphaTa :}:, in the realm of Cawamlii, 
and village of Payahisa, commands, that 









3r^ii!3nfHJr:3f 

^1(^1^ 





















• Itf height is 4 feet g inches, but it Is only Q inches wide, 
t Corresponding to A. D, 1037. 

X It nuy be worth remarking, that the inscripiion, dUooyeted Sdrandt'hdnt^v Benares, dated 
10 years antecedent to this, relates to a family of princes whose names had a similar termioation. 
Aslatick Researches, vol. 5. p. 133. 
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VII. Insniption on a Plate of Copper found in the district of DfNA^jpiTR. 

liV the beginning of the present year (1806,) a plate of copper was found at 
Amgachln in Sultanpur^ by a peasant, digging earth for the repair of a road 
near his cottage. lie delivered it to the nearest police officer, by whom it was 
conveyed to the Magistrate, Mr. J. Pattle : and by him forwarded for com* 
munication to the Asiatick Society. Anigaclihiy though now a small village, 
is described as exhibiting the appearance of having formerly been a considerable 
place. Remains of old masonry are found there; and numerous ponds are re- 
marked in the vicinity of that and of the adjacent villages. It is situated at the 
distance of about fourteen miles from IdiuUl ; where an ancient pillar stands, of 
which a description (as well as the inscription, which is read on it), was pub- 
hshed in the 1st volume of Asiatick Researches, (p. 131.) 

The plate is very large, being 14 inches high and 13 broad. It is sur- 
mounted by a highly wrought ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and 
advanced some distance on the plate so as to occasion a considerable break in 
the upper lines. The superior surface is covered with writing in very close lines 
and crowded characters. The inscription is completed on the inferior surface, 
which contains l6 lines (the upper surface Iiaving no less than 33). The cha- 
racter is ancient Oh anagari \ and the language Safisrrit : but so great a part of 
the inscription is obliterated, (some portion of every line being illegible,} that it 
is difficult to discover the purport of the inscription. After wasting much time 
m endeavouiing to dccypher the whole of it, I have been able only to as- 
certain the name of the grantor, and a part of his genealogy; with the 
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date of the grant, which unfortunately is reckoned only by the reign, without 
any reference to a known era. 

Xhe ornament, affixed to the plate, and representing a seal, contains a single 
line of writing, which is distinctly read, Sr( Vigrahapa'i-adk'va. This name, 
as of the grantor, is found at the close of the inscription ; and it occurs more 
than once in the body of the patent. Among his ancestors and predecessors, 
tlxp following names arc distinctly legible. 

The first prince mentioned is LdcAPA'nA, and after him Dharmapa'i.a. 
The next name has not been decyphered : but the following one is Jayapa'la, 
succeeded by De'vapa'la. Two or three subsequent names are yet undecy- 
phered * : they are followed by Ra'jap'ala, Pa'la de'va, and subse- 

quently MahIpaTa de'va, Nayapa'la and again Vigrahapa'la de'va. 

So far as a glympse has been yet obtained of the purport of the inscription, 
it seems to be a grant by Vighaiiapa'la de'va, in the making of which 
Nayapa'i.a likewise appears to have had some share. It is dated 
j'2, on the pth day CltaUra. 

I'liK use of the word Sam -at (which properly signifies a year) to de- 
note the year of the king’s reign, and not that of Vicrama'dit ya's era, 
merits particular notice. In the inscription on the plates found at 


• OiK- sicMis to Ijl- N\hay vsTA ; perhape NAuAVANAr+i.*, 

I' Tlx* orig-nal sf omf to xxliibit Sumat : but this must be iiitt ihlc J oi Samnf. 
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Mongir'* * * § ', containing a grant of land by a prince who appears to be of the same 
farnHy, the date was read by Mr. Wilkins, Sumvat 33 ; which was supposed 
both by him and by Sir W. Jones to intend the era of Vicrama'ditya -f*. 
i have always entertained doubts of that interpretation : and, among other rea- 
sons for hesitating, one has been the improbability, whicli to my apprehension 
exists, that the era stiould Iiavc been in use, and denoted by the same abbre- 
viated term, so early after the time at which it commences. Eras, by which 
nations have continued to reckon for a series of ages, have not usually been in- 
troduced until a considerable time after the event from which they are counted ; 
and, when first introduced, have been designated by some more definite term 
than one merely signifying a j'ear. But the word Samvat (abbreviated from 
Simvatsara a year,) being in that inscription prefixed to a low numeral, and not 
expressly restricted, as is usual where Vicrama'ditya’s era is meant, was more 
likely to intend the year of the reigning king {though Sir W. Jones thought 
otherwise than that of a period reckoned from the birth, or the accession, or 
the demise, of another monarch. It appeared to me likewise, as to Captain 
WiLFORD, on examining the fac simile of the inscription in question^, that 
the character, which stands in the place of the / of Samvat, resembled more 
nearly the numeral 1 . The date might therefore be 133 instead of 33 . I in- 
clined, however, to believe the lower number to have been rightly read by 
Mr. Wilkins on the original plate : and consequently supposed it to 


• As. Res. vol. 1. p. 123. 

f Ibid. p. 130. 

X Ibid. p. 142. 

§ Plates 1 and 2 in the 1st vol. of As. Res. 
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be tlie date of the reign of Dk/va'pala the prince who made the grant. The 
date of the AmgacKln plate, which must be referred to tlie reign of the grantor 
Vigkahapa'la, seems strongly to corroborate this opinion. 

The present inscription, though yet imperfectly dccyphercd, appears to be 
useful towards ascertaining the age of the Mongtr grant. The names of Dher- 
mapa'la and DeVapa'la occur in both inscriptions; as that of Ra'japa'la 
does, on the pillar at BmUl^ as well as on the AmgdcKht plate. Some of these 
names are also found in the list of princes enumerated in the Aym achcii^ as 
having reigned imBengal before Ballalase'na. The authority of Abu’lkazl, 
on Hindu history, is indeed not great: but the inscription on the statue of 
Budd’ha, which was found at Benares proves, that a fr- 

mily of princes,"^ whose names terminated in Pdla, did reign over GauJa in Ben-- 
gal^ near eight hundred years ago; and this is consistent with the period to 
which that dynasty is brought down by Abu’lfazl ; namely the middle of the 
eleventh century of the Christian era. It appears also, from tlie same inscription 
found at SdrandCha^ that these princes were worshippers of Budo'ha, a circum- 
stance which agrees with the indications of that faith in the Mongir grant, as 
translated by Mr. Wilkins. The name of MahIpaTa, mentioned as king of 
Gaud'u in the Siirandfha inscription, occurs likewise in the Amgadihi plate ; 
and if it be reasonable to believe, that the same person is intended in both in- 
stances, it will be right to infer, that the grant contained on the plate found at 
AmgacKhi is nearly eight hundred years old ; and that the plate found at MongU 


* Vol. 2 . p. 2 ^. 
t As. Res. vol. 5 . p. 133 . 
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13 more andent by two or three centuries. This seduces the age of tlie Moftgir 
grant to the eighth or ninth century of the Christian era ; which I cannot but 
think more probable, than the opinion of its being anterior totlie birth of Christ. 


VIII. Imcriftiom J>n Plates of Copper at Nmio ai. and Gouj da. 

To the foregoing description of several monuments, which have been pre- 
sented to the Asiatick Society, 1 shall add a brief notice of two other inscriptions, 
of which copies have been received. 

M E.VTtoN has been already made of a grant of land, inscribed on five plates 
of copper, seen at Nidigal, in the year 1801. It was in possession of a 
Brihmnna residing at that place : and a copy of it was taken by Major Mac- 
KERZie, which has been communicated by him to the Society. The grant ap- 
pears to be from the second Bucca Ra'ja', who was third in succession from the 
first prince of that name, and grandson of the king by whom the grants before- 
mentioned were made. If the date have been correctly decyphered from the 
copy of this inscription, it is of the year 1331 Saca, corresponding to A. D. 
MOp. 

A 

Another inscription, communicated by Major Mackenzie, purports to be 
agrant by Janame'jaya, the celebrated monarch who reigned in India at the 
commencement of the present age or Caltyuga, It is in the hands of the Brah- 
mens or priests of Goujda Agraharam in Bedfmr\ and was, with some reluctance, 
entrusted by them to Major Mackenzie, who himself took from it a copy in 
fac simile, the exactness of which is demonstrated by the facility with which the 
inscription may be decyphered from that copy. The original it (described as con- 
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taineci in three plates of copper, fastened together by a ring, on which is the re- 
presentation of a seal, bearing the figure of a boar with a sun and crescent. 
The purport of the inscription, for I think it needless to make :i complete version 
of it, is that ^ Janame’ja ya, son of Paricshit, a monarch reigning at llasimo 
puruy made a progress to the south, and to other quarters, for the purpose of re- 
ducing all countries under his domination ; and perfornicd a sacrifice for the 
destruction of serpents, in presence of the god (or idol) IIarihaka, at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Tufi^ahhadru and HaruLiy at the time of a i>artial eclipse 
of the sun, which fell on a Sunday in the month of ClunlViiy when the sun was 
entering the northei^ hemisphere ; the moon being in the Nacshatui A'sujni 

Having competed the sacrifice, the king bestowed gold and lands on certain 
Bruhmanasol Gautamagrama: whose names and designations arc stated at full 
length, with the description and limits of the lands granted. "I'lic inscription 
concludes with two verses ; the same with two of those which occur in the 
plates found at Ch 'iiradurg \ ; and in those preserved at Conjeveram 


• Such is the deduction from the text, which states a half eclipse of the sun in Chaiira^ on tlir 
sun’s entrance into the UttaruyanOt or northern path, at the moment of Watiputa (which im|)orts 
new moon on a Sunday in any one of the undermentioned Navihairat, viz. Aszvitn, Suivaw), 
D'hamshfha, Ardruy AsUsha, 2 iX\d. Mrigat'tras ; the first of which is the only one compaiihle whh 

the inontli). The words of the text are Cbaitramds^^ crishna Lslioul*! be (luJinii] pudu so 

. . . . car ana lilt 'inly ana s an -Lyatiputa iimitU surya pArvani ardha gnua grihitn [should 

h^grlhita] samdi [should be .] 

In the places marked with dots, the letters arc wanting in the original. 

\ See page 41,0 of this volume. 

+ M. Hes. vol. :i. p. 52. The verses are those numbered 50 ik U, 

VoL. IX. 3 L 
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If reliance might be placed on this as an ancient an4 authentick mounmem, 
its importance, in the confirmation of a leading point of Indian history, would 
be obvious and great. Major Mackenzie, in communicating the copy of it. 
expresses a doubt of its authenticity ; but remarks, that it can be no modern 
forgery, fur the people themselves cannot read the inscription. I concur with 
Major Mackenzie both in distrusting the genuineness of this monument; and 
in thinking, that it is no recent fabrication. 


Numerous and gross errors of grammar and orthography which can neither 
be explained by a gradual change of language, nor be referred to the mistakes of 
a transcriber or engraver, but are the evident fruit of ignorance in the person who 
first penned the inscription in characters, would furni^ reason for discre- 

diting this monument, were it otherwise liable to no apspicion. But, when to 
this circumstance arc added the improbability of the copper plates having been 
preserved during several thousand years, and the distrust with which any ancient 
monument must be received, where its present possessor, or his ancestor, may 
have had claims under the grant recorded in it, there can be little hesitation in 


• Kor (’x:unpli fer for 5^3) a palpable error obviously arising frotn 

ihe bluinli r nf an i'^norant amanueiibis writing from d’ctatioii. 'I'he mistake cccuis more (ban 
cnce ; and can bc' accounted for, in no other manner : the syllables t and yt being alike in sound, 
though dis,iniilar in torni ; and the blunder being such, as no person, acquainted with the rudi- 
ments of the Sn/z e/.'/ language, could have committed. Other instances have been remarked, al- 
most equally strong: as Pariahiti (or Parkshit Chacravrarlti iox Chacravartti, Short vowels for 
long, and vice vc-rsa, in repeated instances | the dental for the palatial/; and numerous other 
errors of spelling ; besides faults of grammar aad style, 
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considering this grant of Janame'jaya as unauthcntick : independently of any 
argument deduced from the character, which is not perhaps sufficiently antique ; 
or from the astronomical data in this inscription, wliich, however consistent with 
Indian notions of astronomy and chronology, will hardly bear the test of a critical 
cxamiiration. 

IX. A grant oj Land by Jayachandra, Rajii of Canoj. 

It may be proper to notice further, in this place, the inscription of which 
mention was made at tl)e beginning of this essay, having been dccyphercd by 
a Pandit (SfiRvoRU 'fiti ve'di) who communicated to me a copy of it, with the 
information, that the original has been conveyed to England hy the gentleman 
in whose possession^ was seen by him. According to that copy, the genealogy 
of the prince, who*hiadej||lie grant recorded in the inscription, is as follows : 

J. S'rIpa'la, a prince of the solar race. 

2. Hfs son Mahichandra. 

3. S'rxfciiANDRA DE^^A, son of the last mentioned ; acquired, by Ins own 

strength, the realm of GaShipuraox Canyacuhja (Canoj \) CJjVand other 

holy places ; and repeatedly gave away in alms Ids ow n weight in gold. Hi' 
appears to have been the first king of Canoj^ in this family. 

4. Madanapa'la df/va, son and successor of S'nii n \ xu i; \ . 

5. GoVINDA CHANDRA, SOU of Ma D AN AP a'lA, 

C). VjjAYA CilAN DRA d'cvA, (t IlC SRlUe witll Ja Y A C H A N D ,) .Oil (>! t ^ i N v 
CHANDRA; is Staled in the inscni'tion as issuing his commaml. ail puhluk 
o'fficers and to the inliibitants of Nagnli assembled :ir Ih w , ,, , • ca 

2 L 2 
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joining them to observe and obey his patent ; which is recited as a grant of land 
to two Br^hmams, conferred by him, on the day of full moon in Mdgha 1220 *> 
subsequently to his inauguration as Yuva raja or designated successor and asso- 
ciate in the empire^ The inscription concludes by quoting, from a Purdm, 
four stanzas to deprecate the resumption of the grant ; and by a signature im- 
porting “ this copper was engraved by Jayapa'la.” 

Without having seen the original, no opinion can be offered on the pro- 
bable genuineness of this monument. But it will be observed, that the inscrip- 
tion is consistent with chronology; for Java chand^ who is described, in 
xht Afin acberi-\, as supreme monarch of India, having the seat of his empire 
at Canoj, is there mentioned as the ally of Sheha'buddIn in the war with 
PrIt’havI ra'ja orPxT*HdRA', about the year of the HejirJ^bQ, or A. D. 1192 ; 
twenty-eight yeans after the date of this grant. * 

REMARKS. 

A FEW observations on the general subject under consideration, will termi- 
nate this essay. 

Most of the ancient monuments, which have been yet discovered, contain 
royal grants of land ; framed, commonly, in exact conformity to the rules 
delivered by Hindu writers who have treated of this subject j;. That durable 
memorials have been usually framed to record other events or circumstances, 


• Corresponding to A. D. 1164. 
t Gladwin’s Translation, vol. 2. p. lip. 

X As. lies. vol. 3. p. 50. Digest of Hindu law, yol. 2. p. 278 . 
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there is no reason to suppose; and this consideration is sufficient to explain the 
comparative frequency of monuments which recite royal grants. It was the in- 
terest, too, of persons holding possession under such grants, to be careful in the 
preservation of the evidence of their right. But this circumstance, while it ac- 
counts for the greater frequency of monuments of this description, suggests a 
reason for particular caution in admitting their genuineness. Grants may have 
been forged in support of an occupant's right, or of a claimant’s pretensions. It 
will be, therefore, proper to bring a considerable portion of distrust and jealousy 
to the examination of any inscription on stone or metal, alledged to be ancient, 
and now possessed by persons who have any claims or pretensions under the grant 
which it contains. But no such cause of jealousy exists, where the monument in 
question favours no one’s pretensions, and especially where it is accidentally dis- 
covered after being long buried. It is indeed possible, that such a monument, 
though now casually found, may have been originally a forgery. But even where 
that may be suspected, the historical uses of a monument fabricated so much 
nearer to the times to which it assumes to belong, will not be entirely super- 
seded. The necessity of rendering the forged grant credible, would compel a 
fabricator, to adhere to history and conform to established notions : and the 
tradition, which prevaiFed in his time, and by which lie must be guided, would 
probably be so much the nearer to the truth, as it was less remote from the pe- 
riod which it concerned. 


In the present state of researches into huUan antiquities, the caution here sug- 
gested appears to be that which it is most requisite to observe. When a greater 
number of monuments shall have been examined and compared, more rules of 
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criticism may be devised ; and will, at the same time, become particularly re- 
quisite, should the practice arise of purchasing ancient monuments ; or of giving 
rewards for tlic discovery of them. At present no temptation exists for modern 
fabrications, and little caution is therefore necessary to avoid imposition. 
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NOTE lo FoL 7 . Tiige 160 . 

A PASSAGE in the preface of the SarngciMuirti pddJhati, and anothci in the 
body of ihat work, which were first indicated by Capt. Wi lfokd sliow, thaf a 
term contained in the inscription on the column at Delhi, for which I proposed 
to substitute, with the advice of the Pd/u/// who assisted me, the word ‘ 
jatd as a conjectural emendation, must be read ' C/a //;//;//.;;/ or ‘ Chiihivanu \ 
being the name of the tribe to which the prince, there mentioned, belonged, 
and which is well known at this day under the appellation of ChliuJuii In the 
preface, Sa'icagad’hara describes himself as second in descent from Haoiiu- 
de'va, a priest attending on HaMxMir king of S\iCimbhart, of the tril)C of 
Chliuhan, Chahuvan, or Bahuvana (for the name is variously spelt in different 
copies.) The work itself is a compilation of miscellaneous poetry arranged un- 
der distinct heads; and one chapter (the 73d) is devoted to the admission of 
stanzas concerning individual princes. Among them two stanzas occur, which 
are there cited as an inscription on a royal column of stone erected as a sacrifi- 
cial pillar 'f' ; and which on comparison, are found to be the same with the two 
first of the stanzas on the pillar at Delhi* Several copies of the Sdrdgddhara 
fadShati have been collated : in all of which, the term in question is written 
Bahuvana. Comparing this with the preface of tlie same compilation, and with 
the inscription itself, we may be allowed to conjecture, that Chahnvami is the 
correct reading : the Nagari letters ^ and ^ being very liable to be con- 
founded. 


• Page I89 of this volume. 
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On the Gjia'mas or Musical Scales of the Hindus. 


BY J. D. PATERSON, Es«. 


When music was first reduced to a science, it is probable, that it was con- 
fined to the few scientific men, whose education and studies fitted them to un- 
derstand its principles ; and that the first efforts of the science were displayed 
in hymns to the deities : each being addressed in a peculiar mode, rhythmus, and 
expression. 


According to Plato the Egyptums were restricted by their laws to cer- 
tain fixed melodies, which they were not permitted to alter ; he says, that the 
lawgivers of Egypt appear to have laid it down as a principle, that ‘'Young men 
in cities should be accustomed to beautiful figures and beautiful melodics, and 
that it was one of their institutions to exhibit in their temples what these were, and 
what the qualities which they possessed ; and besides these it was not lawful 
either for painters or other artificers to introduce any that were new, or even to 
think of any other than those belonging to their country.’* He adds, Nor is 
It lawful at present to do this cither in these particulars or in the whole of mu- 
sic. If you observe, therefore, you will find, that paintings and sculptures there, 
which were executed ten thousand years ago, as if they were not of such great 


* On legislation. Dialogue 2(1. 
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antiquity, are neither more beautiful nor more deformed than tlie paintings or 
carvings of the present day, but are fashioned by just the same art/’ 

When Clinias observes, that he spoke of a wonderful circufnstancc, he 
replies, ‘‘ It is, however, a clfcumstance pertaining to law and politics in a tran- 
scendent degree, you will likewise find other things there of :i trifling nature^ 
hut this respecting music is true and deserves attention^ because the lcgi'‘lator could 
firmly give laws about things of this kind and with confidence introduce such 
melodics as possessed a natural rectitude : hut this must he the work of a Cod, or 
of some divine person ; just as they say there, that their melodies, whicli have 
been preserved for such a length of time, are the Poems of his P 

Plato considers this restriction as proper and necessary to pi event the intro- 
duction of sensual licentiousness and effeminacy. There appears to have been 
some such idea of restriction, amongst the antient Hindus^ by the confinement 
of their music to thirty-six melodies : viz. the six: Ragas and thirty Raginis : the 
forty-eight Putras are melodies, which seem to have been introduced in after 
times, when the discipline, alluded to by Plato, had begun to be relaxed. 

But the Lulian Ragas and Raginis arc fixed respectively to particular seasons 
of the year and times of the night or day. This is a circumstance particularly 
deserving remark, as it is probably peculiar to the llhidu music. 

It is likely, that these mek'dics were in former times appropriated to the service 
of different deities. In such case, the Ragas or Raginis would derive their ap- 
propriation to particular times and seasons, from the llires and seasons allotted 

Vor.. IX. 3 M 
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by the ITitiJu ritual for the performance of the services, to which they were re- 
spectively appropriated. This appears probable : but whatever might have been 
the original cause of this apparent singularity, it has become so completely en- 
grafted on the ideas of music amongst the natives of India^ that they cannot at 
this day divest their minds of the prejudice. muslemans have universally 

adopted it ; and a performer, who should sing a Raga out of its appropriated 
season, or an hour sooner or later than the time appointed, would be considered 
as an ignorant pretender to the character of a musician. This restraint upon 
their music, which Europeans would think insupportable, the Indian considers as 
absolutel} necessary to give a true relish to the melody. The origin of this 
custom seems lost in antiquity. No Hitidu^ with whom I have conversed, has 
been able to account for it. We may, therefore, suppose it probable, that it 
originated, as I have observed before, in the religious restraints to which music 
appears to have been subjected, when first reduced to fixed principles as a 
science. 

Music must have been cultivated in very early ages by the Hindus \ as the 
abridged names of the seven notes, viz. sa, ri^ ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, are said to 
occur in the Rama Veila\ and in their present order. Their names at length 
arc as follow : 


Shad] a pronounced Sarja or Khatja, 

Rishahha pronounced Rikhahh. 

CancT hara^ 

Madhyatna, 

Panchama, 

I )haivata, 

^Is is ha da pronounced Nikhad. 
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Hbncs wc find, that the abovemen tioncd abbreviated names of these notes, 
which are used in what wc call Solfaing or Sohnizadon, arc the first syllables of 
their names, viz. sa^ ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, tti The complete scale is called 
Swaragratna or assemblage of tones ; it is likewise called Septac or heptachord, as 
containing, or consisting of, seven notes. 

The Hindus place the seven notes under the protection of seven Al'hishnidtri 
Dh'dtds, or superintending divinities, as follow : 

Shadja, under the protection of Agni. 

Rhhahha, of Brahma. 

Gandhdra, of Saras vati. 

Mad^ hyama, of M a h a'd e' v a . 

Panchama, of Snf or Lacshmi. 

Dhaivata, of GanVs'^a. 

Nishdda, of S u'r Y A* 

Op these notes, there are four descriptions : 1st the Badi, which is the ^ns'a 
or key note ; and is described as the Rdjd on whom all the rest depend ; the 2d 
is Sanbddi which is considered as the Mantri or principal minister of the Rdja; 
the 3d arc Anubddi, described as subjects attached to their Lord ; >lth Uibddi, 
mentioned as inimical to him 


• The three last distinctions seem to c«)rrefii^ond to the llomiphomu, Paraphonidy and AnUphoroA 
of the Guthj, Gaudewtiui, in his Harmonick Introduction, explains Paraphmd, a mean betwee n 
consonance and dissonance; where the sound, to the ear, appears consonant. H. T 
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The Hindus divide the octave into twenty-two intervals, which arc called 
S'ruti^ by allotting four S'ruti to represent the interval which we call a major 
tone, three to describe a minor tone, and two the semi-tone : not as being 
mathematically just, but as means of representing to the eye, and to the un- 
derstanding, the supposed relations which these intervals bear to each other ; 
merely to show, that a semi-tone is half a major tone, and that the minor tone 
is a medium between the major and semi-tone, being less than the former and 
greater than the latter. Mathematical calculation is out of the question. 

Perhaps they were induced to make this division of the octave, by consider- 
ing the minor tone as not divisible by two, without a fraction; and therefore 
made the whole number three, to represent it : for, if we divide the octave into 
twelve semi-tones, this will give twenty-four quarter tones or S'ruti\ but by 
allowing three to represent each of the two minor tones, instead of four, there 
will remain only twenty-two, the number of S'ruti admitted. 

The S'ruiis ajc personified as so many nymphs ; and, in the Sangita 
IheiriucatUy arc thus named and arranged 'J-. 

S/hjdja or To Udshahha or 

Sd 4 ^Tihra Ri 3 [Day avail 

J Cumudvati ■ ■ ^ Renjam 

I Muridd L 

L Chandovya ^ 


t Tlic names, exhibited in the Sangila DdmOdara, arc quite different. They seldom occur ex- 
cept iuihc wr. tings of authors treating on music. H. T. C. 
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To GAndhara or 

Ga .... 2 / Rudri 

\Cr6dha 


To Dhaivata or 


TioMiidhama or 


Ma 


4 


To Panchama or 

Fa . 4 r Cirt 't 

■ '■ 1 Ractd 

I Dipari 
y^AlApu 


tm 


Dim 


3 r Madmii 
---< RShini 
{^Rarnyd 


RAjicd 

Prasarani 

Priti 

\^Mdrjam 


To Nishdda or 
iV/ .... *l^l]pta 
' L Cahiri 


Hindus have three Gramas or scales : viz. Shadja-Grama^ Madhyama- 
Grama ^ and Gandhira-Grima. The foregoing arrangijment of the S'ruti is that 
of iht Shadja Grama i which consists of two disjunct, but perfectly similar, 7>- 
irachordsy separated by a major tone. The Madhyama- Grama is formed from 
this, by a transposition of the major tone between Pa and Dha, and of the mi- 
nor tone between Dha and Nii thus the technical language of Hindu music, 
Dha takes one S'ruti from and becomes thus possessed of four, leaving 
three to Pa. 


The two Gramas may be thus represented. 


Shadja 

Qrdmay 


Tetrachfrd, Tara(h$rd. 


Sa 

Hi 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

D!ia 

Ni Sa 

1. 2. 

3. -4. 1 1. 2, 3. 

I ■ 'i 

1 1.2. 

1 1. 2.3. 4. 

Tl. 2. 3. 4 

J . 2. 3. 

1 

J. 2. 

i 

1 1 1 II 

) 1 1 
X -» 

1 III 

1 1 M 

1- 1 

1 1 

1 

g 

2 


2 


?. 

CA 


a 

3 



o' 

B 

o* 

o 


'o' 

o' 

►i 

o 


H 

H 

H 

H 


H 


8 

o 

a 

o 

a 

o 

D 

O 

D 

8 

a 

p 

f* 

y 


O 

>. 

o 


y 

1 

1 

$ 

f 

1 

• 

• 


V) 




• 
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Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 

Madhyama 
Gramat 


I I I I I I i 

^ M ^ 2^ OA 

When the change of key requires a different modulation, the changes in the 
<lisposition of the S'ru/i arc called Fierfi : they reckon twelve such. 

When a note is to be rendered graver or deeper, they say that such a note 
takes one or more S'rufi from the note immediately below it, as in the example 
of the change from the ShaJja Grama to the Madhyama Grama, where Dha is 
made one Sruti flatter than in tiic former scale. 

Ip a note is to be raised, the expression is, that such a note gives one or more 
S'ruti to the note immediately below it ; which operation renders the note propor- 
tionally sharper, as its distance from the note immediately below it is conse- 
quently increased ; and, to that immediately above it, the distance is in the same 
proportion diminished. 

The Gandhcira Grama is formed from the Madhyama Grama ; and, in the con- 
struction of it, the Sangita Darpana points out three changes in the seale. 

1st. Gand'hara takes one Sruti from ^hhahha, and becomes of three, i. c. by 
rendering the third note Ga flat, the interval between Ri and Ga is reduced to a 
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scmUtonc, and that between Ga and Ma becomes a minor tone. 


!id. Panchama loses one S*ruli to Gandhara. 


I AM at a loss to know how this can take place : I rather suspect an error in 
the text, and would propose to substitute Dha the sixth note instead of Gamihara. 
The three 5V«//of Panchama make the interval between the 5th and (jth : by 
losing one, it is reduced to a semi-tone ; but it cannot lose this one to GanJlhua^ 
which is the third note. There are but two methods of reducing this interval to 
a semi-tone : one by raising the fifth note ; the other by rendering the sixth flat. 
But here the interval between the 4th and 5th remains unaltered. It must in this 
case be done by making Dha the 6th note flat ; or, in the language of Hindu 
music, by giving one of Panchama s S'rutis to Dhaivata, 


3d. Sucidhaswara gives one S'ru/i to Nishada, Here Nl^hada is rendered one 
firuU flat. Suddhaswara is not the name of a note ; but is explained to me to 
be a term applied to a note possessing ir3 full compliment of S'ru/is, It may, 
therefore, be applied, in this case, to Dhaivafa ; for, although it may give one 
S'ruU to Nishada y yet it gains one from Panchama ^ and still retains four complete 
S'rutis, 


Ip these conjectures are admitted, and we compare it with the Madhyanm 
Grama (to which these changes evidently refer), it will stand thus : 
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Madhyama 

Gr&ma^ 


Sa Hi Ga Ma P* Dha Ki Sa 
4 . 3 . 2 . 4 . 3 . 4 . 2 . 


L J 

in: 

U 

1 


1 1 

qxl: 


LLj 


trij 

1 [ 1 1 j 1 


Gdiidhara 

Grdwia, 


Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Pha Ni Sa 


} 


4, 

2. 3 . 4 . 

-1 1 

2. 

4 . 3 . 

1 1 

TTT 

TTTTTTTTI 

-I- 

XTLXIJ 

P 


C/l 

r6 

P s 

H 

3 5‘ 

3^ 


o 

3 

(11 

-J o 

O H n 

H 

o 

“ ^ 


3 O • 

A a 

a 

n 

s 


That the IlinJut probably, by this division of the octave, meant nothing 
more than what I hane before supposed, map appear from the following table, 
in which the intervals, between each note and the note above it, are taken from 
Mr, Malcolm’s series of the octave in the two modes (as given by Mr, 
Chambers under the article scale). This I have done, in order to compare those 
intervals with the S"ruti of the Hindus, and to show the difference. 
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Mai,colm’» series office octave. 

2, 1 2. i i ® * 

0 5 4 5" r Ti 7 

Major Mode 
or 

Madhyama Gr^ma, 


Malcolm’s geriea of the oo.iavr. 
3^ 5 ^ A , 

9 0 T s* r 5" T 

Minor Mode 
or 

G^ndJidra Gritnitt, 



The difference between. 

' 

^ 3 

c 
a 0 
o c 

5 0 

3 r-. 

ft. 3- 

cr 

^ 5* 

If 

t» 2 

g-'; 

™ 1 

?*■ r6 

S 

§ 

r3. ^ 

a - 

q a- 

0 /X, 

to'>< 

^ 0 
c 

(y, r* 

° 0 

0 

S' S' 

o' Ei. 

CTQ O 

5* ^ 

1 p' 
o «• 

T 

cr 

Ckl 

a 

v-- 

P 

>-1 

M 

S 1 

a. 

1 5 

S' ► 

s 

l. 

4 


<T 



1 

Th 

2y 

2 

6 4 

1 

Ti 

4 

3 

3 

72 

'41 

4 

3*^8 

1 

‘iT 

J.T 

2 

.5 fl h 

'5 

7 ^ 


4 








^ 

(T&l 
1. 

13 

-L 

0^ 

L. 

-i.! 
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If wc revert to the Shad'ja Grama, we shall ficffl it composed of two disjunct, 
but perfectly similar Tetrachords, separated by a major tone : both Tetrachords 
are expressed by the name numbers 4. 3. 2; and, if we reject the fractions of 
the first Teirachord in the foregoing table, we have the same number ; and, as 
they considered the 2d Teirachord as perfectly similar to the first, they probably 
made use of the same numbers to express that similitude. 


There are three kinds of characteristic melody for the structure of Hagas, 
either by the use of all, or the exclusion of one, or two, particular notes. 
Those Bagas, in which the whole seven notes are employed, arc -ailed Hamir, 
htran. Those, which exclude one particular note, and only use t> remaining 
six, arc called CaSh'tr. Those, which exclude two particular notes, and only 
reserve five, are called Orav. There is a passage in Dr. Buknkv’s histr of 
music, and one in the British Encyclopaedia (speaking of the C .\olt-i * , or 
tlic broken pillar lying in the Camfus Martius at Rome,) by w n it appears, 
that there is on this pillar or obelisk the figure of a musical instrumt.u with two' 
strings and with a neck t that, by the means of its neck, this instrument was 
capable, with only two strings, of producing a great number of notes ; that these 
two slrinas, if tuned fourths to each other, would furnish that scries of sounds 
called by the antients Heptachord, which consists of a conjunct Tftruchord as 
B, C. D. E ; E. F. G. A ; if tuned hi fifths, they would produce an octave, or 


• A fragment of an Egyptian obelisk of the highest antiquity, which had been brought to 
Rtmt under At't-usrus. It is covered with Hieroglyphics. 
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two dhjunct Telrachofds. This may possibly explain the principle of the con- 
struction of the Shudjd Gfdtttd of the Hindus ^ and there is a sinidar instrument 
still in use, called Dviihintri, which I have often seen and heard ; and, as far as 
I remember, it is tuned iu fifths. It consists of a wooden body, hollowed out 
and covered with psrcli.n.nt ; it has a neck and two strings, and is struck with a 
plectrum. 

The MaJ] s.ima Gram is evidently our major mode ; and, if I am ri^lit, that 
of f .iV.'i ' mr minor mode. 

L teni of the Hindu scale is three Septacas which are thus fanciiully 
described . die lowest or first Sepiaca, called Mundra sihdna, is derived or pro- 
duced from the navel, extending upwards to the chest ; the itcond 
from ti ^ chest to the throat ; the third Tdrasthana, from the throat to the brain. 

'Cale is denominated Grama (literally village,) because there is in it the 
; 0 '' all the notes, S^ritfis and Murchhands, arranged in their proper 
ma.jkind assemble in towns and villages, and there assume their dif- 
cs nd stations. 

Iv cunswering the names given to the three Grdmas, it a[)pears to me, that 
the Shadja Grama takes its name from the lowest note in that .scale, as being the 
foundation of the first Tetrachord ; the second Tetrachord being apparently 
formed from the first by fifths : in which case the 6th must necessarily be more 
acn! ■‘han in the Diatonic scale; and the interval between the Otli and 6th is 
therefore represented by four h'rutis to signify, that Dh.t bear* tlic same propor- 

3 N 2 
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tion to Puy thstt /2/does to Sa, The intervals^ <rf the Shadja Grama may be 
feprestnted as follow ; 


8 

A 

3 

2 

i6 

8 

1 

9 

5 

4 

3 

27 

7 

15 

2 


Sa ri ga tna pa dha ni sa 


The modulation of the Madhyama Grama probably took its rise from making 
Madhyama the 5th note in the scale : in which case you will have 

Ni sa ri ga ma pa dha. 

OR, 

Si ilt re mi fa sol la. 

This is precisely the diatonic scale of the Greeks ; and here it became ne- 
cessary to render Dha a comma lower in the scale, which the Hindus express by 
making Dha receive one S'ruti from Pa. The alteration, thus suggested, t l ^tf y 
adopted ; and with it formed their 2d scale from the Shadja Grama, giving it 
the name of Madhjama, probably to denote its origin. 

The Gandhdra Grdtfa appears to have a similar origin ; by making Gatidhdra 
ibc 6th. This will produce 

Dha «i sa re ga ma pa. 

OB 

La si ut re mi fa sol. 

Which is the natural minor mode oi La: but keeping Sa as their first note, 
the Vicrits, or changes before mentioned, became necessary, to give it the same 
modulation ; and it was probably called Gandhdra Grama to denote its origin. 
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Op the notes and S’ru/is I' have spoken above. J shall now endeavour to 
explain what these Miirchhatias arc ; or rather what I conceive them to be. Each 
Grama is said to contain seven Murchhatuu : hence they reckon twenty-one in all. 

Sir W. Jones says they appear to be no more than seven pieces of diapason 
multiplied by three, .according to the difference of pitch in the compass of three 
odlaves *. But the Mtlrchhanas are described to be the seven notes, each 
arranged in its proper station m the scale, which renders them fit to be applied 
in tire composition of the Ragas, &c. It appears to me therefore, that they arc 
the intervals of each Grama, which I would arrange as follows. 

The S'haJja Grama is composed of two disjunct but perfectly similar Tetra- 
ehords, separated by a major tone, and both Tetrachords have a m.ajor third ; 
the Murchhanas of this Grama I suppose to be 


1 st. 

from 

Sa 

to 

Ki 1 

1 Ist. 

2 d. 

2 d. 


Sa 

to 

Ga : 

^ 1 st. 

3d. 

3d. 


Sa 

to 

Ma J 

1 1 st. 

4th. 

4th. 

from 

Pa 

to 

Dha- 

1 2 d. 

2 d. 

5th. 


Pa 

to 

Ni : 

}-2d. 

3d. 

eth. 


Pa 

to 

Sa J 

2 d. 

4 th. 

7 th. 


Pa 

to 

Sa 


8 octave. 


• In citing a passage from tlic Epick Poem on the death of Sisupala, whicJi is entitled Wg/ia^ 
Sir W. Jones translated Munhhana, musical interval.*’ (See As. Res. vol. Ist. p. 2fi5.) Ifc 
afterwaids gave a different interpretation of it, (vol. 3d. p. 71,) as stated in the text. In his ver- 
lion of that passage, Sir W. Jones mistook the meaning of the term Sruti^ (which is there 
tiiDslatedear, instead of quarter tone,) but he hat rightly explained it in hit trcitiic on the muiical 
modes of tilt Hindus, T. C. 
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The Murckkands of Madhyama Grama : 


2d., from 

Sa 

to 

Ri. 


— 

».y 

Sa 

to 

Ga, 

greater third. 

4th.-: — 

Sa 

to 

Ma. 


stb.> 

Sa 

to 

Pa. 


6th. 

Sa 

to 

Dha, 

, greater lixtli. 

rth,. — 

Sa 

to 

Ni. 


8th.; 

Sa 

to 

Sa. 



Mwfhhtffd of Gdndhdra Grama : 

' Sa to Ri. 

Sa to Ga, minor third. 

Sa to Ma. 
a to Pa. 

Sfl^to Dha, minor fixth. 

Sa t<> Ni. 

Sa td Sa. 

'^HE Mdtchhands are all personified; and diftinguifhed by names *, viz. 
Those of the Shadja Grdma are : 

ift. Utiara viund&. 

UUarayita. 

3d/ R^chanf, 

■ 4th* SuShaprajaya* 

5th, SancUa. 


* This is 4|^rently from the Sangita R$$nacara* The penonified have other 

0>«mef in Damcdara* H. T. C. 
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